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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIBTH OUR HEARTS.” 
- 








H. W.L., MARCH 24th, 1882. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Tus wave goes down, the wind goes down, 
The gray tide glitters on the sea. 
The moon seems praying in the sky. 
Gates of the New Jerusalem 
(A perfect pearl each gate of them), 
Wide as all Heaven swing on high ; 
Whose shall the weleome be? 


The wave went down, the wind went down, 
The tide of life turned out to sea: 
Patience of pain and grace of deed, 
The glories of the heart and brain, 
Treasure that shall not come again ; 
The human singing that we need, 






All tides 
We learn to take the thing we have. 
Thou who hast taught us strength in grief, 
As moon to shadow, high and ehief, 
Shine out, white soul, beyond the grave, 
And light our loss of thee! 
ANDOVER, Masa. 





THE DEATH OF LONGFELLOW. 
BY THE REV, CHAHLES F. THWING. 





Nor without premonition occurred the 
death of our poet! Since he reached the 
time of life allotted to man by the Psalmist 
he has aged rapidly. Of late sickness has 
added its burden to the weight of nearly 
four-score years. Since the last Summer he 
has seldom been seen on the streets of 
Cambridge, and to many callers at his 
home whom in stronger days would have 
been welcomed to his library, he has been 
obliged to excuse himself. Yet to the 
large number of even his immediate citi- 
zens the death was sudden. 

The last rites—were it not impertinent so 
to say, by reason of the outrageous char- 
acter of the funeral services of many public 
men—were thoroughly fitting. They 
upited the undisturbed retirement which 
the family and personal friends of the dead 
ever desire and have the right to possess, 
with that opportunity which the public 
seeks to pay its homage to one whom it bas 
honored and loved, The private services 
were held in the house and were as private 
as those of any citizen. His brother, the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, conducted the 
simple ceremony. Among those present 
were Dr. Holmes, Waldo Emerson, George 
William Curtis, Dr. Bartol, of the West 
Charch, Boston, and Alexander Agassiz. 
An hour after the opening of the service 
the casket was placed in the family tomb 
in Mount Auburn. In this beautiful ceme- 
tery the body of Longfellow rests, in com- 
pany with his friends, Sumner and Agassiz. 

The public services, at the conclusion of 
the exercises of « private nature, were held 
in the chapel of Harvard College. The 


services were conducted by the Rev. Francis 


G. Peabody, formerly pastor of the First 


~ Unitarian Church of Cambridge and re 
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School, and Professor C. C. Everett, also of 
this school. Professor Peabody read selec- 
tions from the Bible, and also from Mr. 
Longfellow’s poems of eminent fitness to 
theoccasion. Of that most beautiful poem, 
‘* Resignation ” two stanzas were repeated: 


“ We see but dimly through the mists and vapors 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 


“There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call death.” 


From ‘‘ Hiawatha” were read the lines begin- 
ning with that verse which is true of Long- 
fellow above all modern poets: 


“He the sweetest of all singers, 

Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Piiant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers— 
All the many sounds of Nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing, 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sung of beauty, love, and longing, 
Sung of death and life undying 

In the land of the hereafter. 

For nis gentleness they loved him 
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which, perhaps, as traly as anything heover 
wrote embody the religious belief of Long- 
fellow: 





By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought 

By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still, 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 

Professor Everett, without manuscript, 
spoke in a manner somewhat informal of 
several features of Mr. Longfellow’s life. 
He noted that the sorrow that was felt here 
and over the civilized world was not due 
to dazzling position or exceptional circum- 
stance. It was due to the loss of a life 
which had uttered itself in song, in song 
which had comforted and inspired. His life 
bad, indeed, poured itself into his poetry. 
The poetry was the expression of the life-of 
joy and of sorrow, of hope, resignation, 
and friendship. It seemed also to be a com- 
plete life. It was one of the most rounded 
lives of earth. From early manhood to age 
it flowed on, giving greater and calmer full- 
ness, Professor Everett’s noble eulogy 
concluded somewhat as follows: “His 
was a calm and loving age, full of activity, 
confidence, and peace. At last he writes 
upon his latest volume those words that 
marked the close of his career, and his 
labors areatanend. The ‘Ultima Thule’ has 
been redthed. The world’s love gathered 
about him as he lived, and its homage was 
breathed into his ear till on his last birth- 
day there was paid him an homage such as 
bas been given to few living. From 
his old home in Maine came greetings. 
Children’s voices, those voices which of all 
others had ever been most welcome, joined 
in the acclaim, and thus the day of his life 
was completed. His last book had been 
written and marked by him as his last. 
The final greeting of the world had been 
uttered to him, and he passed away. He 





passed away! I think we have not yei 





| ago, an enthusiastic admirer of the most 





learned the meaning of these words. Wher- 
ever his songs go, he will go with them, a 
minister of love. He will be by the aide of 
the youth, pointing to hights as yet un- 
scaled and bidding him have faith and 
courage. He will be with the wanderer in 
foreign lands, making the beauty he sees 
more fair. He will be with the mariner 
upon the sea; he will be with the explorer 
in the woods; he will be in the quiet beauty 
of home; he will be by the side of the sor- 
rowing heart, pointing to a higher faith; 
and, as old age is gathering about the human 
soul, he will be there to whisper courage, 
and to say : 
‘For age is opportunity, no less 
Than youth iteelf.’ 
Thus will be inspire in all faith and courage 
and point all to those unfailing sources of 
strength, the ‘heart within and God o’er- 
head.”’ 
C AMBRIDGE, Mass. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
Ww. 


popular of American poets entrusted to my 
care « small souvenir, to be presented to 
him on my return. Arriving at Boston in 
the Cunard steamer ‘‘ Africa,” and, learning 
that Longfellow wasthen absent from Cam- 
bridge, I forwarded the gift to him, and in 
the course of a week or two received a 
courteous note of thanks and a request for 
the English lady’s address, that he might 
acknowledge her gracious gift. 

Since that time I have frequently ex- 
changed notes with the sweet singer who 
will sing no more, and have occasionally 
met him in his picturesque cottage by the 
sea or in his spacious and historic Cam- 
bridge mansion, where, with my family, I 
last visited him in September, 1880, while 
the last letter that he sent me was written 
in the early part of the past Winter, so that 
our acquaintance and correspondence, com- 
menciog in 1857, was continued for pre- 
cisely twenty-five years. 

In one of his earliest letters, referring to 
“Evangeline,” which Longfellow on more 
than one occasion assured me was always a 
favorite with the author, the poet writes: 
“The story was told me (that is, the bare 
outline of it) by a friend of Hawthorne, 
who had been urging him to write a tale 
on the subject. 1 said to Hawthorne: ‘I 
wish you would give it to me fora poem!’ 
He did so immediately, not seeming to 
care about it nor desiring to write on the 
theme.” Several years later he sent mea 
charming letter in acknowledgment of 
one [had written to him during the war, 
describing the simple and primitive habits 
prevailing among the descendants of the 
Acadians in the Teche district of Western 
Louisiana. That letter of Longfellow’s I 
very greatly regret having lost. 

The poet having told me that be had 
seen or given away scores of parodies of 
“Excelsior”; but had never met with one 
that my father bad written, in which many 
dialects are introduced. I sent it to him, 
and when we met again he amused all 
present by repeating three or four of the 
twenty-five verses describing a singing 
hodman’s ascent of a lofty ladder: 


“ Mon ami I vill parley vous 
Von leetle vorst ; ‘tis much you do! 





Ver goot, sare; chacun a son gout; 
Excelsior! 


- 


NUMBER 1740. 


Encore! excellentissima! 
Primo tenor! doloissima | 
Excelsior |” 


“ By goot Saint Tavit an’ bur leek! 
She'd rather fast for half ta week 
Tan shuffie on tat shoggy stick! 

Excelsior ! 


“Mein Cot! det man vill break him pones, 
And knock him prain upon de stones; 
Der Teufel! did you heert vat tones! 

Excelsior |” 


Longfellow imitating the French, Italian, 
Welsh, and German speakers in a most 
successful manper. 

Mr. Longfellow writes to me in 1870 say- 
ing: 

“I bave read your privately-printed volume 
with great pleasure. Itis a most interesting 
life, and the sweet and dignified face of the 
Chief Justice gives an added grace toft. The 
powdered hair and white cravat remind me of 
the old judges and gentlemen of the bar that 
I used to see when I wasa boy in Portland.” 


Writivg in 1872, the poet says: 

** Your letter and the valuable present of Mr. 
8. C. Hall have reached me safely. Please 
accept my best thanks for the great kindness 
you bave shown in taking charge of and bring- 

rom he OA 1 watt ma ap »” 
so good as to send me the present address of 
Mr. Hall? f£ wish, withodt delay, to acknaowl- 


edge this mark of his remembrance and regard 
and am not sure where a letter will find him.” 


Referring to this precious souvenir, the 
venerable Richard Henry Dana wrote to me 
soon after: 


“It greatly pleased me to receivea few lines 
from you, just returned from that glorious old 
city, London, which, it is sad to think, I shall 
never see. . . . And so you brought over 
Mr. Coleridge’s inkstand for Mr. Longfellow. 
I am almost tempted to commit burglary or 
even murder, if necessary, to possess it. Mr. 
Longfellow must look out for himself.”’ 


This inkstand, I may mention, had been 
used for many years by Coleridge, and also 
for nine years by Longfellow, on the center 
of whose library table he pointed it out 
to my daughter, while showing her his 
most highly-prized treasures. Said Mr. 
Longfellow: 


“This memento of the poet recalls to my 
recollection that Theophilus Parsons, subse- 
quently eminent in Massachusetts jurisprud- 
ence, paid me for a dozen of my early pieces, 
that appeared in his United States Literary 
Gazette, with a copy of Coleridge’s poems, 
which I still have in my possession. Mr. Bry- 
ant contributed the ‘Forest Hymn,’ ‘The O14 
Man’s Funeral,’ and many otber poems to the 
same periodical, aod thought he was well paid 
by receiving two dollars a piece, a price, by the 
way, which he himself placed upon the poems 
end, at Jeast, double the amount of my honor’ 
arium. Truly, times have changed with us (it- 
terateurs during the last half century.” 


The year following (1878) Mr. Lougfel- 
low writes: 


“Tt was only a day or two ago that, happen- 
ing to be in the College library, I found the 
volume you were kind enough to send me. 
As Mr. Sibley does not undertake to distribute 
the parcels sent to his care, they being very 
numerous, one sometimes may wait for weeks 
before getting his own. This is my apology 
for not thanking you. sooner for your most 
entertaining book; but it has come safe, et 
last, and I have read it with great interest. 
. - + I temember very well the poem of 

Sukey,’ an imitation of Halleck’s ‘Fanny.’ 
It was written by William Bicker Walter, s 
contemporary of mine at Bowdoin College, 
who died young. You will find an secount of 





ft and ite author in the second volume of 
Duyckinck’s ‘ American Cyclopedia,’ 
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Writing in April, 1875, the poet says: 

“ 1 shall be most bappy to subscribe to the 
8. C. Hall testimonial. Please let me know 
the average amount of subscription and I will 
immediately send you mine. Many thanks 
for the Gaelic versions of ‘Suspiria’ and the 
*Pealm of Life.’ They are, indeed, literary 
curiosities, . . . Isend yous copy of the 
poem you mention for your daughter, which 
please present to her, with my kindest re- 
gards.”’ 

Mr. Longfellow, writing in 1876, remarks: 

“Tam much obliged to you for sending me 
the proof-sheets of Mr. Symington’s article 
on Frefligrath. I return a portion of it, with a 
few corrections. He is wrong in attributing 
to me any translations of Freiligrath’s poems. 
There are several in the ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe,’ which probably led bim astray. Had 
he, however, looked at the table of contents, 
he would haye found the authors or sources of 
all the translations. If you are writing to Mr. 
Symington, please set this matter right. . . . 
In the volumes of my ‘Poems of Places’ de- 
voted to Scotland you will find several of your 
father’s compositions.’’ 

This series extended to some thirty vol- 
umes, and, completed in 1879, was, I may 
mention, Mr. Longfellow’s last literary 
work, with the exception of several occa- 
sional poems, which have appeared since 
that time. These beautiful little books, 
which deserve to be better known, are 
valuable mines of literary treasures, dimin- 
utive but delightful. Longfellow liked 
them, and said to me that “‘ the preparation 
of the series wasa labor of love, and light 
and easy work, like translating.” 

At our last meeting, as I learn froma 
little memorandum book, he alluded to the 
death of Bryant and Dana, and said: 
“*The years are thinning us out, and we 
old graybeards must close up our ranks.” 
Pointing out the portraits of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Sumner, which hung in hig 
library, he said of them and of his own 
pictures that some of the photographs 
were admired, and remarked that they 
**rendered justice without mercy.” A 
fine oil portrait, which was painted long 
ago, by Alexander, had been engraved for 
some magazine. He preferred it and some 
otber early counterfeit presentments to the 
later ones, saying: ‘‘We old gentlemen, 
like Irving, generally prefer to be remem- 
bered as we were, rather than as we are.” 
He dwelt at considerable length and with 
undisguised pleasure on his last sojourn in 
Italy, alluding to our meetings at Sorrento, 
Naples, and elsewhere, and concluded by 
saying: ‘Alas! I shall never see that sunny 
land again.” 

Longfellow spoke of some mutual friends 
at Nahant, from which place he had re- 
cently returned, and said: ‘‘ Yes, I have 
had two months of delicious idleness at 
Nubant, and it is time that I put on the 
harness again.” Allading to Bryant having 
taken up the translating of Homer at 
seventy-two, for occupation of mind, he 
remarked that he “found that translating 
was like floating with the tide.” He 
agreed with what Bryant said to me, that 
old men should keep the mind occupied, to 
preserve it, and introduced the incident of 
the old horse who fell down the moment that 
hestopped! Showing some of his pictures, 
he particularly dwelt on Buchanan Read’s 
famous group of his three daughters, and 
oo one of Copley’s, representing two of Sir 
William Pepperell’s children, the style of 
which the poet thought strongly resembled 
some of Gainsborough’s paintings. It oc- 
cupied a place of honor in his drawing- 
room. 

The poet mentioned an agreeable visit 
that he had received the previous Summer 
from the Duke of Argyll, and expressed 
admiration for him as a man of ability and 
as a member of the literary guild. ‘‘ When 
I was in England the last time,” said Mr. 
Longfellow, ‘‘I listened to an extremely 
interesting and able debate between the 
Duke and Bishop Wilberforce, sometimes 
described as ‘ Soapy Sam,’ and in the Lower 
House | heard a warm encounter between 
Disraeli and that truly great man, Glad- 
stone.” Adding, in answer to my inquiry: 
‘Yes, it was my good fortune to have met 
these political rivals,” 

Having been intrusted with a commis- 
sion from an English author, who wished 
to obtain data from the poet, with a view to 
writing his life for a series then in course 
of publication,* Longfellow said: ‘1 have 


* Biographies of Bryant, Lover, Moore, and Words- 
worth By Andrew J. Symington, F.B.58. 





no possible objection to your friend’s un- 


dertaking a memoir, if he deems me worthy 
of being included among his biographies; 
but for me to sit down and prepare material 
for Mr. Symington would be like writing 
my autobiography.” And in urging him to 
be present during the unveiling, in the fol- 
lowing month, of the Burns statue io the 
Central Park, and to be our guest at that 
time, he said: ‘‘ Unfortunately, I have too 
many friends in New York, and, troubled as 
I am at present with neuralgia, I fear the 
excitement and bustle would be too 
much for me. No; I could not keep quiet 
there, and I trust that you will kindly ex- 
cuse me to your committee. I feel sure 
that it will be a pleasant occasion, and I 
promise myself much pleasure from read- 
ing the address that Mr. Curtis is to deliver, 
for Burns is a subject in which I am always 
interested. Pray, do not feel that it is 
necessary to send me a formal invitation; 
as I cannot possibly come.” 

Before our departure we were invited to 
sit down in the carved chair made from the 
“ spreading chestnut tree,” presented to the 
poet by the school children of Cambridge, 
and shown many other objects of interest, 
including the old clock on the stairs and 
the pen received from ‘‘ beautiful Helen of 
Maine,” with its ‘‘ iron link from the chain 
of Bonnivard,” its ‘‘wood from the frig- 
ate’s mast,” that wrote on “‘the sky the 
song of the sea and the blast,” and its three 
jewels from the sands of Ceylon, the mount- 
ains of Maine, and the snows of Siberia. 

We parted at the poet’s gate on that 
sunny September morning, never to meet 
again; but I shall always retain the remem- 
brance of his venerable appearance, his 
sweet old-school courtesy of manners, and 
of the many meetings that it was my priv- 
ilege to have enjoyed with the best loved of 
American poets: 

“ Bay not the poet dies! 
Though in the dust he lies, 
He cannot forfeit his melodious breath, 
Unsphered by envious Death ! 


Life drops the voiceless myriads from its roll: 
Their fate he cannot share, 


Has left his dearer self, the music of his soul!” 
New Youre Crrr. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Tue medieval measure against Chinese 
immigration, which by such throes of 
prejudice, passion, and of personal and 
political interest was brought to life, finally 
passed the House of Representatives and 
waits only the signature of President 
Arthur to become alaw. Asa psycholog- 
ical study the debate was full of interest. 
It was pleasant to see Massachusetts bring 
a solid phalanx to the front In defense 
of human equity and of human progress. It 
was interesting to see the turned-about 
face of the South in persons of Brown, of 
Georgia, and Hooker, of Mississippi, plead- 
ing with impassioned eloquence for the ad 
vancement of an ostracised race, and 
pointing their cry with the uplifted 
image of the enfranchised and Christian- 
ized African. Nor was it less absorbing to 
listen to the exigent, self-interested man of 
the Western slope, as he demanded that the 
Chinaman sbould be totally, pitilessly shut 
out from our shores for at least twenty 
years. No fair-minded person who recalls 
the great percentage of Chinese workmen in 
California alone will deny that the Cali- 
fornian hasa grievance. The injustice of 
the bill lies notin the fact that it seeks to 
limit the immigration from China, for this 
was specifically allowed in the last treaty 
between the United States and that power; 
the injustice is in the fact that the bill 
violates the spirit of that treaty and lays 
upon a people whose friendship we, as a 
nation, have been seeking for more than a 
generation the most humiliating restric- 
tions, with a direct violation on our part 
of faith and honor, proved by the spirit we 
manifest. If, in retaliation, the Govern- 
ment of China should at once issue an edict 
banishing every American missionary from 
its shores, every American vessel from iis 
ports, it would have an excuse for the spir- 
it of its act that the American Congress has 
not. 

One of the most potent objections 
brought against Chinese emigration into 
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degradation it is declared it will bring with 
it. Whatan admission! That even mor- 
ally the Mongolian can overpower the 
Caucasian! that heathen vice can stain, if 
not blot out Christian faith and purity! 
What are we to say of an opposite fact, that 
can be put against this declaration, so often 
made in Congress during this great Chinese 
debate—viz., that the vice of these 
people is so terrible that it endangers the 
moral integrity of a whole Caucasian 
nation? The fact tobe put against it is 
that the Chinese studentsin New Haven 
were recalled by the Chinese Government 
because it was known that some of them 
had become touched by American vice 
and had entered upon lives of dissipation. 
They were recalled that they might escape 
further contamination. The mistake made 
was that all the students were recalled, 
when only the culprits should have been 
summoned back to the covert of Celestial 
virtue. An American will naturally come 
to a selfish or a sentimental conclusion 
concerning this great issue according to 
his antecedents and his associations. The 
man of the Western coast drives back the 
Chinese laborer, not only as an alien, but 
an enemy to his own race and its civiliza- 
tion. The man of the Eastern coast wel- 
comes him, under the Constitution, as the 
scion, however poor, of an ancient and 
learned people. The Western man calls 
him a barbarian. The Eastern man calls 
him a philosopher and a poet. There are 
shades of truth in both of these conclu- 
sions; but there is a common-sense, com- 
prehensive Christian view, reaching on to 
the far future, to be taken of this subject, 
more potent than the most intense convic- 
tion of any half-vision, so far as it ex- 
presses the will of that Providence which 
through the ages makes and unmakes peo- 
ples and empires. Oonfucius was born 
more than five hundred centuries before 
Jesus Christ, yet China boasted of a liter- 
ature before Confucius was born. The 
civilization of China, limited as it is old, 
hungers, at last, though almost uncon- 
aciously, for somewhat of the new life and 
unknown intelligence of yotnger peo- 
ples. Aside from the pressing material 
need of the teeming myriads of its poor, its 
learned men have come sufficiently in con- 
tact with foreign science and foreign skil) 
to become, through all their conceit of 
knowledge, conscious of the fact that, in 
certain national emergencies a knowledge 
of gunboats and of the exact sciences might 
serve them a better turn even than Chinese 
ethics. One misfortune of America ts 
identical with that of China—it is afflicted 
with that national conceit which forces it 
to set a belittling and contemptuous esti- 
mate upon a people whose civilization is 
the antipodes of its own. The Chinese 
mandarin respects for its material capacity 
the American gunboat, American fire-arms, 
or any one of their great mechanical 
achievements; but to-day he despises 
American ethics. He looks with contempt 
upon the vast philosophical systems evolved 
from Caucasian thought, as he does on the 
sufficing religion which crowns Cau- 
casian faith, because, in reality, he 
knows nothing about them. In turn, the 
American underrates the Chinaman. His 
exhaustive, endless competitive examina- 
tions, his knowledge of a literature seem- 
ingly old as time, his skill io a thousand 
delicate and refining arts all go for naught 
with the man who has no literal knowledge 
ofthem. To him even the polished man- 
darin represents only a rat-eating, servile, 
despicable race, who, after more than thirty 
years of ardent invitation from America 
for bis temerity in accepting it, can only 
touch American soil underthe most humilia- 
ting and pitiless penalties. How is the 
Eastern Empire and the Western World, 
in knowing each other, to rise toa higher 
civilization, to that personal tolerance, to 
that brotherhood of men, that faith in one 
Father that all together most make a nation’s 
last consummate crown? We find the reply 
not only in the Christian Gospel, but in the 
Pagan’s Analects. Confucius said: ‘I will 
not be afflicted because men know not me. 
I will be afflicted because 1 know not men.” 
The Chinese, shut for so many centuries 
within the walls of his empire, withio the 
walls of his prejudice, ‘‘ must know men” 
of other races, of other climes, know them 
at their best, not their worst, before he cap 
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the United States is the increase of moral | grow to that larger and finer enlightenment 


that even now we believe awaits his future, 
He must know men through their person- 
ality not only, but also through their 
thought. ‘The literature and the science of 
the West must penetrate Asia before even 
its greatest people can rise to the altitude of 
the best civilization. No one can con the 
demands of the most advanced education of 
China without a painful consciousness 
of its defects and limitations. Its enor- 
mous demands upon the memory is set 
against no comprehensive discipline of the 
reasoning faculties. Its immense manipu- 
lation of poetry and of mental philosophy 
finds no balance in knowledge of exact 
science and mathematics. This is true 
while China boasts of the oldest and most 
famouauniversity injthe world—the Han Lin 
Youen, founded A. D. 725. Wordsare in- 
adequate to give any idea of the libraries 
on libraries said to beissued from this Im- 
perial College in the Asian land of letters 
—libraries each devoted to a separate sub- 
ject, including, among many others, arche- 
ology, numismatics, moral philosophy, 
bibliography, systems of religion and ethics. 

And yet was an era set in the darkness of 
many ages when the Chinese Polytechnic 
was established and when the Chinese 
‘Scientific Magazine” was started by Mr. 
Fryer, of the Kionznan Arsenal. This gentle- 
man has translated many technical works for 
the guidance of the Chinese Government and 
Chinese engineers, which have roused lead- 
ing Chinese of a high rank to a late knowl- 
edge of the very serious deficiencies of their 
system of education; but to the vast masses 
of this reading people the knowledge of the 
West is all shut out. Still let us believe 
that, despite the depressing and unciviliz- 
ing restrictions of the Anti-Chinese Bill of 
an American Congress, the Chinese Poly- 
technic and the Chinese “Scientific Maga- 
zine” are but preludes to the larger knowl- 
edge of the larger day which awaits this 
people. When, with such instruction, the 
English classics, the thoughts of masters in 
poetry, in politics, in philosophy, in sci- 
ence, in religion are translated into the 
Chinese vernacular, and read and studied 
by the Chinese people, then and not till 
then will the misconception, the injustice, 
the ignorant conceit and selfishness which 
pow separates two great nations cease. 

The constant cry of the projectors and 
defenders of the Anti-Chinese Bill has been 
that this diffusion of knowledge, the 
gradual affiliation of two opposing nations, 
the one civilized, the other barbarous, is 
impossible. The assertion is constantly 
reiterated that the Chinese will never as- 
similate with the civilization of this coun- 
try, much less with itsreligion. We may 
well ask ourselves if Americans, as a peo- 
ple, have ever offered the Chinese any in- 
ducement to ‘‘assimilate” outside of per- 
petual oppression and tyranny? But, ad- 
mitting that they will not assimilate and 
that every Chinaman would finally get out _ 
of the way of his enemies, to lie down in final 
peace with his ancestors, despite the intol- 
erance in which they lived and moved, would 
not these ten thousand Chinamen carry back 
to their native land some hint,a broader, 
if not a kindlier civilization, some touch, 
finer skill, some ray of wider knowledge? 
But those who are so fortunate as to know 
and converse familiarly with Chinese gen- 
tlemen know well that this wide-sweeping 
estimate is as false as it is vulgar. 

No one is so keenly conscious or so 
thoughtfully sure as the educated China- 
man who has come in contact with Euro- 
pean life, and thought that China, after liv- 
ing more than fifty centuries, waits a new 
era. The very sources of her literature ex- 
hausted, she cries for the infusion of a new 
life. The geographical and political isola- 
tion of centuries already broken, the Chi- 
nese statesman turns his interest to far-off 
forms and administrations of government. 
The scholar demands new demonstrations 
of science; the youth dreams of far-off EI- 
doradoes; even the artisan sighs and starts 
for the finer skill and higher wages of the 
West. 

The reason given by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for recalling all the students from 
New Haven was that those who had not 
become dissipated were rapidly becoming 
“* Americanized.” Mr. Yung Wing, the 
second Chinese minister in the former 
Chinese legation in Washington, came from 
China to this country at eight years of age. 
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He was graduated from Yale CoHege, mar- 
ried the sister of a classmate, a bright-eyed, 
well-educated Connecticut girl, and is now 
io China, baving been honorably recalled to 
give an account of his stewardship and to 
receive from the gift of bis government 
honorable promotion. The father of daugh- 
ters whose mother is an American, he went 
back fired with the purpose to do all in his 
power to establish in China a national 
school for girls. I recall with enduring 
friendship for the speaker the earnest, al- 
most impassioned tones in which he ex- 
pressed his longing for a new Christian day 
for China. Here was one son of the race that 
we hear soconstantly can never be assim- 
ilated. And where there is one to-day there 
would have been ten thousands if granted 
the opportunity which fell to Yung Wing. 

On the elemental ground of humanity, 
does America owe nothing to the women of 
China? If American men ignore the debt, 
American women never can. In your 
largeness of opportunity, in your plenitude 
of power, remember, O my sisters, that 
more than two hundred millions of women 
ina nation knocking at your door know 
nothing of knowledge, of honor, freedom, 
of faith as you know it. China, so lavish 
in opportunities to her sons, holds in all 
her teeming spaces not one acknowledged 
school for her daughters. Not only are 
girl babies murdered, because their woman 
life is deemed not worth the living; but to- 
day in China women are constantly bought 
and sold in marriage, as men buy and sell 
cattle, and this in a land where the mother 
is revered and obeyed, from the lowest to 
the highest, and where a woman, if 
royal, may hold supreme authority. 
No other country seems to show such 
sharp contrasts and contradictions in the 
condition of women. The personal kind- 
ness and consideration so largely shown 
them comes from the natural kindness and 
fine-fibered intelligence of Chinese men, 
while the degradation and slavery of their 
condition, flowing from Chinese usages 
and laws, is due largely to their religion. 
It is the religion of a country that defines 
the lot of its women. The women of 
China are no exceptions to their sisters in 
Turkey and in India. What are we to 
expect of a religion in its dealings with 
ope-balf of the human race whose founder, 
Confucius, never uttered a generous word 
or expressed a lofty sentiment concerning 
women? What results are we to expect 
from the tenets of a philosopher who not 
only laid no claim to divine revelation, 
but who never expressed any faith in the 
moral growth of the race and in the final 
regeneration of society? His sententious 
proverbs, coming down the ages, make a 
moral code for the mandarin class, which 
they call a religion; but as a religious 
and intellectual being it has done nothing 
for women. Nor has Buddhism, so largely 
the religion of the Chinese masses, done 
apy more. Beginning in a spirit that was 
Christlike in its self-abnegation, in its per- 
fect charity, it has degenerated from its 
lofty first ideal into meaningless mum- 
meries, which do nothing for the real de- 
velopment and exaltation of human life 
and character. 

But it is Confucius who said ‘‘Man is 
greater than any system of thought,” and I 
may add: The personal man is nearly always 
better than his laws. Alas! for the women 
of the most Christian lands, were this not 
true. Thus I thought, the other evening, 
while conversing quietly in my own parlor 
with a Chinese gentleman, an accomplished 
member of the Chinese legation now in 
Washington. 

Speaking of the competitive examinations 
of China, he said, with a sudden look of 
pride: ‘*I have received the fifth degree 
and it is shared equally by my wife. Ihave 
bod honor that does not belong equally to 

er.” 


“*Did she with you study for the degree?” 
I asked. 

“*Ob! no. She received it because it was 
mine. No woman in China is allowed to 
study for competitive examinations; but I 
have educated my wife myself. Sbe is one 
in a thousand (with another glance of 
pride). She speaks English as well as 1 
do, and my little girl has been for five 
years in a European school and is an ex- 
cellent scholar.” 

While he acknowledged that China can 
boast of no accredited native schools for 


~ 








girls, he also affirmed, despite the cruel 
neglect and prohibition of centuries, that 
many Chinese women to-day are more or 
less educated through the instructions of 
their male relatives, through private tutors, 
and through the European schools estab- 
lished in the cities of China open by treaty. 
He also bore witness to the fact, which we 
all know, that, despite sex, law, or gospel, - 
it is always the superior mental force that 
rules. 

‘My grandmother ruled everybody,” 
said Mr. C. ‘‘ We all obeyed her.” 

Many of us recall the remarkable will 
left by the ruling Empress of China, last 
Summer. Its dignity, its comprehensive- 
ness could not be exceeded. She was a 
woman of keen intelligence, of real mental 
force, and both did her service in the ful- 
fillment of her high responsibilities. The 
present Empress, who will hold every pre- 
rogative of an emperor till the heir of the 
throne reaches his majority, is said by those 
who speak from personal knowledge to 
possess a wider knowledge of affairs and a 
stronger intellect than even her predecessor. 

So much is true in the empire where to- 
day a woman happens to be the supreme 
final power in the government of a land 
in which women are bought and sold and 
held by law in ignorance and contempt. 


’ Is there no better future for these two hun- 


dred million women? We believe it. Ten 
thousand anti-Chinese bills, shutting the 
Chinese from our ports, could not quench 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, which 
light already the shores of the ancient 
empire. 

Buddha believed that he was the first of 
along line of Buddhas, who would appear 
in succession upon the earth, as the human 
race needed them. Confucius declared that 
further on down the ages greater light, 
wider-reaching truth would come upon 
China, and that it would come from the 
West. Ten thousand American Congresses, 
in their selfish greed and fear of con- 
tamination, cannot hold this light and 
truth back, for it is sent of God. 
And American women may thank God 
that he permitted an American woman, 
with the skill of science; the touch 
of healing, and the heart of love, in a single 
act to do more for the true advancement of 
Chinese women, more for the true union of 
two opposing races, more for Christianity 
than all the missionaries of Northern China 
had been able to do in twenty years. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Methodist Church sent to Shang- 
hai two women medical missionaries. One 
of these, Dr. Leonora Howard, was in due 
time called to treat in serious illness Lady 
Li, the wife of China’s great viceroy and 
statesman, Li Hung-Chang. She was able 
to restore one whom native physicians had 
given up todie. Asa result, aletter from 
a leading merchant in Shanghai tells us that 
**Lady Li loves Miss Howard as her own 
daughter, Miss H. having now from twenty 
to one hundred patients a day at 
the temple; and Viceroy Li Hung-Chang, 
tich and powerful, who has long been cel- 
ebrated for his anti-foreign prejudices, bas, 
out of gratitude to the healer of his wife, 
built a great hospital for men and women 
at Shanghai, in which Miss Howard holds 
a responsible and commanding position.” 
Healing and light have already reached 
the Chinese women; not through the might 
or will of man, but through the intelligent 
consecration of women. The present 
Chinese legation at Washington consists of 
about thirty persons, all men, save Mad- 
ame Cheng, the wife of the minister, and 
her maid. Two or three members of the 
legation speak English; but all are notice- 
able for the affability and elegance of their 
manners and the intelligence of their con- 
versation. All dress in full native costume. 
To well-bred people of innate refine- 
ment the button on the cap, the queue, the 
flowing robe, the low, pointed shoes, if no- 
ticed at first, are speedily forgotten. If you 
meet an intelligent and agreeable gentleman, 
you must have a vulgar mind if you think 
chiefly of his costume. Nevertheless, their 
costume isa source of genuine distress to a 
Chinaman, as are even his features to a 
Japanese, who has donned European attire. 

**Do you like the Americans you meet?” I 
asked of Mr. C——. 

Oh! yes,” he answered, ‘‘ very much, 
I like the society I meet in Washington, 
There is only one thing I don’t like.” 
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* What is that?” 

“I don’t like to be hooted efter in the 
street and to be called a rat-eater?” 

‘Surely, that can’t bappen to you ofteny 

“Yes, it does, constantly, the whole 
length of the streets; and one can’t like it.” 

Here came in the assertion of Mr. 
Bartlett, the American secretary of the 
Chinese legation and erst a long time 
writer for Toe INDEPENDENT, that at the 
Inauguration of President Garfield both 
the Chinese and Japanese legations in the 
procession were hooted at in derision from 
the Capitol to the Treasury, and that, while 
the Japanese legation wore European cos- 
tumes, Mr. Yosheda, the Japanese min- 
ister, with Mrs. Yosheda, were a most 
gentle, refined, and interesting pair of peo- 
ple. They lived in great elegance, with 
their beautiful young children around them. 
They entertained with grace and lavish 
hospitality. Both were members of the 
Episcopal Church, in every way dressing 
and appearing as the well-bred gentle peo- 
ple that they were. Yet, when they came 
to leave Washington for Japan, Mr. 
Yosheda sald that ‘‘he was sorry on every 
account but one. It would be a relief to 
be once more where he could walk abroad 
without being hooted after in the streets 
and called a rat-eater.” 

Could vulgar caste of race go further or 
lower? 

This fact of American civilization, in 
their berating of the children of the East, 
should not be overlooked by the eloquent 
men of the Pacific Coast. 

The Chinese legation occupy the spa- 
cious and beautiful house built by Governor 
Shepherd for himself, and here already the 
Chinese minister has given an elegant 
formal reception to the high-official men of 
the Capital. The present minister, Cheng 
Tsao Ju, was, before coming to America, 
for fifteen years the superintendent of one 


of the great arsenals of China. He is a 


mandarin of the first rank, belonging to the 
progressive party of China, who believe 
that China has before her a future greater 
than her past. He is now receiving his 
first impressions of this vast country and 
people, who both are sparse beside his own. 
If he has read one-half of the anathemas 
hurled against bis race within the Capital 
of the United States iu a single week, he 
may well doubt his own welcome and the 
utility of further negotiations with rulers 
so narrowly and selfishly unfriendly. Per- 
sonally Cheng Tsao Juis a man nearing 
sixty years of age, of medium height, power- 
fully built. His head is high and noble in 
outline, his expression benevolent, his smile 
most kindly, his bearing as affable as it is 
dignified. He wears no beard, but a light 
moustache shades a mouth marked by its 
expression of firmness, refinement, and gen- 
tleness. 

There is astrength of feature, a sugges- 
tion of positive mental and physical force 
about him, which seems to indicate a dom- 
inant mingling of Tartar blood with the 
finer and more feminive elements of the pure 
Chinese, as if in him the Chinese and the 
Mantchus met and the latter prevailed. 
However this may be, we have welcomed, 
in Cheng Tsao Ju the chief representative 
of the powerful government of a vast em- 
pire, of a most unique, intelligent, and in- 
teresting people, to whom in the brother- 
hood of the human family we owe much, 
and the prayer of at least one is that, when 
he leaves us, to return to his native shores, 
he may bear with him no lowered ideal of 
human nature and hold no just cause to 
think more poorly of us than when he 
came. 

Wasurnaton, D. C., March 1882. 





ME. LONGFELLOW AT HOME. 


BY A NEIGHBOR. 





Wurtz all the English-speaking world 
mourns the departed poet, Cambridge, the 
community in which Mr. Longfellow lived, 
groans at the loss of the man, the friend, 
the neighbor, the most honored and the 
most beloved. I will respond to your re- 
quest to speak of Mr. Longfellow io his 
ordinary relations as a member of a New 
England community, I speak from no 
greater intimacy, perhaps, than hundreds 
of his neighbors enjoyed; but thus, it may 
be, being without the partiality of special 
friendship, I can better express the general 
sentiment with which he was regarded. 









Mr. Longfellow was held here may be better 
understood, it may be well to mention some 
of the social characteristics of ‘‘Old Cam- 
bridge,” as it is familiarly called, or rather 
that portion of it in which Mr. Longfellow 
lived. Whether from Puritan inheritance, 
or the happy influence of letters, or the 
simple tastes and modest means of the 
scholars who have given tone to its society, 
or to the semi-rural habits encouraged by 
the possession of broad grounds and exten- 
sive gardens, there is a simplicity, almost 
homeliness, in the social life of Cambridge 
not ordinarily attributed to the New Eng- 
land metropolis of letters. There is not 
only a prevading kindliness within what 
might be esteemed the more select circles, 
buta freedom and friendliness of intercourse 
among all classes of the community seldom 
seen elsewhere. To this excellent social 
spirit Mr. Longfellow greatly contributed; 
certainly he largely partook of it. And 
this may explain how he became so closely 
identified with all classes of the community 
in which he lived and how he gained the 
privilege of that general appreciation which 
he enjoyed. 

Hundreds of men honored him who 
knew nothing ‘of him asa poet. The first 
notice I had of the impending calamity was 
from an Irish porter in an office in Boston, 
who rushed into my room with this ex- 
clamation: “‘It is on the bulletin-boards 
that our dear, good friend, Mr. Longfellow, 
is dying. I have worked at his house, re- 
pairing his furnace, many a day. There 
was nobody like him in all Cambridge.” 
On the way home in the horse-cars, the 
fatal end being then publicly known, men 
and women talked about it to their fellow- 
passengers, though strangers, as they are 
wont to do in some great public calamity, 
And in his own town, I believe, that on 
that night there was scarcely a home which 
was not pervaded by the common sorrow. 
On the next morning the sentiment, if not 
the words, was uttered from every lip: 
“The sun of Cambridge is extinguished.” 

To the poorer classes Mr. Longfellow 
was endeared by his discriminating and un- 
ostentatious benevolence. I happened to 
be often brought in contact with a very in- 
telligent but cynical and discontented labox- 
ing man, who never lost an opportunity of 
railing against the rich. To such men 
wealth and poverty are the only distinctions 
in life. In one of his denunciations I heard 
him say: ‘I will make an exception of one 
rich man, and that is Mr. Longfellow. You 
have no idea how much the laboring men 
of Cambridge think of him. There is 
many and many a family that gets a load of 
coal from Mr. Longfellow, without any- 
body knowing where it comes from.” 

The sturdy and practical men of Cam- 
bridge liked Mr. Longfellow for his method- 
ical business habits, his punctuality io his 
engagements, his good sense in his affairs, 
his interest in the concerns of the town, 
and his soundness on public questions. 
Though he rarely attended political meet- 
ings, he was a pronounced Republican and 
always contributed to the funds required 
for political exigencies. Though never 
engaging in controversy, he took care that 
his political sympathies should be known; 
and, while the people of his town are some- 
what conspicuous for their erratic or, as 
they would call them, independent views 
in politics, Mr. Longfellow, with his prac- 
tical good sense, recognized the necessity 
of parties in politics and was accustomed 
to say: ‘‘I vote with my party.” 

The people of Cambridge delighted in 
Mr. Longfellow’s loyalty to the town of his 
residence and its society. They could not 
fail] tobe gratified that he and his family 
did not seck the society of the neighboring 
metropolis, or, rather, usually declined its 
solicitations and preferred the simple and 
familiar ways and old friends of the less 
pretentious suburban community. Nothing 
could be more charming than the apparent- 
ly absolute unconsciousness of distinction 
which pervaded the intercourse of Mr 
Longfellow and his family with Cambridge 
society. 

The people of Cambridge are quite justly 
proud of their historic monuments, which, 
with the growing greatness of the West 
will soon be nearly all left us of the East to 
boast of. Under any circumstances, they 
would be chiefly proud of the Cragie man- 
sion, the headquarters of Washington dur. 
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ing the siege of Boston. They were doubly 
picud that this mansion should receive a 
new glory from the world’s poet and their 
friead. Tbey became accustomed to asso- 
ciate him with Washington; at least, they 
regarded him as the only one wortby of be- 
iug Washington’s successor in that resi 
dence. 

His first introduction to this mansion was 
the result of his first important literary work. 
The circumstances were these, as he once re- 
la'ed them to me: During his early residence 
io Cambridge, hearing that Madam Cragie, 
whose declising fortunes compelled her to 
let some of her apartments, had still some 
vacant and desiring a longer walk to and 
from the College, Mr. Longfellow made ap 
plication for their occupation. ‘‘ But,” said 
Madam Cragie, after be had supposed the 
matter was arranged, ‘‘I am sorry to tell 
you that I never have students to live with 
me.” ‘1 am not one,” replied he. ‘‘I am 
a professor and my name is Longfellow. 
“If you are the author of ‘Outré Mere’ then 
you can come,” she answered, and so the 
poet became tha partial occupant of the state- 
ly residence, which subsequently passed into 
his complete possession. 

The crowds of strangers who visited him 
at 'bis mansion, witb letters or personal in- 
troductions through friends, would bave 
been an annoyance to one of a less kindly 
puture. The poet was pever more attract- 
ive than in these unexpected interviews 
with absolute strangers. He received them 
with gentle courtesy, glided readily into 
common topics, but carefully warded off all 
complimentary references to his works. 
This was bis invariable custom in general 
conversution. I was present when a dis 
tiaguished party from Canada was intro- 
duced, and remember, when a charming 
lady of the party gracefully repeated a 
message of high compliment from tbe Prin- 
cess Louise, how courteously he received it 
and how instavtly he turved the conver- 
sation in anoiher direction. I remember at 
avotLer of these introductions a stranger 
lady distrustfully asked Mr. Longfellow for 
his autograph. He assured her by at once 
asseuting, while be remarked: “1 know 
some persous object to giving their auto- 
graphs; but, if so little a thing will give 
pleasure, how cav one refuse?” 

Mr. Lougfellow often amused his friends 
with humorous accounts of some of these 
visits. I recall his account of one which 
seemed to delight him hugely. An English 
gentleman thus abruptly introduced him 
self without letters: “Is this Mr. Longfel- 
low? Well, sir. As you have no ruins in 
your country, I thought,” growing embuar- 
rassed, “I thought I would call and see 
you.” 

I suspect that even very distinguished 
visitors sometimes bored bim. I recollect 
his telling me that the Duke of Argyll, a 
persistent orvithologist, troubled bim con- 
siderably by asking him the names of birds 
whose ootes they heard while sitting on bis 
verandab. Mr. Longfellow was no natur- 
alist; be did not know our birds specifical- 
ly and flowers are sometimes found bluom- 
ing at extraordinary seasons in his poetry. 
He remarked to me cnce upon the flaming 
splendor of the Cydonia Japonica (red-flow- 
ering quince), and asked the name of that 
familiar shrub, saying: ‘I know nothing 
about flowers.” Yet he saw in Nature 
whut uo mere naturalist could ever hope to 
Bre. 

With Mr. Longfellow as a poet, art was 
by no means secondary to sentiment. He 
was essentially av artist, aud rejoiced iv all 
its forms—painting, sculpture, music, and 
the stage—especially the two latter, and 
delighted to honor those who excelled iv 
each of these departments of art. He did 
not like the modern Queen Ann bouses 
in street architecture, as 1 heard him say 
the last time I saw bim, while we walked 
together on his favorite verandah. He 
noticed whatever was graceful or beautiful 
in the dresses of his lady friends, and was 
exquisitely nice in his own costume, not 
despising a bit of bright color which well 
suited his fair complexion. 

Let me supplement these imperfect notes 
with some slight reminiscences kindly sup- 
plied by a ludy at my elbow, 

“Mr. Longfellow was so simple in his 
manner and so free from the habit of speak- 
ing for effect, which sometimes even great 
men fall into unconsciously, and made his 
friends so at home by his kindly courtesy, 








that they failed to take note of what they 
would now so gladly remember. I know 
abe peculiar charm of his language in talk- 
ing of the commonest things; how, in 
speaking of the trees, the clouds, or the 
weather, he would express some delicate 
thought or quaint conceit, as agreeable as 
unexpected. But I can recall but a few of 
these expressions, and these too trivial to 
be preserved, if they had not fallen from 
bim. 

“My first impression of his sweetness I 
gathered some yeurs ago, when I accident- 
sily overheard him in conversation with 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, as | walked be- 
hind them on Brattle Street. A sweet little 
girl came running by them, and I heard 
Mr. Longfellow say to Mr. Lowell ‘1 like 
little girls the best,’ and he continued: 

“* What are little girls made of ? 
Sugar and spice 
And all things nice, 
That's what little girls are made of.’ 
We can see how by a sort of instinct all the 
little girls in the land are repeating the 
verses of the poet who loved them go well. 

“Of late years Mr. Longfellow has gone 
very little into general society; but the 
archery parties recently given in his neigh- 
borhood seemed to afford him especial 
pleasure, and we have several beautiful 
afternoons to remember when he honored 
the Elmwood Archery Grounds and gazed 
upon thesport. ‘How they come like a 
band of young braves’ | remember hearing 
him say, as the young men returned with 
arrows from the targets. In the most ordin- 
ary conversation he was forever dropping 
pearls, and I recall a walk on the Charles 
River Bridge, when, as the breeze from the 
river swept through the commonplace tele- 
graph wires, he called them ‘an golian 
harp bung io the sky.’”’ 

We felt the loss of our beloved friend the 
more because it was so unexpected; for, 
although bis health bad beev delicate for 
some months, there was no serious appre- 
hension of fata) results. His bearing was 
so erect and his gait so light and springing, 
he was so genial, so cheerful, so beautiful, 
and apparently so untouched by old age 
that when | last saw bim and talked with 
him, not three weeks ago, it seemed as 
though he would live many years longer, 
the most cherished possession of the old 
town he loved so well. The legacy he bas 
left is pot merely his divine poems; it is 
also the memory of the benign presence 
which almost consecrated the scenes among 
which he dwelt. 


CaMBRIDOB, Mass. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LONGFELLOW 
ON AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY T. T. MUNGER, D. D. 





In the opening lines of ‘‘ Jn Memoriam” 
Teunyson says: 


“I held it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


The poet to whom he refers is commonly 
supposed to be Longfellow, and, if so, it is 
probably ‘* The Ladder of St. Augustine” 
tbat Teunyson had in mind. But the refer- 
ence in the second verse is wider than to 
any single poem, and so it may be taken 
from the ‘Psalm of Life” and ‘ Excel- 
sior.” The first of these poems is an appeal 
for earnestness and activity in life on the 
score of its brevity, and for achievement on 
the ground that though ‘‘time is fleeting,” 
*‘art is long”; bence, life will not be io 
vain and is to be lived bravely and help- 
fully. The other poem, ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
which, I happen to know, one of the re- 
maining great pocts of our country, re- 
cently, in private conversation, pronounced 
to be Longfellow’s best poem, is in a sterner 
strain and fully meets the thought in Tenny- 
son’s stanza. It describes a youth casting 
aside inferior appeals and striving after the 
highest, even though it involves death. It 
is a great poem; probably, as Dr. Holmes 
stated, his greatest, because the greatest 
meaning can be putinto it. It is capable 
ofa lower meaning—the fatal power of a 
quenchless ambition; but it is also 
capable of the interpretation that it 
describes that lofty and divine aspiration 
and resolve that fixes on eterval ends and 
pursues them through death. It is always 
just to give to any words their highest 
meaning. Longfellow was too open-eyed to 
suffer his muse to play about an inferior 





thought, when a higher one was so close at 
band and so ready to enter into the form 
he had prepared. His ‘* Excelsior” stands 
for that divine search and aspiration which 
is never fulfilled except through heroic 
purpose and beyond death. Its true refrain 
is found in the last line of ‘‘ Ultima Thule.” 

Into that mystery and here unattainable 
hight the poet himself has at last entered. 

It seems to be the fortune of the country 
within the past few months to taste the 
bitterness of death in a common or collect- 
ive way. It is hardly possible for death 
to come nearer to a nation than in its ruler. 
Surely, it never came closer or in bitterer 
form than when President Garfield passed 
from among us. We all as mourners went 
about the streets. 

It is impossible that any other American 
should dio whose death would come so 
close home to so many bearts as this which 
has just happened. It is felt well nigh 
universally. The death of a great man 
may be widely noted, but not correspond- 
ingly felt. But this brings with it sadness. 
Full years bad come upon him; but the poet 
is never old. When by distant firesides 
we read his poems, we do not say ‘* These 
are the words of an old ma®,” 'we do not 
figure the white locks and trembling limbs 
of age; but rather, we see before us an im- 
mortal youth or an age that has the fresh- 
ness and glory of youth, Besides, we none 
of us ever weary of those we love. When 
a nation has learned to love a great man, 
he sinks deeper and deeper into its affection 
—*‘as streams their channels deeper wear.” 
It is but the simple truth that Longfellow 
is the most widely known name ip the 
country, if we except some political names 
that are known perforce, and the most 
widely read, without exception. I would 
not indulge in gross estimates; but I think 
it no exaggeration to say that half the 
population of the country have read some 
one or more ofbispoems. When we recol- 
lect that all the school-readers for nearly 
fifty years have contained bis verses, we see 
that the estimate is not low. And no young 
person reads these poems—‘‘The Psalm 
of Life,” “‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
‘“‘The Hymn to Night,” ‘“‘ The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” ‘“‘ The Footsteps of Angels,” 
‘The Skeleton in Armor,” ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,” ‘‘The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,” ‘“‘Sandalphon,” or, in riper years, 
the tender tale of ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” the “ Tule 
of Hiawatha,” redolent of woods and wild 
nature—no young person ever reads these, 
even in a lesson-book, without a peculiar 
drawing to the poet. They have a special 
quality of conveying a sense of personality. 
Iam not sure that it goes along with the 
greatest poets; probably it does not. Shakes- 
peare makes no suggestion of himself; 
neither does Homer, or Milton, or Tenny- 
son; we never think of the author as we 
read the works of these great masters. 
However this be, it is not so with Long- 
fellow. The render’s touched sensibilities 
go out toward the man and rest there with 
sympathy. And so it has come about that 
this poet is held in an almost friendly 
esteem by a vast number of his countrymen 
and by a nearly equal number of English- 
men, for he is the popular poet there, as 
bere. 

The love that a nation has for its poets is 
very strong. It has in it an element of rev- 
erence, for the world has not yet got past 
the idea that the poet is inspired, and it is 
to be hoped that it never will. Something 
of the mystery that belongs to that 
real but unseen process by which 
a mind is moved to utter divine 
thoughts and sentiments in a form that 
also suggests divineness will always in- 
vest the poet and prompt reverence in the 
every-day mind. It has always been con- 
fessed that the poets stand at the head of 
the ranks of humanity. If there is any 
point where humanity visibly shades off 
into divinity, the divinity in whose im- 
age we are made and whose nature we 
share, it is in the poets. They speak in 
the finest and highest way; they utter the 
greatest truths and in the truest forms; 
they are the vehicles of the divinest senti- 
ments. _When ethical truth requires the 
best expression, it comes through a poet. 
Tbe Hebrew prophets were poets, and 
Christ himself, standing io that line, is to 
be so regarded. He was not a philosopher, 
nora moralist, noran orator, nor a states- 
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man—i. ¢., ¢f classed, he is not to be put 
into any of these categories; but, rather, 
into that of the Hebrew prophet poets. It 
was the beginning of a reverence that 
afterward bad occasion to change its form 
and pass into worship. The poets are the 
idols of humanity. We never quite rid 
ourselves of the feeling that they are of 
another order, that they have something 
that is not given to all, and this something 
is divine in its quality. 

‘* Divinity doth hedge about aking” says 
Shakespeare; but that is now over. Di- 
vinity now hedges about nothing ex- 
cept a@ poet or, perchance, a little cbild. 

The death of this man not only touches 
our hearts in this tender way, but it awakens 
asense of a breaking with the past. We 
have in this country little sense of an- 
tiquity; we hardly have anything old 
enough to awaken it; still, there is getting 
to be a somewhat tender and mellow feel- 
ing for the time just behind us. Our first 
centuries here are so barren that they give 
us almost nothing even to set down in 
history. It was one sallen, unvaried, hand- 
to-hand struggle to get foothold—a century 
and a half of simple hard work; but with 
the present century the severity of the 
struggle relaxed somewhat, a little breath- 
ing-time was secured, some space was found 
for learning and thought, the impulse to 
art and literature began to be felt. As this 
period drew on, minds were not wanting to 
take advantage of the opportunity. When 
society prepares molds, God is ever ready 
to fillthem. When the century began, we 
had given but two names to the world of 
thought—Franklin and Edwards; but, the 
conditions being ripe, we began at once to 
put candidates into the waiting seats of 
literary honor. We have produced three 
great novelists—Cooper and Hawthorne and 
Mrs. Stowe; two or more great historians; 
several great orators; not a few men of 
universal culture amongst our scholars; 
and at least six poets fit to be so-called. 
These groups are not far apart. Some 
members of them are dead—Cooper, Irving, 
Webster, Hawthorne, Bryant. The rest 
live on, but soon must go. These men, 
who in their several spheres stepped so 
easily into their high places and gathered 
about them so honest and well-won honors, 
hold a very dear place in the Americano 
heart. They came to our rescue when it 
was a question if this continent could pro- 
duce men of genius and culture; they vin- 
dicated our intellectual position and prom- 
ise; they enabled us to say to ourselves and 
to Europe: These are a specimen of what 
we shall yet show. The production of 
these few men, ten or twenty at most, is a 
stranger thing than it may at first seem. 
To produce a man of inteliectual culture 
without a preceding generation of culture 
is almost like creating something out of 
nothing. In England such cultivation is 
almost hereditary. Men catch the habit 
and tone before they are aware of it, from 
breathing always its atmosphere; but here 
we had nothing of this. All was provin- 
cial; thought was narrow; learning ran in 
certain grooves; there was no standard or 
inspiration athand. Notwithstanding these 
unfavorable conditions, these men who are 
now passing off the stage came forward, 
as if by some divine impulse, and did work 
that the world classes amongst the best. 
Nothing has been produced in the cen- 
tury more authentically stamped with 
the mark of genius and culture than 
the works of Hawthorne. Not all the 
combined writings of the English novel- 
ists of the century, except Scott, show such 
a weight and degree of subtle, profound, 
and original genius as do those of this 
great suthor. Iv poetry it is not 
so, Tennyson alone outweighs all of 
ours. Still there stood out six—nearly to- 
gether—and sang in so clear and unmis- 
takeable accents as to command the ear of 
the world of letters. No one of these poets 
is the imitator of or seems affected by 
another; but gotheir own way, called and 
elected to a special vocation. In no one of 
them is the selecting and ordaining gift 
more apparent than in Longfellow. Come 
simply of good New England stock, edu- 
cated in a country college, he early struck 
the note to which he bas since sung with 
utter fidelity. Heis appointed to teach in 
his college; goes to Europe for study, and 
returns, his provincialism, if he ever had 
any, gone; a man of cosmopolitan culture, 
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nothing good or patriotic lost; a self-poised 
man, evidently quite aware what he is set 
to do. 

I began to speak of the gratitude we fcel 
to these pioneers in our literature, tue ten- 
der regard in which we hold them, and the 
inevitable sadness felt as they go from us. 
We seem left alone—no one greater 
than another—an infinitely busy crowd, 
but no one excelling; a host of scrib- 
blers, but mostly imitators; a young, raw 
world, witbout a chief amongst us. 

Thus to the sadness of the loss of one 
greatly loved there is added the loss of an 
inspiring presence and a master in the 
world of thought and art. 

I will try to indicate some of the good in- 
finences this poet has set in motion about 
us and within us. 

1. In a restless age he has given us an ex- 
ample of quiet, and breathed not a little of 
it into our lives. No one ever reads a line 
of this poet without feeling rested. He 
never Jacks spirit. The thought is up to 
the theme; there is no indolence, no ori- 
ental, will-less dreaming; there is nothing 
that enervates or unfits for action. Still the 
feeling inserted into the reader is that of re- 
pose. This is not so in the greatest poets; 
but it may be so ina great poet. Milton 
and Shelley and Tennyson and Browning 
summon you to the intensest activ- 
ity and leave you in a _ stress 
of tumultuous thought; but Longfellow 
both feeds and refreshes the mind. He 
takes off your burden, instead of adding to 
it; he does not withdraw the lesson he sets 
before you, but he soothes you while you 
fulfill it. Heis pre-eminently the poet of 
peace and repose. In Whittier we feel the 
pressure of an over-acute moral nature; his 
lash of duty drives us to our tasks again (a 
very useful thing to do); but, at the same 
time, we need a little rest in a less rasping 
air. It isa marvel, when we think of it, 
that this restless age, this age of the super- 
lative; this driving, crowding, loud- 
mouthed age, that is nothingif not extreme, 
should produce a poet utterly without these 
characteristics. I think this isa main rea- 
son why we love him. We need him, asa 
lired child needs a soothing nurse. This 
influence is not fanciful. Ido not mean 
that busy merchants and harrassed lawyers 
and perplexed railroad managers go to the 
pages of Longfellow for rest; but many 4 
scholar, many a preacher and editor and 
teacher reads these pages and turns to his 
work with a calmer spirit, that shows itself 
in other printed pages, in sermons and edi- 
torials of a better temper andin patience 
and cheer in the school-room. 

2. He has made a-fine example of the 
value and power of simplicity in thought 
and feeling. Hardly anything in him is so 
conspicuous. Read any poem of bis, and you 
say: How simple! Thereis nothing startliag 
in the thought. It may or may pot be new; 
it is certainly true; but it comes to you in 
so natural a way that it does not surprise 
you. Itis the same in hislanguage. There 

are no contortions demanding your won- 
der, nothing of what is sometimes called 
style, except transparency. No surging and 
pounding and piling on and extravagance, 
or striving for effect; but only a clear, 
simple reflection of clear and beautiful 
thought. It is not a slight thing that a 
million or more of children are daily drilled 
in this utter truthfulness of’ speech. It 
tends to truthfulness; it promotes good 
manners; it represses the national vice of 
exaggeration. It may be said that he does 
not handle the great themes, the vexed and 
burning questions of society, and, hence, 
has no call to vebement expression. There 
is some truth in this; but all questions are 
not burning questions. The greater part 
of what is said and done in the world does 
not require intense expression and is much 
better put into simple and clear statement. 
Asa teacher and as an illustration of the 
simple and the true in expression, there is 
hardly a better in the language. 

3. Longfeliow has served his fellow-men 
well in putting their common emotions and 
sentimenis—their sadness and hope and 
patience and grief and aspiration—into re- 
sponsive and satisfying forms. 

It is @ great need of this weary and 
troubled world that it should have some 
expression of its everyday feelings and ex- 

Periences. It cannot do it for itself ina 


lifted from the heart by self-expression. 
The thought would run very deep if we 
should attempt to follow it. Take the 
poem “‘ Resignation” — 

“There is no flock, however watched and tended,” 
ete.; 

there is not a thought in it that is not 
already familiar to every mind, but no 
parent who has lost a little child can read 
it without a sense of comfort. So no one 
falls to thinking sadly of those who long 
since 

“ By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life,” 
and turns to the ‘‘ Footsteps of Angels,” 
without deriving a sense of peace. No 
weary and discouraged worker can read 
“The Light of Stars” without taking up 
his task with fresh courage. So much as 
one may love children, be cannot read the 
three poems ‘‘ Weariness,” ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” and “Children” without 
thanking the poet for interpreting to him 
his love for his own. No one hears the 
rain beat wearily at the window in dark 
Autumn days, and sees the desolation of 
Nature in a kindred mood, and then turns 
to the “ Rainy Day,” without feeling some- 
thing of his sadness slipping away through 
the very sadness of the poem. None of 
these poems are great, but they do a 
great work for us. A joy is doubled 
and sorrow is lessened when they have 
found fit expression; it is one of the mys- 
teries of our being; it may be the key to 
the mystery of the universe. But the feel- 
ings that most require expression are the 
everyday feelings and experiences of the 
everyday men and women that we are. 
There is only now and then one who re- 
quires Hamlet or Sampson Agonistes to 
give back his thought to him. It is we who 
are losing little children by the ‘‘ Reaper 
whose name is Death”—we who grow tired 
with daily toil, we who often get to look 
ing at life sadly, who need a poet to utter 
for us our thought. He need not be the 
greatest; but he must be true, be must be 
somewhat near our level and yet sufficiently 
above and beyond us to draw us x»way from 
ourselves, I am thankful that Longfellow 
is not greater than he is; or, rather, that he 
is so great that he can minister to the mnss 
of bis fellow-men in their every-day griefs 
and toils. If he is not great in the abso 
lute sense, he resembles greatness as in his 
own words “‘ The mist resembles the rain.” 

4. Longfellow has done for American 
literature, and in the finest way, a service 
that could not be later done, in giving to it 
the poems of ‘‘ Hiawatha” and ‘‘ The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” It is a serv 
ice, also, to American history. There 
is no doubt but the poems of Homer 
were written at the time or soon 
after the events they describe. They could 
not have been produced later. The legends 
of the Indians gathered by Schoolcraft 
could not be put into proper literary form 
a hundred years hence. The author must 
be near enough to the Red Man and the 
forests that were his home to catch the 
spirit of both. This race will soon pass. 
It has already lost its original character. 
The scene of its real life is nearly trans 
formed. But enough was left to serve the 
purposs of the poet, who in this poem has 
put their life and babits and sentiments 
into the enduring form of art. Art is long, 
though time is fleeting, and art has snatched 
from time what otherwise would have been 
lost. 

The same is true of that delicious idy] of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The spirit of 
those days and characters has not wholly 
evaporated. A man is liviog who has 


grin White, who was born on the ‘“‘May- 
flower.” The blood of the hero of the 
poem (John Alden) flowed and asserted 
its character in the poet. To select an inci- 
dent in the pathetic experience of those 
wonderful men and women, ‘‘greatin their 
unconsciousness,” avd invest it with the 
charms of poetry aod literary art is an in- 
tellectual service of the first magnitude. 
When great things are done and endured 
in this world, God inspires a poet to 
commemorate and perpetuate them. It 
is the highest earthly reward. This poem 
will grow in value solong asthe nation 
endures. It is as certain to be read as 
Homer, and as long and for the same 





satisfying way—it has not the art; perbaps 
it was not intended that a burden should be 


. 


talked with a man who talked with Pere 


an event or a character into proper form it 
lives by virtue of the living and enduring 
charm in the art. Only art (the poetic 
chiefly) can confer immortality. e 
A similar service is that rendered in 
Evangeline,” a greater poem and con- 
veying a deeper sentiment. Beginning in 
Nova Scotia, the whole continent to Louisi- 
anais swept by the poet—-its scenery, its 
rivers and mountains and lakes and for- 
ests are set in fixed colors of beauty and 
sanctified, as it were, by the wandering 
steps of a love that is faithful unto death. 
It hallows the common. ‘‘Not a great 
poem,” some may sty; but was there ever 
a truer or one more happily conceived? 
If not great, is it not great to select a 
whole continent as the field of a pure sen- 
timent, and not to falier or fall below in 
the execution? I think that here there is 
real greatness, 

Lonfellow also did much in importing 
into our language the best sentiment of the 
foreign literatures, Making bis selections 
with the purest taste and imparting to 
his translations his own grace and 
sentiment, he has widened our literature in 
that department in which it was most lack- 
ing—viz., sentiment. Indeed, this is the 
main characteristic of the poet in his orig- 
inal works, He has taught us how to feel— 
quite as important a thing as to know how 
to think. To feel, purely, tenderly, sin- 
cerely, nobly—this is a great part of educa- 
tion and religion. That a great teacher in 
this department of human life bas been 
given to this nation is an occasion of grati- 
tude to God. 

5. This poet has also rendered a great 
service by ensbrining the fundamental 
virtues in beautiful and appealing forms. 

Everywhere in his poems you find belief 
in God, veneration for the Christ, respect 
for the Church. Everywhere sympathy 
with goodness and justice and order and 
household life. Love is always sacred and - 
orderly, never wayward or gross or unlaw- 
ful. We look in vain for any ‘poetic 
license” that seems to justify bad conduct 
or base principles, The footsteps of angels 
do not lead through purer paths than those 
along which he takesthe imagination of the 
young, satisfied as well as charmed. There 
is a fine health in all his verses. They re- 
flect Nature and life only in their best 
forms. There is not a sentiment in all his 
pages, approvingly set, that you might not 
wich to see springing up in the heart of a 
youth. 

The most consolatory thought we have in 
the hour of his loss is that all this purity 
and beauty is a reflex of the man himself. 
There was no discord between his senti 
ments and his character, between his poetry 
and his life. This is the charm of each— 
that itis the image of the other. In other 
words, he wastrue. There is a steadiness, 
a fidelity, a binding of day to day in natural 
piety that make the memory of the man a 
blessing and a national treasure. 

As he lived, so was his end—in peace. In 
pensive waiting his last days were spent, 
sensible of the change and brevity of life, 
but undisturbed, as these late lines show: 

“ With favoring winds, O’er sunlit seas, 
We sailed for the Hesperides, 


The land where golden apples grow ; 
But that—ah! that was long ago. 


“ How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams, 
The landof fiction and of truth, 

The lost Atiantis of our youth! 


“Whither—ah! whither? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 
Where sea-gulis scream and breakers roar 
Abd wreok end sea- weed line the shore? 


“ Ultima Thule! Ptmost isle! 
Bere ip thy harbors for a while 
We lower our sails; awhile we rest 
From tae unending, endless quest.” 


Norte Apams, Mass. 





Toers is a story that the late Prince 
Suwaroff, who was a great favorite of the 
Russian Court, bad at one period of his early 
life Nihilistic tendencies, which came to the 
knowledge of the Czar, who sent for him and 
eaid: ‘‘ Prince Alexander, I have bere a com- 
plete list of the conspirators, In it] find a 
name which I can scarcely bring myseif to 
believe could ever be found amonga band of 
rebelsa—the name of Suwaroff. I cannot 
believe it now. It cannot—must not be!’ So 
saying, the emperor tore the list and threw the 
pieces into the paper-basket. Overcome by the 
emperor’s magnanimity, Suwaroff thew him- 
self at bis feet and made a full confession. 
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EASTER. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Does the sun dance on Easter Days, 
As the old faiths decreed ? 
Ab! no, in varying moods and ways, 
With blue skies or with cloaded raya, 
Now golden bright, now veiled and chill, 
Now black with storm, he comes, but still 
The Lord is risen indeed ! 


Does the earth thrill on Easter morn ? 
Does even the poorest weed 

Feel a new stir at heart, the dawn 

Of quickened hope and life reborn? 

Not always: Spriug is late and wet, 

And strong the frosty chains ; but yet, 
The Lord is risen indeed ! 


Are our hearts ripe for Easter-tide? 
Our giad feet, do they speed 
On joyful errands far and wide? 
Does the whole world seem glorified 
With a new light? Not always so, 
Alas! not always; yet we know 
The Lord is risen indeed ! 


O Lord of Easter, Lord of Spring, 

Thou seest our want aud need ; 
Quicken our hearts to rise and sing, 
Quicken our dearth to flowering, 

Though days be dark and blooms we miss, 
The sun of Easter shines in this 

That Thou art risen indeed | 

Newport, R. L 





MR.LONGFELLOW 'S EARLY POEMS. 


HITHERTO OMITTED FROM ALL AMER- 
ICAN COLLEC'IONS. 


Or Mr. Longfellow’s juvenile poems, 
published mostly in a forgotten magazine, 
he recovered only seven, which he allowed 
to remain In his collections under the title 
of ‘‘ Earlier Poems.” ‘They have, however, 
heen collected in England by Richard 
Herne Shepherd and published by Picker- 
ing & Co. Fromthat volume we reprint 
them, omitting those which sre made 
familiar by Longfellow's own preservation of 
them. Mr. Shepberd says in his preface: 


** Seventeen out of the twenty-one poems 
that compore this little volume appeared 
during the years 1824—1826 in a brief-lived 
fortnightly transatlantic magazine, entitled 
The United States Literary Gazetie. The 
author had not completed bis eighteenth 
year when the first of them appeared, and 
had only just passed his nineteenth when 
the last was published. An exact account 
of the dates of their appearance will not be 
without interest: 

“Poems BY H. W. L. in the ‘ United States 

LITERARY GAZETTE.’ 
1, 

Thanksgiving. ‘When first in ancient time, 

from Jubal’s tongue.’ Nov. 15, 1824, 
2. 

Autumnal Nightfall. ‘Round Autumn’s moul- 

dering urn.’ Dec. 1, 1824, 
8. 

Italian Scenery. ‘Night reste in beauty on 

Mont Alto.’ Dec. 15, 1824. 
4, 

The Lunatic Girl. ‘Most beautiful, most 

gentle.’ Jan. 1, 1825. 
5. 

The Venetian Gondolier. ‘Here rest the weary 

oar!’ Jan. 15, 1825. 
6. 

Woodsin Winter. ‘When Winter winds are 
piercing chill.’ (Partly reprinted in the 
Earlier Poems.) Feb. 1, 1825. 

; % 

Dirge over a Nameless Grave. ‘By yon still 

river, where the wave.’ March 15, 1825. 
8. 
A song of Savoy. ‘As the din twilight 
shrouds.’ March 15, 1825. 
9. 
An April Day (reprinted). Apri! 15,1825. 
10. 

The Indian Hunter. ‘When the summer 

barvest was gathered In.’ May 15, 1825. 
li. 
Hymn of the Moravian Nuns (reprinted). June 
1, 1825, 
12, 
Sunrise on the Hills (reprinted). July 1, 1825, 
13. 

Jeckoyva. ‘They made the warrior’s grave 

beside.’ August 1, 1825. 
14. 

The Sea Diver. ‘My way ts on the bright blue 

sea.’ August 15, 1825. 


15, 
Autumn, ‘With what a glory’ (reprinted), 
Oct. 1, 1825. 
16. 








reason. Historical records grow dull, they 
become mere statistics; but when art puts 


* From that moment I was cured!’ he told a 
friend. 


Musings. ‘Isat by my window one night,’ 
Nov. 15, 1825. 
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17. 
Bong. ‘Where from the eye of day.’ 
1, 1826. 

‘‘And here the contributions dropped, 
nor did the magazine itself (which contained 
also contributions from other men who 
have since risen to celebrity) long survive. 

“The curious part of the affair is that 
Longfellow, when issuing his first collected 
volume of poems, thirteen years later 
(‘Voices of the Night.’ Boston, 1839), 
thought it worth while to include five (by 
no means the best) of these early pieces, 
but did not care to rescue the other twelve 
(not only the larger, but by far the better 
portion of these juvenilia) from their 
oubliette. 

“The pieces so reprinted received a few 
unimportant verbal alterations; but they 
are here repiinted In the exact form in 
which they originally appeared. [The 
changes are very insignificant. In ‘An 
April Day’ the line 

“* And when the day is gone’ 
has been changed to 

“* And when the eve is borne,’ 
to correct the rhyme with ‘horn.’ In 
‘Woods in Winter’ the following verse is 
omitted: 


April 


“* On the gray maple’s crusted bark, 

Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark ' 
His piercing beak the bittern dips."} 

“* These poems,’ says Mr. Longfellow, in 
a short preface to this section of earlier 
pieces, ‘were written for the most part 
during my college life and all of them be- 
fore the age of nineteen. Some have found 
their way into schools, and seem to be suc- 
cessful. Others lead a vagabond and pre- 
carious existence in the corners of news- 
papers, or have changed their names and 
run away to seek their fortunes beyond the 
sea. I say, with the Bishop of Avranches, 
op a similar occasion: ‘I cannot be dis- 
pleased to see these children of mine, which 
I have neglected and almost exposed, 
brought from their wanderings in lanes and 
alleys and safely lodged, in order to go 
forth into the world together in a more 
decorous garb.’’ 

“It is now more than half a century since 
the latest of these pieces saw the light, and 
the name of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
is now known and honored wherever the 
English language is spoken. We possess 
the mature fruits of his genius; but it will 
be a pleasant and profitable talk to all lov- 
ers and students of poetry to have an oppor- 
tunity of observing the first flights of song 
of one who has since become so famous. 

“And yet it must not be supposed that 
these early pieces, modestly as the author 
seems to have considered them, brought 
him no fame at the time. Years before he 
published any separate book, these stray 
lyrics of his were quoted and admired in his 
own country. 

‘**Most of Mr. Longfellow's poetry,’ 
writes George Cheever, in 1831, ‘indeed, 
we believe nearly all that bas been pub- 
lished, appeared, during his college life, in 
the United States Literary Gazette. It dis- 
plays a very refined taste and a very pure 
vein of poetical feeling. It possesses what 
has been a rare quality in the American 
poets—simplicity of expression, without 
any attempt to startle the reader or to pro- 
duce an effect by far-sought epithets. There 
is much sweetness in his imagery and lan- 
guage; and sometimes he is hardly excelled 
by any one for the quiet accuracy exhibited 
in his pictures of natural objects. His poetry 
will not easily be forgotten.’ (‘*The 
American Common-Place Book of Poetry, 
with Occasional Notes.” By George B. 
Cheever. Boston, 1831.) 

‘*To such praise we need add little; nor 
is it our intention to enter into detailed 
criticism of these slight first fruits of Long- 
fellow’s muse. If the savor of them is 
sweet, the reader will not be ungrateful to 
us for culling them from the tangled wil- 
derness where they lay unheeded and in 
danger of perishing.” 


THANKSGIVING. 
When first in ancient time, 
tongue 
The tuneful anthem fill’d the morning air, 
To sacred bymnings and elysian song 
His music-breathing shell the minstrel woke. 
Devotion breathed aloud from every chord : 
The voice of praise was heard in every tone, 
And prayer, and thanks to Him the eternal 
one, 


from Jubal’s 
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To Him, that with bright inspiration touch’d The air breathes chill and free; Arches the perilous river. A soft light 


The high and gifted lyre of heavenly song, 

And warm’d the soul with new vitality. 

A stirring energy through Nature breathed: 

The voice of adoration from her broke, 

Swelling aloud in every breeze, and beard 

Long in the sullen waterfall—what time 

Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on earth 

Its bloom or blighting—when the Summer 
emiled, 

Or Winter o’er the year’s sepulcher mourn’d. 

The Deity was there !—a nameless spirit 

Moved in the breasts of men todo Him hom- 
age, 

And when the morning smiled, or evening pale 

Hung weeping o’er the melancholy urn, 

They came beneath the broad o’erarching 


trees, 

And in their tremulous shadow worshipp’d 
oft, 

Where pale the vine clung round their simple 
altars, 

And gray moss mantling hung. Above was 
heard 

The melody of winds, breathed out as the 
green trees 

Bow’d to their quivering touch in living beau- 
ty, 

And birds sang forth their cheerful hymns. 
Below, 


The bright and widely wandering rivulet 
Struggled and gush’d amongst the tangled 


roots 

That choked its reedy fountain—and dark 
rocks 

Worn smooth by the constant current. Even 
there 


The listless wave, that stole with mellow voice 

Where reeds grew rank on the rushy-fringed 
brink, 

Andthe green sedge bent to the wandering 
wind, 

Sang with acheerful song of sweet tranquillity. 

Men felt the heavenly influence—and it stole 

Like balm into their hearts, till all was peace; 

And even the air they breathed—the light they 
saw— 

Became religion—for the etherial spirit 

That to soft music wakes the chordsof feeling, 

And mellows everything to beauty—moved 

With cheering energy within their breasts, 

And made all holy there—for all was love. 

The morning stars, that sweetly sang to- 
gether— 

The moon, that hung at night in the mid-sky— 

Dayspring—and eventide—and all the fair 

And beautiful forms of Nature, had a voice 

Of eloquent worship. Ocean with its tides 

Swelling and deep, where low the {nfant storm 

Hung on his dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 

The pulses of the sea—sent forth a voice 

Of awful adoration to the spirit 

That, wrapt in darkness, moved upon its face. 

And when the bow of evening arch’d the east, 

Or, in the moonlight pale, the curling wave 

Kissed with a sweet embrace the sea-worn 
beach, 

And soft the song of winds came o’er the 
waters, 

The mingled melody of wind and wave 

Touch’d like a heavenly anthem on the ear; 

For it arose a tuneful bymn of worship. 

And have our hearts grown cold? Are there 


on earth 

No pure reflections caught from heavenly 
light? 

Have our mute lips no bymn—our souls no 
song ? 


Let him that in the summer day of youth 
Keeps pure the holy fount of youthful feel- 
iug— 
And him that in the nightfall of his years 
Lies down In bis last sleep, and shuts in peace 
His dim pale eyes on life’s short wayfaring, 
Praise him that rules the destiny of man. 
Sunpay Evenine, OcToBER, 1824. 


AUTUMNAL NIGHTFALL. 
Round Autumn’s mouldering urn 
Loud mourns the chill and cheerless gale, 
When nightfall shades the quiet vale, 
And stars ip beauty burn. 


'Tis the year’s eventide. 
The wind, like one that sighs fn pain 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 
Mourns on the far hillside. 


And yet my pensive eye 
Rests on the faint blue mountain long, 
And for the fairy-land of song, 

That Hes beyond, I sigh. 


The moon unveils her brow ; 
In the mid-sky her urn glows bright, 
And in her sad and mellowing light 
The valley sleeps below. 


Upon the hazel gray 
The lyre of Autumn hangs unstrung, 
And o’er its tremulous chords are flung 
The fringes of decay. 


I stand deep musing here, 
Beneath the dark and motionless beech, 
Whilst wandering winds of nightfall reach 
My melancholy ear. 








A Spirit in soft music calls 
From Autumn’s gray and moss grown halls, 
And round her wither’d tree. 


The hoar and mantled oak, 
With moss and twisted ivy brown, 
Bends in its lifeless beauty down 
Where weeds the fountain choke. 


That fountain’s hollow voice 
Echoes the sound of precious things; 
Of early feeling’s tuneful springs 

Choked with our blighted joys. 


Leaves, that the night-wind bears 
To earth’s cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading years. 


The tree that shades the plain, 
Wasting and hoar as time decays, 
Spring shall renew with cheerful days— 

But not my joys again. 


ITALIAN SCENERY. 
Night reste in beauty on Mont Alto. 
Beneath ite shade the beauteous Arno sleeps 
In Vallombrosa’s bosom, and dark trees 
Bend with a calm and quiet shadow down 
Upon the beauty of that silent river. 
Still in the west a melancholy smile 
Mantles the lips of day, and twilight pale 
Moves like a specter in the dusky eky ; 
While eve’s sweet star on the fast-fading year 
Smiles calmly: Music steals at intervals 
Across the water, with a tremulous swell, 
From out the upland dingle of tall firs, 
And a faint footfall sounds, where dim and 
dark 
Hangs the gray willow from the river’s brink, 
O’ersbadowing its current. Slowly there 
The lover’s gondola drops down the stream, 
Silent, save when its dipping oar is heard, 
Or in its eddy sighs the rippling wave. 
Mouldering and moss-grown, through thelapse 
of years, 
In motionless beauty stands the giant oak, 
Whilet those that saw its green and flourishing 
youth 
Are gone and are forgotten. Soft the fount, 
Whose secret springs the star-light pale dis- 
closes, 
Gusbes in hollow music, and beyond 
The broader river sweeps its silent way, 
Mingling a silver current with that sea, 
Whose waters have no tides, coming nor going. 
On noiseless wing along that fair blue sea 
The haleyon filts—and where the wearied storm 
Left a loud moaning, all is peace again. 


Acalm is on the deep! The winds that came 

O’er the dark sea-surge with a tremulous 
breathing, 

And mourn’d on the dark cliff where weeds 
grew rank, 

And to the autumnal death-dirge the deep sea 

Heaved its long billows—with a cheerless song 

Have pass’d away to the cold earth again, 

Like a wayfaring mourner. Silently 

Up from the calm sea’s dim and distant verge, 

Full and unveil’d the moon’s broad disk em- 
erges. 

On Tivoli, and where the fafry hues 

Of autumn glow upon Abruzzi’s woods, 

The silver light is spreading. Far above, 

Encompass’d with their thin, cold atmosphere, 

The Apennines uplift their snowy brows, 

Glowing with colder beauty, where unheard 

The eagle screams in the fathomless ether, 

And stays his wearled wing. Here let us 
pause | 

The spirit of these solitudes—the soul 

That dwells within these steep and difficult 
places— 

Speaks a mysterious language to mine own, 

And brings unutterable musings. Earth 

Sleeps in the shades of nightfall, and the sea 

Spreads like a thin blue haze beneath my feet, 

Whilst the gray columns and the mouldering 
tombs 

Of the Imperial City, hidden deep 

Beveath the mantle of their shadows, rest. 

My spirit looks on earth! A heavenly voice 

Comes silently: ‘‘ Dreamer, is earth thy dwell- 
ing? 

Lo! nursed within that fair 
bosom 

Which has sustain’d thy being, and within 

The colder breast of Ocean, lie the germs 

Of thine own dissolution! E’en the air, 

That fans the clear blue sky and gives thee 
strength— 

Up from the sullen lake of mouldering reeds, 

And the wide waste of forest, where tlre osier 

Thrives in the damp and motionless atmos- 
phere— 

Shall bring the dire and wasting pestilence 

And blight thy cheek. Dream thou of higher 
things ; 

This world is not thy home!’ 
eye 

Rests upon earth again! How beautiful, 

Where wild Velino heaves its sullen waves 

Down the high cliff of gray and shapeless 
granite— 

Hung on the curling mist, themoonlight bow 


and fruitful 


And yet my 


~ 





Silvers the Albanian mountains, and the haze 
That rests upon their summits mellows down 
The austerer features of their beauty. Faint 
And dim-discover’d glow the Sabine hills, 
And listening to the sea’s monotonous shell, 
High on the cliffs of Terracina stands 

The castle of the royal Goth® in ruins. 


But night is in her wane: day’s early flush 
Glows like a hectic on her fading cheek, 
Wasting its beauty. And the opening dawn 
With cheerful luster lights the roya! city, 
Where with its proud tiara of dark towers 
It sleeps upon ite own romantic bay. 





THE LUNATIC GIRL. 


Most beautifal, most gentle! Yet how lost 

To all that gladdens the fair earth; the eye 

That watch’d her being ; the maternal care 

That kept and nourish’d her; and the calm 
light 

That steals from our own thoughts, and softly 
reste 

On youth’s green valleys and smooth-sliding 
waters. 

Alas! few suns of life, and fewer winds, 

Had wither’d or had wasted the fresh rose 

That bloom’d upon her cheek; but one chill 

frost 

in that early Autumn, when ripe 

thougbt 

Is rich and beautiful—and blighted it ; 

And the fair stalk grew languid day by day, 

And droop’d—and droop’d, and shed its many 
leaves. 

‘Tis said that some have died of love, and 
some, 

That once from beauty’s high romance had 
caught 

Love’s passionate feelings and heart-wasting 
cares, 

Have spurn’d life’s threshold with a desperate 
foot: 

And others have gone mad—and she was one! 

Her lover died at sea; and they had felt 

A coldness for each other when they parted ; 

But love return’d again, and to her ear 

Came tidings that the ship which bore her 
lover 

Had suddenly gone down at sea, and all were 
lost. 

I saw her in her native vale, when high 

The aspiring lark up from the reedy river 

Mounted on cheerful pinion ; and she sat 

Casting smooth pebbles into a clear fountain, 

And marking how they sunk; and oft she 
sigh’d 

For him that perish’d thus in the vast deep. 

She had a sea-shell, that her lover brought 

From the far-distant ocean, and she press’d 

Its smooth cold Jips unto her ear, and thought 

It whisper’d tidings of the dark blue sea; 

And sad, she cried: “‘ The tides are out !—and 
now 

I see bis corse upon the stormy beach !”” 

Around her neck a string of rose-lipp’d shells 

And coral, and white pearl, was loosely bung, 

And close beside her lay a delicate fan, 

Made of the balcyon’s blue wing ; and when 

She look’d upon it, it would calm her thoughts 

As that bird calms the ocean—for it gave, 


Came 


Mournful, yet pleasant memory. Once I 
mark’d, 

When through the mountain hollows and green 
woods, 


That bent beneath its footeteps, the loud wind 

Came with a voice as of the restless deep, 

She raised her head, and on her pale cold cheek 

A beauty of diviner seeming came : 

And then sbe spread her hands, and smiled, 
as if 

She welcomed a long-absent friend—and then 

Shrunk timorously back again, and wept. 

I turned away: a multitude of thoughts, 

Mournful and dark, were crowding on my 
mind, 

And as I left that lost and ruin’d one, 

A living monument that still on earth 

There is warm love and deep sincerity— 

She gazed upon the west, where the blue sky 

Held, like an ocean, in its wide embrace 

Those fairy islands of bright cloud, that lay 

So calm and quietly in the thin ether. 

And then she pointéd where, alone and high, 

One little cloud sail’d onward, like a lost 

And wandering bark, and fainter grew, and 
fainter, 

Aad soon was swallow’d up in the blue depths. 

And when it-sunk away, she turn’d again 

With sad despondency and tears to earth. 


Three long and weary months—yet not a 
whisper 
Of stern reproach for that cold parting! Then 
She sat no longer by her favorite fountain! 
She was at rest forever. 


THE VENETIAN GONDOLIER. 


Here rest the weary oar !—soft airs 
Breathe out in the o’erarching sky ; 

And Night |—sweet Night—serenely wears 

A smile of peace; her noon is nigh. 


- 
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Where the tall fir in quiet stands, 

And waves, embracing the chaste shores, 
Move o’er sea-shells and bright sands— 

Is heard the sound of dipping oars. 


Swift o’er the wave the light bark springs, 
Love’s midnight hour draws lingering 
near: 
And list |—his tuneful viol strings 
The young Venetian Gondolier. 


Lo! on the silver-mirror’d deep, 
On earth, and her embosom’d lakes, 
And where the silent rivers sweep— 
From the thia cloud fair moonlight breaks. 


Soft musie breathes around, and dies 
On the calm bosom of the sea; 

Whilst in her cell the novice sighs 
Her vespers to her rosary. 


At their dim altars bow fair forms, 
In tender charity for those, 

That, helpless left to life’s rude storms, 
Have never found this calm repose. 


The bell swings to ite midnight chime, 
Relieved against the deep blue sky! 

Haste |—dip the oar again |—’tis time 
To seek Genevra’s balcony. 


DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS GRAVE. 


By yon stillriver, where the wave 
Is winding slow at evening’s chose, 
The beech, upon a nameless grave, 
Its sadly-moving shadow throws. 


O’er the fair woods the sun looks down 
Upon the many-twinkling leaves, 

And twilight’s mellow shades are brown, 
Where darkly the green turf upheaves. 


The river glides in silence there, 
And hardly waves the sapling tree: 
Sweet flowers are springing, and the air 
Is full of balm—but where is she! 


They bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she cherish’d long: 
She loved but one—and would not hide 

A love which knew no wrong. 


And months went sadly on—and years: 
And she was wasting day by day: 

Atlength she died—and many tears 
Were shed, that she should pass away. 


Then came a gray old man, and knelt 
With bitter weeping by ber tomb: 

And others mourn’d for him, who felt 
That he had seal’d a daughter’s doom. 


The funeral train has long past on, 
And time wiped dry the father’s tear! 
Farewell—lost maiden !—there is one 
That mourns thee yet—and he is here. 





A SONG OF SAVOY. 
As the dim twilight shrouds 
The mountain’s purple crest, 
And Summer’s white and folded clouds 
Are glowing in the west, 
Loud shouts come up the rocky dell, 
And voices hail the evening-bell. 


Faint is the goatherd’s song, 
And sighing comes the breeze: 
The silent river sweeps along 
Amid ite bending trees— 
And the full moon shines faintly there, 
And music fills the evening air. 


Beneath the waving firs 
The tinkling cymbals sound ; 
And as the wind the foliage stirs, 
I feel the dancers bound 
Where the green branches arch’d sbove, 
Bend over this fair scene of love. 


And he is there, that sought 
My young heart long ago ! 
But he has left me—though I thought 
He ne’er could leave me so. 
Ab! lovers’ yows—how frail are they! 
And his—were made but yesterday. 


Why comes he not? I call 
In tears upon him yet; 
'T were better ne’er to love at all, 
Than love, and then furget ! 
Why comes he not? Alas! I should 
Reclaim him still, if weeping could. 


But see—he leaves the glade, 
And beckons me away : 
He comes to seek his mountain maid | 
I cannot chide his stay. 
Glad sounds along the valley swell, 
And voices hail the evening-bell. 





THE INDIAN HUNTER, 
When the Summer harvest was gather’d in, 
And sheaf of the gicener grew white and 
in, 

And the ploughshare was tu its furrow left, 
Where the stubble land had been lately cleft, 
An Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 

Look’d down where the valley lay stretch’d 

below. 
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He was a stranger there, and all that day 

Had been out on the hills, a perilous way, 

But the foot of the deer was far and fleet, 
And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet, 
And bitter feelings pase’d o’er him then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 


The winds of Autumn came over the woods 
As the sun stole out from their solitudes, 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 
And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk, 
And ripen’d the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the tree’s wither’d leaves round it shed. 


The foot of the reaper moved slow on the 
lawn, 

And the sickle cut down the yellow corn— 

The mower sung loud by the meadow-side, 

Where the mists of evening were spreading 
wide, 

And the voice of the herdsman came up the 
lea, 

And the dance went round by the greenwood 
tree. 


Then the bunter turn’d away from that scene, 

Where the home of his fathers once had been, 

And heared by the distant and measured 
stroke, 

That the woodman hew’d down the giant oak, 

And burning thoughts flashed over his mind 

Of the white man’s faith, and love unkind. 


The moon of the harvest grew high and bright, 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white— 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 

Where the beeeb overshadow’d the misty lake, 

And a mourning voice, and a plunge from 
shore ; 

And the hunter was seen on the hills no more 


When years had pase’d on, by that stil] lake- 
side 

The fisher look’d down through the silver tide, 

And there on the smooth yellow sand display’d, 

A skeleton wasted and white was laid, 

And 'twas seen, as the waters moved deep and 
slow, 

That the hand was still grasping a hunter's 
bow. 


JECKOYVA. 


The Indian chief, Jeckoyva,as tradition says, per 
ished alone on the mountain which now bears his 
name. Night overtook him whilst hunting among the 
cliffs, and he was not heard of till after a long time, 
when his half-decayed corpse was found at the foot of 
a high rock, over which he must have fallen. Mount 
Jeckoyva is near the White Hills. 

They made the warrior’s grave beside 

The dashing of his native tide: 

And there was mourning in the glen— 

The strong wail of a thousand men— 
O’er him thus fallen in his pride, 

Ere mist of age—or blight or blast 

Had o’er his mighty spirit past. 


They made the warrior’s grave beneath 

The bending of the wild elm’s wreath, 

When the dark hunter’s piercing eye 

Had found that mountain rest on high, 
Where, scatter’d by the sharp wind’s breath, 

Beneath the rugged cliff were thrown 

The strong belt and the mouldering bone, 


Where was the warrior’s foot, when first 

The red sun on the mountain burst? 

Where—when the sultry noon-time came 

On the green vales with scorching flame, 
And made the woodlands faint with thirst’ 

*Twas where the wind is keen and loud, 

And the gray eagle breasts the cloud. 


Where was the warrior’s foot when night 
Veil’d in thick cloud the mountain-bight? 
None heard the loud and sudden crash— 
None saw the fallen warrior dash 

Down the bare rock so high and white ! 
But he that droop’d not in the chase 
Made on the hills his burtal-place. 


They found him there, when the long day 

Of cold desertion pase’d away, 

And traces on that barren cleft 

Of struggling bard with death were left— 
Deep marks and footprints in the clay! 

And they have laid this feathery helm 

By the dark river and green elm. 


THE SEA-DIVER. 


My way is on the bright blue sea, 
My sleep upon ite rocking tide ; 

And many an eye hes follow’d me 
Where billows clasp the worn seaside. 


My plumage bears the crimson blush, 
When ocean by the sea is kiss’d! 

When fades the evening’s purple flush, 
My dark wing cleaves the silver mist. 


Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep 

My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 


They rested by the coral throne, 
And by the pearly diadem ; 

Where the pale sea-grape had o’ergrown 
The glorious dwellings made for them. 

At night upon my storm-drench’d wing, 
I poised above a helmless bark, 

And soon I saw the shatter’d thing 

Had pass’d away and left no mark. 


/ 


And when the wind and storm were done, 
A ship, that had rode out the ga'e, 
Sunk down—witbout a signal-gun, 
And none was left to tell the tale. 


I saw the pomp of day depart— 

The cloud resign its golden crown, 
When to the ocean’s beating heart 

The sailor’s wasted course went down. 


Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea! 

Peace—that their relics there were laid 
WiLL no vain pride and pageantry. 





MUSINGS. 
I sat by my window one night, 
And watch’d how the stars grew high ; 
And the earth and skies were s splendid sight 
To a sober and musing eye. 


From heaven the silver moon shone down 
With gentle and mellow ray, 

And beneath the crowded roofs of the town 
In broad light and shadow lay. 


A glory was on the silent sea, 
And mainland and island too, 

Till a haze came over the lowland lea, 
And sbrouded that beautiful blue. 


Bright in the moon the Autumn wood 
Its crimson scarf unroll’d, 

And the trees like a splendid army stood 
In 8 panoply of gold! 


I saw them waving their banners high, 
As their crests to the night wind bow’d, 
And a distant sound on the air went by, 
Like the whispering of a crowd. 


Then I watch’d from my window how fast 
The lights all around me fied, 

As the wearied man to his slumber pase’d 
And the sick one to his bed. 


All faded save one, that burn’d 
With distant and steady light ; 
But that, too, went out—and I turn’d 
Where my own lamp within shone bright! 


Thus, thought I, our joys must dle, 
Yes—the brightest from earth we win: 
Till each turns away, with a sigh, 
To the lamp that burns brightly within. 


SONG. 
Where, from the eye of day, 
The dark and silent river 
Pursues through tangled woods a way 
O’er which the tall trees quiver ; 


The silver mist, that breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 

Betrays the hidden path it takes, 
And hangs the current over! 


80 oft the thoughts that burst 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our cold bearts are stealing : 


But soon the clouds that veil 
The eye of Love, when glowing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tale 
Of thoughts in darkness flowing! 
TWO SONNETS FROM THE SPANISH OF 
FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO.* 
1. 
ART AND NATURE. 


Causa la vista el artificio humano, ee. 


The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye; the fountain’s sparkling rill, 
And gardens, when adorned by human skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire. 
But, O! the free and wild magnificence 
Of Nature in her lavish hours, doth steal, 
In admiration silent and intense 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel. 
The river moving on its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue bills, that bound the silvan scene, 
These speak of grandeur, that defies decay— 
Proclaim the Eternal Architect on high, 
Who stamps on ail his works hie own eternity. 


11. 
Tus Two HaRvests. 
Yo vi romper aquestas vegas Uanas, ete, 


But yesterday these few and hoary sheaves 
Waved in the golden harvest ; from the plain 
I saw the blade shoot upward, and the grain 
Put forth the unripe ear and tender leaves. 
Then the glad upland smiled upon the view, 
And to the air the broad green jeaves unroll’d, 
A peerless emerald in each silken fold, 
And on each palm a pearl of morning dew. 
And thus sprang up and ripen’d in brief space 
All that beneath the reaper’s sickle died, 
All that smiled beauteous in the summertide. 
And what are we? a copy of that race, 
The later harvest of a longer year! 
And, O! how many fall before the ripened ear ! 
° These Sonnets appeared at the end of Mr. Longtel- 
low’s first separate publication, “ Coplas de Don Jorge 
Manrique, translated from the Spanish, with an in- 
troductory essay on the Moral and Devotional Poetry 








Legal. 
ARBITRATIONS. 


Tue feeling is very general among business 
men that lawsuits, as usually conducted, in- 
volve needlese and vexatious delay and ex- 
pense. Many judicious merchants declare that 
in all ordinary cages they will submit to lose a 
debt rather than incur the risks of suing for 
ft. We do not so often hear advice to pay 
money not lawfully due rather than stand a 
suit; but, on account of the aversion to law- 
suite, there has been during the time of our 
generation an increased resort to arbitration, as 
a simple, inexpensive, and speedy means of ob- 
taining a settlement of disputes. Arbitration, 
to be sure, is only availablein a limited class of 
controversies ; but within its sphere it is a very 
advantageous and satisfactory remedy. We 
propose to explain in a few brief practical 
articles, which, though written. untechnically, 
will be prepared with eompetent professional 
knowledge, the cases in which common-sense 
business men may wisely resort to this remedy, 
instead of going to Jaw, and how the proceed- 
ings should be conducted in order to bring 
about a decision which will stand. 

The subject is rendered somewhat more com- 
plex by the fact that statutes have been passed 
in many of the states regulating the subject 
differently; and under these there are differ- 
ent systems of arbitration, among which one 
must make a selection. The general features 
of the proceeding are alike throughout the 
country. The local differences will be pointed 
out as far as may be; so far, at least, as will put 
the reader on his guard as to any dangers. 

It is certain that employment of arbitration, 
instead of going to law, is favored by many 
passages of Scripture. Perhaps thestern coun- 
sels of Paul are not obligatory in Christian 
lands at the present day; yet he wrote tothe 
Corinthians: ‘‘Dare any of you, having a 
matter against another, go to law before the 
unjust, and not before thesaints? . . . Is 
it so that there is not a wise man among you? 
No, not one thet shall be able to judge between 
bia brethren? But brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before the unbelievers. Now, 
therefore, there is utterly a fault among you, 
because ye go tolaw one with another. Why 
do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not 
rather be defrauded?’ Jesus also advised bis 
disciples to “agree with thine adversary 
quickly,” and that disputes between them 
should be adjusted by friendly influence of 
other Christian brethren, or by appeal to the 
opinion of the Church (Matt. v, 25; xviii, 15). 
Clearly, bad a system of authorized arbitration 
existed in Judea, like that which has become 
established in thie country, they would have 
recommended it. 

Wao may JOIN IN ARBITRATIONS.—Of course, 
there are some persons who are not qualified to 
submit their affairs to arbitrators. An idiot or 
insane person cannot bind himself by an agree- 
ment of the kind. Whethera married woman 
can do so may depend on how far the law of 
the state has enabled wives to act independent- 
ly in their own business affairs. As respects 
children, also, the law is unsettled. Whether a 
person cap repudiate a decision of arbitrators 
because he was under age when he entered into 
the arrangement for referring the disputc, and 
whether, if the infant himself may do this, the 
adult party may take advantage of the ob- 
jection and “back out” of an award against 
bim, because the other might have done so had 
he lost the case, are knotty points; but they 
are of no practical importance to readers of 
these articles. The general idea is that arbitra- 
tion is a mode of settling disputes founded on 
an agreement of the parties toit; and thus, 
whoever is qualified to make agreements in bis 
or her business affairs is qualified to become 
bouhd by an agreement to arbitrate. If you 
have any reason to think that the other party 
to a dispute would not, under the law of 
your state, be bound by ordinary business con- 
tracts and dealings, such as buying and selling 
goods, engaging services, and the like, it will 
be best to decline arbitrating with him or her. 

Arbitrations are best arranged between 
principals, directly. The general powers of a 
partner or business agent cannot be depended 
upon as enabling bim to bind his co-partner or 
employer to an arbitration; hence, it is wiser 
to see that whoever assumes to act for another 
in such s matter has an explicit authority. It 
is generally considered that lawyers may sub- 
mit controversies on behalf of their clients; 
but they are not very prone to do so unless 
ordered. Can corporations—such as banks, 
insurance and railroad companies, or munici- 
palities—use arbitration, instead of suing or 
being sued? For many casesthey may; but, 
asany such body must almost necessarily be 
represented by a lawyer, it will be wiser for 
the other party also to seek legal advice and 
hold his counsel responsible to see that the case 
and the papers are such that a favorable award 
will be obligatory. in many of the states there 








are important and favorable laws enabling an 
administrator or executor to avoid lawsuits, by 





submitting claims tn which his estate ts | without harm fora long time; but, unfortu- | ® bald fact of portraiture—a face and figure ad- 
interested to arbitrators; and their rights in 


this regard may, perbaps, be the subject of some 
special explanation in due course. But our 
explenations relate to the ordinary case of s 
dispute between two grown business men over 
some question in which they are directly 
interested and in the settlement of which they 
act each in his own bebalf, not as officers or 
agents of some one else. 


Sanitary. 


Drrricuit as is the question of sewerage 
for cities, there are still more difficulties that 
occur in towns and villages where no provision 
has been made for the delivery of the liquids 
and various solids that form the excretion or 
the offaling of housebold life. In the rural 
arrangements of a single household the ques- 
tion of old was quite simple. The kitchen 
slops were fed tothe pigs, the dust or general 
sweepings thrown into the fire, and the dry 
contents of the privy went into the general 
compost-beap and upon the flelds. Any varia- 
tion from this was a negligence, and a filtb- 
fmess so indefensible as to bring the family 
into disrepute as to cleanliness. But in close 
villages and larger towns much of this ts im- 
practicable. Where water is introduced into 
houses, the quantity of fouled liquid ts so in- 
creased that there must be resort to some other 
form of carriage. The choice is between con- 
veyance into the nearest stream, throwing 
here and there upon the ground, or {in surface 
irrigation or subsoil irrigation or a cesspool 
system. 

Where there are but few houses, a common 
brook may answer for delivery; but hundreds 
of villages are illustrating how easily such 
small streams become fouled and how unsafe 
it is to trust to this method of riddance. Many 
of these streams are nearly dry in Summer. 
Their flow is not rapid and they have none of 
the advantages which attach to rivers, of 
greater breadth, of stronger current, and of 
varying depths of water. The limit to which 
these brooks can be used needs to be closely 
defined and no village should long rely upon 
them. Surface irrigation has more of an ap- 
plication then is generally accorded to it. If 
it means that the slops are to be thrown out of 
the same back window, it means foulness and 
disgust; but, if it means that slops are conveyed 
away through some form of gutter to the end 
of a deep yard, and that at the end of this 
gutter the soil is so arravuged iu furrows as 
that, by the change of a board or the shifting 
of a loose end, the refuse can be made to flow 
one week in one chanpel and another week to 
another, it is surprising bow much of such 
refuse a well-draiued and well-cultivated plot 
of ground will take care of. But all depends 
upon this variation io supply to different 
furrows and upon euch preparation and cultt- 
vation of the ground as has reference to the 
effective disposal of sewage by one of Nature's 
method. 

The third plan, that of subsoil irrigation, 
fs the application of much of the same 
principle by furrows or tubes a few 
inches under the ground, so that the liquid 
can flow in various directions and leak out 
through the loose joints of the tile, and so 
supply the growing vegetation. To this plan 
what is known as the flush-tank is generally 
attached, in order that the flow may not be 
by dribbles, which would fill up the tubes, but 
by intermittent gusbes, so as to flush the tubes 
and keep them open. This plan is found to 
work well and has been applied on a large 
scale at Memphis and at Lenox, to the Sem- 
inary at Princeton, and to various private 
houses, with success. It is sometimes known 
as the Waring plan, but is much older. 

The third most common and most objection- 
able plan fs that of acesspool. These are pits 
for the storage of filth. First of all, they 
ignore the fact that, while most excretions 
and liquid refuse, if gotten clear of in 
twenty-four bours, are barmless, the storage 
thereof provides for vile decompositions, 
which always mean pollution of air and some- 
times mean the production of specific poisons. 
It is true that, if far distant from houses and 
wells and if kept from that heat which is 
necessary for fermentation, they often last long 
without causing sickness. It is also true that, 
as a rule, on the top of them should be printed 
in large black letters: ‘‘ Extra bazardous,”’ 
These cesspools are built in two ways. One 
kind fs made tight, like a cistern, 80 as to hold 
all that comes into it, and is then emptied, each 
year or oftener, by an odorless excavator or 
some other form of pail or apparatus. This 
means a good deal to empty, where a water- 
closet system in houses is in use; yet, if a 
cesspool must be had, this is safest and best. 
But the usual cesspool fe made to leak off the 
liquid matter into the ground, aince thus they 
do not fill so fast. If the ground is porous, if 
ite trend or lower strata incline away from 
buildings, and if now and then the cesspool is 
Gleapsed, such 9p arrangement often lasts 
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nately, we are not always able to calculate the 
risks. Filth lodged in little streamlets several 
feet below the surface does not quickly lose 
its foulness; the power of ordinary undrained 
ground to purify filth is generally overesti- 
mated. After a time it will lose its capacity of 
change end the ground becomes filth-sodden, 
without any evidence thereof upon the sur- 
face. We have recently had an instance of 30 
cases of enteric fever in a well-kept institution 
of 300 inmates, where two large privies and a 
large cesspool and water-closet system were 
within a radius of 130 feet. For over acven 
years there had been noemptying. The theory 
was that all soakage ran away from the build- 
ing, and, inasmuch as most of the liquid drained 
off, there was no need of cleansing ; but, nev- 
ertheless, the soil became tainted. A hot 
cellar furnace deep in the ground served as a 
warmer for the soaked ground, as well as for 
the sightly buildings. Large hotels, colleges, 
or close villages cannot afford to have such 
death-traps. 
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An Ill-looking catalogue, with some dozen 
pink pages of advertisements, tells the visitor 
to the striped Art Temple in Twenty-three 
Street that the National Academy of Design is 
holding there ite Fifty-seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Eight bundred and thirty-nine alleged 
works of art, mostly pictures, are hung on the 
inner walls of the building. There was atime 
when the Academy Exhibition was looked for- 
ward to as the great national art event of the 
year and might fairly be said to gauge the con- 
dition of art in the country. What with the 
Society of American Artiste, the Salmagundi 
Club, and the Water-Color Society, all holding 
annual exhibitions, the Academy loses some- 
thing of ite prestige and its exhibition becomes 
only an incident in the art history of the year. 

This year the incident becomes of unusual 
importance, from the fact that the exhibition 
is of unusual excellence. The pictures there 
bave never, perbaps, been worse hung than 
now and there are too many of them, but they 
are far better than common. There are fewer 
positively bad pictures, and there are many of 
such excellent quality that the geveral imprés 
sion is of vast improvement. 

in times past, to write a notice of the Acad- 
emy Was an easy enough task. One had only 
to select some score or so of pictures for men- 
tion, and condemn the rest collectively. This 
year the task is more difficult. The majority of 
the pictures are such as demand the attention 
of the honest critic and very many of them 
are worthy of hearty and special commenda- 
tion. 

Let us begin with the portraits. Portraits 
are not for sale, consequently they are 
“skied’’ and can only be seen with difficulty. 
The shop elbows the atelier out of the way. 
Since much of the best work in the Academy 
isin the department of portraiture, this is a 
pity. One has to stretch his neck to see at all 
J. Alden Weir’s excellent likeness of Geo. W. 
Mayuard, than which few clever portraits 
have been shown here at any time. What 
quality is {t in this portrait that pleases so? 
The quality of genius largely—utterly inde- 
finable in this place, a thing that can be felt 
only. From such a portrait one turns away 
only to return. There are the eyes, nose, 
lips, color. These things are in many others ; 
but there is in this something that many others 
do not possess. It is all there; the outward 
appearance of the man and something more— 
namely, the fact that the man is soul endowed. 
Here, too, is admirable work with brushes and 
pigments; purity of color and delicate grad- 
ations of tints into balf-tinte, and from 
half-tints into highest most luminous light. 
Far less satisfactory, but still a very great 
work, isa “ Portrait of a Lady” (No. 378), by 
the same artist. There is grace, there is 
charm of sentiment, there is an admirable 
pose, there are set-down, unmistakable qual- 
ities of ladyhood ; but there is withal a cer- 
tain mannerism, as if the artist said: ‘“‘ This 
thing must be done in one way and no other. 
I must be faithful to my school.” A man as 
great as Weir has no business to bamper him- 
self with the tenets of any particular school. 
All methods belong to genius. A man with a 
big soul bas a right to be an eclectic, and to 
take all or any methods and makea method 
for himself. J. Alden Weir is too strong a 
man to fence himeelf in with any other body’s 
notions. 

Near to Weir’s two portraits bangs F. P. 
Vinton’s strong and admirable likeness of Wen- 
dell Phillips. This falls far short of many of 
Mr. Vinton’s portraits tn the qualities that 
have made the artist famous. The pose is 
somewhat constrained. In the determination 
to make an absolutely faithful likeness, Mr. 
Vinton has failed in picturesqueness. Here ig 





mirably painted, but lacking in sentiment. 
The strong man is here; but there are other 
qualities than strength that should bave been 
represented in this portrait. Those who know 
Mr. Phillips well know that, notwithstanding 
his frequent angry words of denunciation, he 
has as gentle a soul as any man alive. He has 
in his pature the simplicity and sweetness of a 
ehild, and there is no suggestion of this qual- 
ity in Mr. Vinton’s portrait, Asa mere bit of 
painting, there are few things better fm the 
exhibition, and there is no other man repre- 
sented there who, all things considered, can 
measure strength with Vinton as a portrait 
painter pure and simple. It is only by the 
standard that Vinton has set for bimself that 
this work can be called inferior. After all, it 
is only less superb than this famous artist’s 
other work. 

It seems incredible now that there should 
bave been a time when many connoisseurs 
could be found who considered Daniel Hunt- 
ington the first portrait painter in the country. 
Look at his portraits in this Exbibition—these 
placid beauties, these painted women with 
impossible bands, these lay figures for the dis- 
play of millinery and mantuamaker’s skill. 
The youngest art student of to-day knows that 
the buman skin fs not smooth as glass, that a 
simper {fs not a smile, that in art gay color is 
not and nevercan be good color. There was 
atime when it seemed to make little differ- 
euce here in the United States, as to an artist’s 
success, whether he knew bow to draw or not. 
What about the hands {fn these portraits? To 
what age of our national art do they belong? 
To what age in Nature, for that matter? Are 
they not like the hands in a French fesbion- 
plate, or like the forms ina glover’s window ? 
Would one of the pupils in School of De- 
sign, below stairs, be allowed to draw such 
hands to-day? The dumb antique statues 
would point fingers of scorn at him, if he did. 
Tuckerman wrote of Huntington, and Tucker- 
man’s opinion bad weight then, that “a strik- 
ing merit in his compositions is their sim- 
plicity.” It reads like sarcasm as one sees the 
affectation of pose and expression, of color and 
of costume in these three portraits that hang 
upon the Academy walls. 

The portraits by Le Clear are less like life 
than the portraits by Huntington. No. 484 
has a swollen cheek, which the artist might 
well have reduced without ary violation of 
artistic truth. 

If the boy in No. 24 Was as pale and sickly 
as he is represented, {t must have been a sore 
trial to bis strength for him to sit for bis por- 
trait. This is a work by Thomas Hicks, an art 
effort in which the effort predominates. No. 
£93 is by the same artist. It isa portrait and 
is called ‘* At the Opera.’’ Was it the lights 
at the opera that gave that peculiar tiut to the 
complexion? Does habitual attendance at 
the opera produce such attenuation of the 
hands? Is that sugary smile, that expression 
of being absorbed in thoughtleseness the 
effect of the music—or what? This face looks 
like one that might kindle into enthusiasm at 
the opera, but there is only an expression of 
intense self-satisfaction on the handsome 
features as the artist has Jeft them. 

It is a noticeable fact that the pictures of 
the three artists last mentioned are hung most 
conspicuously and on the line of sight or near 
it. Where shall we look for an explanation? 
They are certainly not to be named with the 
work of Weir and of Vinton. Let us see if 
the catalogue gives any explanation? On the 
first page we find that D. Huntington is presi- 
dent of the Academy, and on the second page 
we find that both LeClear and Hicks are 
academicians, while Weir and Vinton are only 
artists. It looks sometimes as if the letters N- 
A. stood for certain directions to the hanging 
committee and might mean ‘‘ not above.” 

Several of the best portraitsin the Exhibi- 
tion have been bungin the corridor. One of 
these, by John W. Alexander, attracts a good 
deal of attention, partly by its subject and 
partly by the peculiarity of ite treatment. It 
isa portrait of Thurlow Weed and represents 
an old man so pale and shadowy that the 
life and the land just beyond old manhood are 
suggested. There is old age, but there is 
vigor and strong suggestion of activity. There 
is in the purely technical qualities of this por- 
traita reminder of Duveneck; only a faint re- 
minder, to be sure, but just enough to make 
one feel that Alexander and Duveneck might 
have been pupils in the same school. There is 
great purity of color, a rather uneasy pose, 
anda weird expression of restlessness. Ifit 
be a good likeness, it is a good portrait, for it 
is an admirable painting. 

Hung to balance this picture is another ex- 
traordinary portrait—extraordinary principally 
for the tremendous stature that it indicates in 
the subject. The figure, if standing, would 
not be less than eight feet in hight. The head 
belongs to a man of say five feet ten inches 
or possibly six feet. This work is by Otto 
Wolff and has probably provoked as much 
good-natured comment as any picture fn the 
Exhibition. 
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Nearly out of sight in the East Gallery hangs 
® portrait by Percival De Luce. It has se 
many good qualities that, if it had only «a 
little more color, one migbt unreservedly pro- 
nounce it excellent. 

G. P. A. Healey is a man of many orders. 
He has probably painted more distinguished 
men than any living American artist. To be 
painted by Healey seems to be one of the pen- 
alties of being famous—penalty or privilege 
according as one regards bis artistic abilities. 
Mr. Healey’s work is extremely unequal. The 
subject often determines the merit of bis 
work. He bas a predilection for painting 
pretty women, witb fine clothes, and Roman 
Catholic prelates, in gorgeous pontifical vest- 
ments. Healey’s strength is in the line of ac- 
cessories and he paints taking lik 
Given the possibility of beauty in a face, and 
Healey will make a pretty face of it. He 
makes his subjects appear as they would most 
like to be regarded. A woman be makes 
pretty,a cardinal he clothes with dignity and 
princely grandeur. He has been to school to 
some purpose in France and learned to make 
the most of bis talents by painting in the most 
florid French way. Thus, by a certain dazzling 
brilliancy of treatment, he is able in a meas- 
ure to conceal his faults. His portrait of Dr. 
Agnew is a good likeness and wholly free from 
sensationalism. His portrait of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey emphasizes the scarlet robes of the 
prelate so strongly as to make one forget the 
almost scarlet face of the prelate. 

Mrs. H. A. Loop sends to the Exhibition the 
portrait of a very nice old lady in a cap. Itis 
tender in color and in all its treatment the 
sentiment of the subject is well preserved. 

Rozina Emmet, in her portrait of a pretty 
child, by painting a lovely face, makes one al- 
most forget the ugliness of the accessories. 
She avoids the difficult task of painting hands 
by making the dear little lady put them behind 
ber. 

No. 156, way up by the ceiling, is too good 
work to be hidden. C. V. Sanborn is nota 
familiar name, nor are such good color and 
drawing as this artist shows by any means 
common. 

B.C. Porter sends a child’s portrait, in bis 
older and better style, also a ‘‘ portrait of a 
lady,”’ an exquisite type of beauty, better be- 
cause more simply treated than anything that 
Porter has shown for years. 

In the South Room there bangs very con- 
spicuously a most interesting portrait group, 
by John F. Weir, representing the theological 
faculty of Yale College. The likenesses are 
pronounced excellent, and, notwithstanding 
the unpleasantness of the color and the gruff- 
ness of tone which characterizes the compo- 
sition, the picture may be called a success. It 
satisfies those for whom it was painted and 
preserves for posterity the faces and figures of 
the men who have made the Theological 
School of Yale famous the world over. 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAITS. 


Tus Sharples portraits of General Washing- 
ton and of Mrs. Washington have been well- 
known in America for some thirty years. They 
were brought here in 1854, and were for a time 
exhibited at theHistorica] Society Rooms, where 
they attracted the attention of Washington 
Irving, of Bryant, and of many otber prominent 
men ofthetime. They were then pronounced 
to be unsurpassed as faithful likenesses of the 
Wasbingtons. These portraits, having been 
returned to England, in 1854, are once more in 
this country, having been brought here bys 
descendant of Mr. Cary, General Washington’s 
London agent, for whom they were painted. In 
1854 there was no way of making satisfactory 
reproductions of the pictures in black and white, 
as they were of that quality that would be 

uite sure to lose their charm in an engraving. 
ence has come to the help of those who, ad- 
miring the pictures, desire something more 
tangible than @ memory of them. The 
have been reproduced by the autotype, whic 
gives us every quality in the portraits except 
color. The handling, the delicate gradations 
of flesh shadows, the excellent modeling are 
all to be found in the eutotype reproductions. 
There has been but one opinion among artists 
and critics regarding these portraits of 
les, They are excellent as works of art 
and they are excellent as likenesses. There 
are three pictures, a full faced view and a pro- 
file of General Washington and a profile of 
‘* Lady Washington,” as the artist styled the 
worthy spouse of our first President. These 
interesting historical canvases, after a few 
days’ exhibition at the New York City Hall, go 
to Brooklyn and thence to Boston. 














Tus British Museum is the recipient of a 
legacy from the Misses Bewick, which consists 
of 165 drawings by Thomas Bewick, original 
studies, said to be of exquisite design, chiefly 
in water-colors and for the book on birds. 
There are also two volumes of proof impressions 
from wood blocks. One contains 3,000impres- 
sions of work by Thomas, the other 1,500 by 
John Bewick and R. E. Bewick, the son of 
Thomas. The surviving member of the f: 
bas anticipated the — of the es -_ 
the cuts and aquarelles are being arran 
what is called the King’s Library. Mr. Rus- 
kin is to be accredited with a large part of the 


fame to which ee See quae, since wee 
his warm partisanship w chiefly brough 
his work into notice. The drawings 

ready to be exhibited. 




















nx AND py AS INDICATING COG- 
NITION. 


——p 
BY J. F. M. M°CURDY, PH.D. 


Ons of the most curious of the idiomatic 
phrases of the Old Testament is the use of NX 
or DY connecting an object with a person, to 
express the fact that the latter hasa knowledge 
of the former. Examples of the use of N& 
are Is. lix, 12, 13AN I"~wh-3, ‘‘ For we are 
aware of our transgressions’’; Job xii, 3, NN) 
nox wo |S 1, ‘And who does not know 
such things as these?’ A very instructive in- 
stance of the employment of Dy is Job xv, 9: 
‘‘What dost thou know, and we do not know 
it? or understand, NIM 3yY ad, and we do 
uot understand it?” Cf. Ps. 1, 11, where 
"T1DY is used in the expression ‘‘ The beasts 
of the field are familiar to me.” In all these 
cases, except the second, yt’ is used ip the 
parallel clauses ; and it is obvious that a literal 
rendering, such as E. V. gives in every in- 
stance, would be not only a false translation, 
but unintelligible to the ordinary reader of 
English. 

I do not know of any locution precisely 
analogous to thisin any other of the Semitic 
languages ; but one very similar seems to have 
obtained in Assyrian, and this will, perhaps, 
serve to throw light upon the origin of the He- 
brew expression—that is to say, upon the psy- 
chological process of which ft was the record. 
In Assurbanipal (Smith) 118, 10 f., it is said of 
Téumman it-ti ip-sé-é ti an-na-a-ti sa Asur u 
Istar é-bu-su us ul i-ba-as. The literal render- 
ing is: ‘‘ With these things, which Asur and 
Istar were doing to him, he was not.’’ But 
this is as obscure as the renderings of E. V., 
alluded to above, and Smith’s insight led him 
to guess at the drift of the passage, which he 
translates: ‘“‘ About these things . . . he 
knew not.” Here he evidently mistook the 
word ¢-ba-az (which is apocopated for ibasu r. 
mw to be; cf. nas imper. of Ny’), and failed 
to perceive that it-ti was tbe kernel of the sen- 
tence. The translation which I propose is: 
“Thesethings . . . he did not know.” 

It will be noticed that the Assyrian phrase 
reverses the Hebrew order of the knower and 
the thing known. If, as is most likely, the 
two modes of expression sprang from a com- 
mon Hebraeo-Assyrian psychological ex- 
perience, the notion at bottom is that the 
thing is brought within the range of observation 
of the person, so that he cognizes it. This idea 
is conveyed equally well whether it is said that 
the thing is associated with the person (Hebrew) 
or the person with the thing (Assyrian). 

P.S8.—if I am right about é-ba-as, it is re- 
markable that wl should, like its Hebrew 
equivalent, $x take an apocopated form. So 
lam in Arabic without the prohibitive sense. 
Isball look out for further illustrations in 
Assyrian. 

Prisceton, N. J. 











Dr. C. W. Stemens, of London, has just pro- 
pounded, before the Royal Society of London, a 
new theory as to the maintenance of the 
solar heat. Although the details of bis 
paper have not yet reached us, we judge, 
from an article in Knowledge for March 
17th, that the main points in his theory 
are the following: (a) First, he assumes 
that interplanetary space is not vacuous, but 
contains, besides minute masses of solid mat- 
ter (meteors), an exceedingly rare atmosphere 
of gases, chiefly composed of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen, and their compounds with 
each other and with carbon. (6) Next, he as- 
sumes that, in passing through this atmo- 
sphere, the sun by its attraction condenses this 
atmosphere aboat itself, and, in consequence 
of its rotation, acts like a great fan-wheel, draw- 
ing in the gases at the solar poles and blowing 
them off aroun3 its equator. The gases, com- 
ing to the sun’s surface and condensed by its 
attraction, enter into combination (i.¢., take 
fire), and this sheet of fame, thus formed, is the 
main source of the sun’s heat. (¢) In 
the third place, he assumes that 
gaseous compounds at the low pressure 
which prevails in interplanetary space, are 
easily dissociated by the action of heat, and at 
temperatures far below what would be re- 
quired at even the lowest pressures we can 
command in our laboratories. Hence (and this 
is perhaps the most striking feature of bis 
hypothesis) he infers that the sun’s heat 
radiated into space is not lost, but does work 
im dissociating or unburning the gaseous com- 
pounds which had been formed at the sun’s 
surface. In this way the so-called waste of 
solar energy is obviated. In its main features 
the theory closely resembles that 
some ten years ago by Mattieu Williams, in bis 
“Fuel of the Sun,” though not without im- 
portant 4iflerenees. It is hardly fatr or safe 





to criticise it without fuller tnformation as to 
ite details. At the same time one or two ob- 
jections are very obvious. In the first place, 
the rotation of the sun is not swift enough to 
produce by its ‘“‘fan-wheel” action cur- 
rents of sufficient tntensity to bring to 
the sun the quantity of gases necessary 
to keep up the solar fire. Nor have 
such currents ever been detected by observa- 
tion, though carefully looked for. Inthe next 
place, the temperature of the sun’s surface 
appears to be much higher than could be pro- 
duced by the combination of the gases named— 
so high, indeed, that combination could not 
possibly take place between them ; but their 
passage over the photosphere would be actually 
a cooling and not a heating process. Finally, 
if any considerable amount of the solar energy 
is really expended in dissociating the com- 
pound gases of interplanetary space, then this 
space must be correspondingly opaque to radi- 
ant heat and we ought to get nothing from 
the stars. So far, however, as the evidence 
now goes (it is confessedly meager), the ob- 
servations of Lord Rosse and others upon 
a Lyre and Arcturus show that these stars do 
send us a sensible amount of beat, comparing 
with the solar beat quite as favorably as their 
light compares with sunlight. But the emi- 
nence and ability of the proposer of the theory 
are such that it is not to be lightly rejected 
without thorough examination. 


....Botanical text-books often tell us that 
‘the petals of flowers are of no physiological 
value.’? Modern discoveries show this to be 
not strictly true. There are, to be sure, many 
flowers which perform their function without 
petals; but it does not follow that those which 
have petals would do as well without them 
Not perceiving their direct physiological value, 
some modern observers have regarded them 
as mere signal-flags to attract insects, in order 
to secure cross-fertilization, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that it is the 
colored flowers which are what are known as 
entomophilous, while apetslous, 
flowers are anemophilous, or wind-lovers, in 
the matter of pollinization, and thus just as 
likely to be fertilized by pollen from the same 
tree as from distantenes. But it now seems 
there is a use for petals beyond all this, It haw 
been noted in this column from time to time, 
last year, that there is an accumulation of heat 
in the flower-bud before expansion. In the 
larger floral envelopes, such as in 
Aroids and Palms, the temperature has 
been found as much as ten degrees 
warmer in the spathes than in even a 
Summer heat outside the closed bud, This en- 
closure and consequent accumulation of heat, 
no doubt, has some pbysiological value. Just 
what this value may be we now bave an inkling 
of by a paper by Raphael Sherfey, son of the 
Sherfey in whose peach orchard one of the 
hard battles of Gettysburg was fought, and 
which we find in the recently published ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture.” The paper is given as the simple 
observations of a practical peach-grower, but 
has not less scientific value for that. There 
are, as every one knows who has seen a peach 
orchard in flower, two classes of peach trees. 
One has very large petals, the other very small 
ones. Mr. Sherfey finds that in early Spring, 
when the late frosts often destroy the fruit 
prospects, the large-petaled flowers enclose the 
stamens and pistils longer than those with 
small petals, and that, in cases where a day or 
two makes all the difference between a crop or 
no crop, these large-flowered kinds bave the 
organs preserved from frost, when those unable 
to get protection, from the small petals, are 
destroyed. It is a novel and good illustration 
of the value of petals. They enclose beat. 


...-Professor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has fully redeemed his promises as 
to diffraction gratings. He has brought his 
new machine to such a finish that he now 
makes ruled surfaces 3 inches by 4, containing 
over 100,000 lines; and of such perfection that 
the images of bright lines in the spectrum of 
gases are almost absolutely free from ghosts, 
and the solar spectrum is exhibited as never 
shown before, even by the finest of the plates 
ruled upon Mr. Rutherfurd’s machine. He 
has invented also a form of concave grating, 
the lines being ruled upon the surface of acon 
cave mirror, and these gratings dispense with 
collimator and telescope. One of them, ruled 
upon a surface 4 inches in diameter and 27 
feet -focal length, shows the D lines more 
than }{ of an inch apart upon the ground-glass 
screen, and even without a lens the b3 and be 
lines can be seep double. He intends to use 
these plates in making a new map of the spec- 
tram by means of photography. 


..--Herr Sitterberg bas succeeded, at last, in 
{solating the metal cesium, which it has hith- 
erto been impossible to separate from oxygen, 
He effected his object by the electrolysis of a 
fused mixture of the cyanids of cesium and 
barium. The metal is silver-white, ignites 
spontaneously in the air, and behaves gener- 





ally like sodiam and potassium. 
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ENDENT. 


Music, 


THE arrangements for the Musie Festival in 
May, under Mr. Theodore Thomas’s direction, 
are now substantially complete, The Armory 
has been placed at the disposal of the commit- 
tees of the Festital and operations therein 
have been begun. The Festival will include 
seven concerts—four on the evenings of May 


2d, 8d, Sth, and 6th; and three on the after- 
noons of the 4th, 5th, and 6th. The chorus 
will number about 8,200 singers and the Fest- 
ival orchestra will consist of 300 instrument- 
alists, selected from the finest local and out- 
side talent. Two delegations of Massachu- 
setts singers—to wit., the entire membership 
of the famous “‘ Handel and Haydn Society” 
and the Worcester Festival Chorus (togetber 
numbering 1,000 voices)—will also come to New 
York to strengthen the Festival Chorus; and 
musical societies from Reading, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia will likewise take part in the 
performances. The soloists engaged for the 
several concerts of the week include the fol- 
lowing names, comment upon apy one of the 
catalogue being uncalled for: Frau Amalia 
Materna, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, Mme. 
Etelka Gerster, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Miss 
Hattie Schell, Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, Miss 
Amalia Wurmb, Miss Emily Winant, and Miss 
Antonia Henne ; Signor Italo Campanini, Mr. 
William Candidus, and Mr. Theodore F. 
Toedt; Signor Antonio F. Galassi, Mr. Georg 
Henschel, Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, and Mr. Oscar Steins. The organ- 
ist of the Festival will be Mr. lYudley Buck. 
The more important programs bave already 
been announced in these and other columns 
and the lighter entertainments arranged for 
willbe of particularly choice character. The 
stage to be built in the Armory will be 168 feet 
wide, 98 feet in depth, and 88 feet from the 
floor. Ibis stage will be effectively draped 
and other hangings (including an enormous 
carpet to be fastened across the whole of the 
Lexington Avenue wall) will be employed in 
overcoming any tendency to an echo in the 
building whicb, it may be recollected, was 
slightly noticeable last season, in spite of all 
the care taken to preventit. The seats will 
not, as formerly, be all upon one level, but 
located on three broad tiers, rising one above 
another from the stage to the front of the 
Armory. The sale of seats and certificates for 
the Festival is progressing most gratifyingly 
and a memorable success for the undertaking 
seems secured. 


.-»eMr. Richard Arnold’s concert of the 
28th was a successful and pleasant one, and 
afforded not only enjoyment to the audi- 
ence present at it, but a gratifying tribute to 
the merits of an attist whose face has grown 
to be familiar to the New York musical public 
wherever good or great music is to the fore. 
Mme. Madeline Schiller and several others 
assisted Mr. Arnold and a superb Odette in 
D major by Rubinstein was an important and 
appreciated feature on the program, a com- 
position which, in common with all Rubin- 
stein’s compositions of moderate dimensions 
and elaboration, reminded the bearer in almost 
every page of the ‘‘ Ocean” or the ‘‘ Dramatic”’ 
symphonies looked at (a Milesian would say 
heard) through an opera-glass held the wrong 
end foremost. Of Mr. Arnold’s playing on 
this evening itis only necessary to state that 
It was quite up to his late average, and, there- 
fore, exceedingly artistic, expressive, and 
beautiful. 


...-Mr. John Lavine’s annus! benefit concert 
will take place April 18th, with a carefully se- 
lected program, interpreted by some of ourlead- 
ing musical talent. The well-known managet’s 
courtesy toward all in the profession entitle him 
toa most kindly reception on such an occasion. 
Theodore Kullak and Dr. Alfred Jaell 
are two deaths (the latter of considerable im- 
portance) in foreign circles of pianism. 
Mme. Patti’s Boston season has been ex- 
ceedingly successful. Perhaps the following 
from the Hawkeye is appropriate: 

“ Patti cake, Patti cake, musical man, 
Ten dollars a ticket—take two if you can, 
Five for the carriage and ten for bon quetse— 
His salary’s swamped for the next thirty days.” 














...-Tbe performance this afternoon by the 
full chorus and orchestra of the Symphouy 
Society of New York, under Dr. Damrosch, of 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ Symphony, is a 
potable musical event of the season. Mme. 
Clara Schumann reappeared at a recent 
London ‘Monday Popular Concert,” and 
played with extraordinary technical elegance 
and expression ber great husband’s celebrated 
‘‘Pantasia in C.” At subsequent entertain- 
ments she also performed Beethoven's ‘ les 
Adieuz L’ Absena & Retour" and E fiat (Opus 
27 No. 1) sonatas. Her magnificent powers as 
a pianist are reported as quite unimpaired.—— 
The posthumous opera of Donizetti, “ Le Duc 
d’ Albe,” has been produced at Rome with 





great success. 





BP resonalitis 


Tue widow of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
has just died in England. She was an Irish 
girl, the daughter of a Limerick gentleman, 
Mr. Francis Wheeler. In 1827 she married Bul- 
wer, then a rising novelist and man of letters, 
to whom she brought, besides her beauty and 
her wit, a small property, worth some £400 a 
year, on which he qualified for Parliament. 
Her married life was stormy from the first. In 
1836 the {ll-matched pair separated, her hus 
band agreeing to pay her £400a year during 
her life-time. She was the mother of the 
present Lord Lytton, ex-Viceroy of India, who 
is even more widely known as ‘Owen 
Meredith.”” Her full name was Rosina Doyle 
Dowager Countess of Lytton. 


...-The twin monuments erected over the 
graves of the poet Keats and hisfriend, Joseph 
Severn, were unveiled in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome, on March 3d, in the presence 
of many English and American residents. T. 
A. Trollope, in the absence of Lord Houghton, 
presided at the ceremony. Alluding to the 
part Americans had taken in this monumental 
tribute to Keats, Mr. Trollope said it con- 
stituted a fresh bond between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon raee. Mr. Storey, 
the American sculptor, delivered a brilliant 
speech, recalling Severn’s devotion to Keats. 


--»-Mr. Gladstone recently attended e 
cabinet council at Windsor at noon, returned 
to London in time to give his views at a mect- 
ing of the Liberal Party at three o’clock, and 
then at five P. M. went into the House of Com- 
mons, and in a masterly and exhaustive speech 
explained why it would be unwise to allow the 
Upper House wantonly to obstruct public 
business. This is spoken of as an ordinary 
day’s work of the English premier, who ta be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age. 


...-The statement of General Robert E. Lee’s 
friends that Mr. Lincoln once offered him the 
command of the armies of the United Sistes 
has been questioned repeatedly, but the fact is 
reasserted in the Philadelphia Weekly Times by 
the Rev. Dr. J. William Jones, secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society. Dr. Jones pro- 
duces a copy of a letter written by General Lee, 
wherein the latter explains how the command 
was offered bim. 


-++-It is now announced that the Empress of 
Austria has made up her mind to visit Canada, 
next Fall, after spending the Summer in En- 
land. Her Majesty, asis well known, isa most 
indefatigable huntress, and the accounts given 
her of the wild sports of the West by the young 
Hungarian noblemen, Counts Szechenyi and 
Andrassy, who visited Canada and the United 
States last year, has determined her to come 
out. 

.-..-Mrs. Garfield is preparing to leave Cleve- 
land, and wil} take her children and the late 
President’s mother to Mentor for the Summer. 
‘“Lawnfield” is but three miles from Lake 
Erie and only four from the famous Little 
Mountain. The cemetery lies between it and 
Cleveland. 


...-The Empress of Russia has gone to the 
Sammer Palace of Iljiusk, near Moscow, on ac- 
count of her ill-health. It is said to be a mag- 
nificent residence, that can be rendered unap~ 
proachable, being entirely surrounded by 
mountains, at the foot of which flows the 
Moskwa. 


..». Robert J. Burdette, the ‘‘ funny man” of 
the Burlington Hawkeye, has been promoted to 
the editorship-in-chief, Mr. Hatton, the pro- 
prietor and former managing editor, being now 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


...-Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, on retiring 
from public life, will devote his remaining 
days to the cultivation of literature. The re- 
sult will probably be something in the form of 

a political history. 


...-A Republican senator who has dined 
with every President from Buchanan to Arthut 
declares that the latter gave the best dinner he 
ever saw prepared at the White House, 


.-+.1t is sald that Mr. Walker Blaine, the son 
of the ex-Secretary, is about to be married tos 
Chilian lady, the daughter of an ex-minister of 
that Republic to the United States. 


...-Senator Morrill, of Vermont, is the 
oldest member of the United States Senate 
and will be seventy-two on the 19th of the 
present month. 


-+--The engagement {fs announced of the 
Dake of Westminster, the richest peer in 
Great Britain, to a daughter of Baron Chesam, 


....The remains of the late General Judson 
Kilpatrick are to be removed from Santiago to 
this country. 


....The Rev. James Freeman Clarke will safl 
for Europe, with his family, next month. 





-++-Major General Schofield, U. 8. A., 
now traveling in Germany. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 16th, 1362. 


THE FIVE TUONSAND FED.—Maagg vi, 
80-44. 








Notes.—** The Apoatics.""—This ta the only oc- 
easion op which the disciples are called ‘* apos- 
tles”’ by Mark. Apostle means one sent ; and 
they are so called bere because just returned 
from their mission. ** Unto Jesus,” —Per- 
haps at Capernaum, where Jesus may have 
directed the disciples to gather after their 
mission. “ Apart tuto the desert p'uce.""— 
The rougher pasture land. This was tothe 
east of the Sea of Galiler, near Bethsalda of 
Gaulonites, near the northern end of the 
Bea. * Day was now fur spent." —Not dark, 
bat well {nto the afternoon. Two hun- 
dred pennyworth of breag.""—A peuny, or 
devarius, was about olueteen cents; and the 
whole amounted to thirty-eight dollars. 
* How many Wwaves?""—These were barley 
loaves, the cheapest kind of bread, as we k arn 
from John. “* Tuo fishes."—There were 
broiled and cold, which they bad for relish. 
The food they carried with them was the com- 
mon peasants’ fare, though they see:n to have 
bad quite a sum of money to thelr common 
treasury, two or three of the company, ax 
James and John and Matthew, being comforta- 
bly well off. “The green grass.”"—The 
green berbage, whether grass or the matted 
flowers that cover the ground in Spring. In 
the Summer the grass gets burned up. We 
see from this that the * wildervess’’ was not 
by any means barren “In ranks, by hun- 
drids and by fifties,”"—This was for convenience 
in distributing the food. Probably they were 
not vumerically exact, but had them recline on 
the ground with from fifty toa hundred to- 
gether, * Brake the ioaves.""—They were 
thin, flat, hard cakes, that would easily break. 
The fish would be torn apart. ** Broken 
pieces, twelve biskels full,"—The baskets were of 
a flexible wicker work, which are carried in toe 
band; not the larger kind,whicu were employed 
in the other miracle of feeding the multitude 
and which was used to let Puul down from the 
wall of Damascus. Notice that this is the 
only miracle that ‘a reported by all the four 
Evangelists, lt made a great linpression on 
them and on the multitudes about. It oc- 
curred just before the Passover and reports 
of it would have been carried to Jerusalem. 

Instruction.—Itis well to tell your parents what 
you have done at echool or away from home, 
just as the disciples told Jesus. Be frank and 
confiding with them. Don’t do anytbing you 
won't be willing to tell them. 

And go and tell Jesus what you are doing, 
all your sins, your wants, your troubles. He 
will sympathize with you. He will belp you. 

Jesus told his disciples to rest a while. They 
were excited, they were tired, and they needed 
rest. All work aod no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. You can’t work if you don't rest. You 
need, if you are a child, ten bours’ sleep every 
night. If you area man, you need, at least, 
seven, and you need your Sundays besides, and 
resting-spells during the day. When you work, 
work hard, very bard, aud then rest thorough- 
ly. There is no éin in resting after work. A 
vacation of rest is not idleness, it is recupera- 
tion. 

Those people that went round afoot showed 
resol earnestness Butthatisthe only way to 
succeed, to be willing to take pains. If you 
can get your object by going afoot, don't Iet 
ten or twenty or a hundred miles be an ob- 
atacle. Do your work and carry out your plans 
somehow. If you can’t ride, foot it. 

Ob! the sheep without shepherds! Tow 
many now need the teaching ef Christ! Will 
you give it? Are yo. williug to be, if you can, 
even a missionary to the heathen ? 

Jesus bad compassion on luat sheep, So shall 
we, if we are like him, Aud we willdoall we 
can for them, 

When Jesus told his disciples to give to the 
multitude to eat, they linmediately planned to 
do it. They asked him if they -hould take 
thelr money and go and spend it for thecrowd 
That was generous. Are we willing todo as 
much, or will we be satisfied to let them lovuk 
out for themselves aud go and buy what they 
can get? 

These five loaves and two fishes were an in- 
significant amouot for somany. A boy brought 
them for hisown food or, possibly, to sll in 
the crowd. But God can dv the greatest 
things with the small-st means. 

Christ always asked a blessing on his food. 
It is rude to God to sit down to a meal without 
asking His blessing. 

Truly, this was the Son of God. Who else 
could perform -uch a miracle, told by all the 
four Evangelists and wituessed by more than 
five thousand. 

It would seem that one who could so mul- 
tiply food could afford to waste it. That was 
not Christ’s way, however. He had the frag- 
mente saved for food. 
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THE 


School and College. 


AT a meeting of the trustees of Colby 
University, beld in Portland, Me., last week, 
the Rev. George D B. Pepper, D.D., was 
ananimously elected president, in place of Rev. 
Dr. JH. Robins who ts obliged to resign, on 
sccount of i) health. Dr. Pepper te agraduate 
of Amherst, 1857, and Newton Theological 
Seminary, 1860. After graduation he was pas- 
torof the Baptist church in Waterville four 
years; afterward served two years a8 professor 
of church bistory in Newton Theoloxical 
Seminary, when he was elecied professor of 
theolovy to Crozer Seminary, acting in that 
capacity for tte past fourteen years. He will 
enter upon his new dutiesin the Fall. 





.--eThe trustees of Johns Hopkins Univers 
ity, In Baltimore, are considering the question 
of removing the inatitution to Clifton, a 
beautiful suburb, {n aceordance with the wishe~ 
of the founder of the Univer ity. The Univer 
ity Is now closely tdevtified with the uthes 
educational institutions of the city, Is revarde:! 
by some to be the nearest approach to a 
“national university” in the country, and, 
consequently, fear is expressed that, If it were 
moved into the country, the University might 
lo-e some of its prestige. Efforts are to be 
made to have students from the Southern 
States partake more generally of its advan 
tages. 


«eeeThe War Department has restored the 
Citadel at Charleston to the Citadel Academy 
authorities and this military school, which ex- 
lated from 1813 to 1865, when the Confederates 
evacuated Charleston, will now be reopened. 
In the period mentioned about 1,800 South 
Carolinians were educated, in whole or in part, 
within the walls of the Academy. The course 
of study was as nearly as practicable the «ame 
as at West Point. The reorganization of the 
Academy provides that there shall be two 
beneficiary cadets from each county In the 
state and that all cadets who will pay for 
tultion may be received. 


-eeeThe state superintendent of public tn- 
struction for California reports that not much 
more than one-half the children enumerated in 
the school census attend the schwols regularly. 
IIe calls for a radica! reform in the school sys- 
tem of the state. +The legislature, be eays, 
should elther adopt the compulsory plan, or 
else the heavy percentage of parents who do 
not send their children to school should not be 
allowed to be a burden on the people fora 
thing that is useless to their children. 


-++-The new dormitory at Williams College, 
which is to be built with ex-Governor E. D. 
Morgan’s munificent gift of $80,000, is to stand 
east of West College, on the ground now oc- 
cupted by the Mole and Lincoln property. The 
building is to be 150 feet long, three stories 
high, and an attic and basement. It isto be 
built of blue limestone, trimmed with Ken- 
tucky limestone. The structure will have four 
stories and accommodate seventy-four stu- 
dents. 


.--- About Tl per cent. of the entire schoo} 
p»pulation of Japan is in echool all the time. 
At least, thie was the average dally attendance, 
according to the latest report of the minister of 
education. This record is ahead of our own, 
the average daily attendance in the schools of 
the United Siates being only about 32 per cent. 
of the entire schoo! population, and that during 
an average year of but thirty school weeks, 


+. The Lane Theological Seminary (Presby 
terian), at Cincfonsti, hasan attendance of 40 
students, 15 being fn the senior class, 12 in the 
middle, and 10 to the junior. two taking a ven- 
eral and one a post-vraduate course. 18 col- 
leges are represented by alumni. The faculty 
oumbers six. 


.-The Committee on E:lucation of the 
Tlouse of Representatives have reported ad- 
versely upon the billintroduced by Representa- 
tive Dezendorf to reimburse William and Mary 
College In the sum of $5,000 for property 
destroyed during the Rebellion. 


...-Profeseor Merrill Edwards Gates, of the 
Albany Boys’ Academy, bas accepted the presi- 
deney of Rutgers College. to which he was 
recently eleeted. He will take charge of the 
institution at the commeucemeut of the Fall 
term. 

...A fire-drill has been introduced as a part 
of the exercises In rome of the New Haven 
public schools and bas met with considerable 
success. 

.... The newspapers throughout New Jersey 
claim that the salaries of the teachers of her 
public scheols are much too low. 


..The Alumni of Yale College will vote 
this year for a successor to Judge Taft as a 
member of the corporation. 


..-Tbe public school library of St. Louis 
shows an increase of 7,000 volumes during the 
last year. 








INDEPENDENT. 








Satis : 


Campr-rciis sre in fashion again; but 
thes are now called “ glucose tensions.” 


..+.The trnly bumage man fs the individual 
who ebloroformns an oyster before opeuiny it. 


--.-Grant sees how easily Leopold gets it, 
and sighs: * They do these «blogs better in 
Euglund.” 

....You may know mock motesty as you do 
mock turtle, from its being the product of a 
calf’s bead. 


Of course, smoking is worse than chew- 
ing, for the old ecage says: “Of two evils 
chews the least.”’ 

.. An enterprising watchmaker tn Burling- 
tou, named Peter Bachus, bas just baptized h.s 
first-burn son Re Prater. 


.--. Tennyson has never written anything on 
the charge of the gaslight brigade. ‘That is 
something higher thau bis grade as a poet. 


-.--** Never send s present hoping for one 
In return.” Never. Get your present Grst, al- 
ways, and send yours when you have time, 


..-- Never address your conversativn to a 
person engaged in footing up a column of 
figures. There's nothing so deaf as an adder. 


...-lee-cream Is now served in molds to re- 
semble asparagus. This won't do. The only 
way that will wean the girls ayainst it is to 
make it resemble onions. 


.-This is the season when the Florida 
man, desiring to make atrip North, puts two 
strawberries in bis trunk, and, ov arriving bere, 
sells them for enough to pay all expenses. 


-+eeThe Frenchman was a true esthete who 
borrowed a couple of chairs for bisempty room, 
s*ying that be would be so dreadfully mortified 
ifarobber should come in and find it uolur- 
nished. 


...- Imagine the indignation of an American 
boy in a French school who ina history class 
is told how Lafayette, the great French geu- 
eral, triumphed in the Revolution, asnisied by 
one Washington. 

.-The English language is supposed to 
consist of about 60,000 distinct words. Of 
these, ordinary people use only from 50010 
8,000, great orators perbaps ae many as 10,000, 
and lightning-rod agents aud directory can- 
vassers 50,963. 

---- Old Gent: “ Well, but, my good man, I 
could never buy a borse witb legs like that.” 
Gyp-y Dealer: “ Wot? Legs. Wy, 1 thought 
yer wanted a fast one, and you'll never see ’is 
legs when ’e gits a-trottin’.” 


«see The New Orleans Picayune says that the 
winter 's so mild at the North that the ice 
crop will have to be replanted. Last year the 
ice dealers gave as a ieason for high prices 
that the crop Lad been eaten up by the grass- 
hoppers. 


.ee-Frederick Il of Prussia wrote to Vol- 





talre tue following note: 
P 6 
2 a 
6 heures 100 


Souper @ 6 heures d Sans-Souci (Frederick's 
palace near Potsdam). Voltaire’s only reply 
was: “G. a” (J’@ grand appétit), 


...-An Ofl City gentleman, who recently 
traveled tm Europe, said be was at dinner 
one day in Paris, au:, while telling a story, was 
attacked with a sudden and continued fit of 
sneezing. When he ceased, a Russian gentle- 
man at another table, uumed Plitcheekee, 
turned about avd complimented biw on bis x- 
cellent and correct provupeiation of the 
Russian language! 

..--A glance over the record of cases at 
Kirkbride’s shows that 828 became insane [rcm 
intemperapce—moral, don't drink; 17 from 
tobacco—deun't smoke; 1 from wealth—don’t 
wetrich; l3 from metaphyetcal speculation— 
dww’t think ; 87 from work—don't do anything; 
248 from religious excitement—don’t go to 
elur—. Come to think, however, these morals 
ae getting a little wized, 


...- An English turfman, visiting Mt. Vernon, 
e@eaged iu couver-ation with a native, aud, 
after a few prelimivary remarks, observed : ** 1 
dare say Mr. Washington didu’t care much for 
*orses. You ecawn't tell me,I suppose, if he 
was hever a ‘orse-breaker?’’ The Virginian 
eyed bim a few seconds doubtfully, and then 
answered: * 1 ain’t much on history; but, to 
to the best of my recollection, the General was 
a lion-tamer,” 

..Jolly.—A dinver-party.—The youngest 
gentleman (it is his first visit) has broken the 
ice, at last, by inquiring the name of the host- 
ese’s litile daughter, to which the child has 
replied ‘‘Etbel.” “And why, Ethel, do you 
keep patting me ou the arm?’ “ Because 
Mamma says you're a muff’’—(awful pauee, 
during which the child strokes him down); 
**but you don’t feel like one, you know.” 
(Tableau; Chilg complacent; nobody else.) 
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Ministerial Register. 
Baptist, 

ADAMS, 8. G., Walworth, Wis., resigns. 
BEECHER, D., Rupert, Vt., resigns. 
BRAY, Ja a recent Bridgeton, 
ie. es fe), ly, 
BROWN, J. D., ord. in High Hills, Va. 
BURKHOLDER, J. C., Anamose. Lowa, be- 
comes home miasionary fn Dakota. 
COLVIN, T. G., Bethel, Lowa, resigns. 
CROSS, Henry, accepts call to 8:. John, N. B. 
HAISLIP, W. B., ord. at Mountain Plaine, Va. 
HOLLY, J. Hl, ord. in Palestine, W. Va. 
KNAPP, T. J.. D.D., Greeley, Col., becomes an 
Episeopelian. 


MARTIN, Jacop, Sauk Creek, Ind., died re- 
cently. 


MILLER, ¥. T., ord. at Bend, Texas. 

OWEN, E. M., ord. at Rend, Texas. 

SHEPHUARDSON, 8. F., Pendviile, Vt., re 
sigue. 

STILLWELL, J. F.. Rochester Theo. Sem., 
called to Maine, N. ¥. 

SQUIRES, W. P., ord. in Cedillac, Mich. 


TITTERINGTON, J. M., accepts call te 
Allegan, M:ch. 


CONGREGAT:ONAL, 

BEALE, Witriam T. oe accepts call 
to Second ch , Manistee, Mich 

CLARK. D. O., Stoughton, called to Man- 
chester, Mass. 


an gi Epgar F., accepts call to Gardiner, 


-.. RDS, JonaTHan, West Newfield, Me., 
called to W yom ing’ Ter by A. M. H. Soc, 

ELDREDGE, Hewary W., of Deerfield, called 
to Turner's Falis and Miller’s Falls, Muss. 

JONES, Joun, Columbus, O., resigns. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, Francestown, N. H., 
resicna, 

MACK, Jostan A, Gilead, Cont., withdraws 
resicnation. 

MANNING, Samve., Mercer, Pa., resigns. 

MORGAN, CHar_zs, North Truro, accepts call 
to Wood's Holl, "Mass. 

MUNROE, Ecuert N., Granville, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


— Crrvus M., West Concord, N. H., re- 


ores. oa, of Las Vegas, N. M., accepts 
call to Warwick, R. L 


THAYER, Frepericx A., Westboro’, Mass., 
accepts c:li to Quine;, Ul. 


OlTERy ICE. Henry, Grand Rept, Mich, 
ed to Reformed ch. Pella, I 


WOOLLet, Joseru J., Saeensheh, R. L., dis- 
uilssed. 


LUTHERAN, 

} BEEKLEY, G. I1., Boonsboro, Md., accepts 
call to Madison. Va. . 

FLOYD, D. B., Ueleitows atcepts call to 
Boonsboro, Ma. 


HARDY, Oscar, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., 
accepts call to Morrisburg, Canada. 


LAITZLE, Wm. G., Lebighton, removes to 
- Lebanon, Penn. 


SCHOCK, W. H, Forreston, Ml., accepts call 
te Jersey ‘Shore, Penn. 


STIREWALT, J. N., accepts call to Powell’s 


Fort. Va. 

STUDEBACKER, E., accepts call to Rural 
Retreat, Va. 

ZIEGLER, H. D. D., settles in Des Moines, 
lowa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

PUSLE. 8 J., Masun City, Ill., called to Ken- 

tou, 


CAROTHERS, Rosenrt, died, recently, in Vin- 
ton, Jowa, aged 50. 

COOKE, W. H.. removes from Havre de Grace, 
Md., to Wheeling, W. Va. 

DICKINSON. Epwrs H., Auburn Seminary, 
accepts call to Knoxboro. N. Y. 

EDDY, Frang.in, died, recently, in Congress, 
O, aged 50. 

GAILEY, R. R., called to Carrollton. O. 

HALSEY, Jos F.. D. D., died, recently, in 
Morristown, Pen». ie aged 81. 

LANE, A.G., Riverside, Cal., accep's call to 
Morriston, O. 

LOU DERBOUGH, J.. removes from Odessa, 
Del., to Philadel; ‘hia, Penn. 

McKi: LIPP, M. E., Charleston, Ind., accepts 
call to cPhirsey, Kan 

peumces. F. A., closes bie labors in Hector, 


STANTON, R. L., D. D., removes from Den- 
wer, Col , to Washington, D. C. 
STRONG, TuomasC., D. D., Pittsburgh, Penn., 


rerizns, 
SUTPHEN., Pact F., inst. in Thir’ ch., Eliza- 


b th J 

SWIGGE:T, E. T., Morrow, calied to D:in- 
ville, 

THOMP-ON. Artnug M., Lane Seminary, 
called ir Cumminsvi"'e, O. 

WHITE, K.. removes from Wichita to 
ane, Kan. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADAMS, C. C., oom call to Furt Dodge, Ta. 
DAV‘ NPORT, W. G., settles at Bolivar, Penn. 
DeROSSET, F. A., accepts call to Wappinger’s 
Falls, N. Y. 
FERKIS, CHaRLEs, accepts call to Sharon, 


GRANTITAM, Tt. A., &t. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
SA'ITTERLEE, Hexry J., Wap; inger’s Falls, 
ge" to Calvary eh., New York City, 
SPALDING, FI. W., D. D., York, Penn., 
cepts call to Grace ch., “Jersey Ne: N. sf 
THOMPSON, Wa tes, Waterford, N iy 


wri tlAMs, Wruus H., Lyons, N. Y., re 





roune 6..W. becomés rector of Trinity, 
~~ Covington, Ky. 
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Lhe prompt mention t our ts of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our reaaers will guide us in the selection af works 
for further notice. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GETTYS. 
BURG.* 


GENeRaL Dovsiepay bore a prominent 
part in the Battle of Gettysburg, where he 
commanded the First Corps, on July 1st, 
and « somewhat subordinate part at Chan- 
cellorsville, where he commanded one of 
the divisions which Hooker did not bring 
into action. He has, therefore, a certain 
amount of personal knowledge of both bat- 
tles; but the events of which a corps com- 
mundcr is personally cognizant constitute 
oply a part of any battle and are Ly no 
means a sufficient foundation for the bis- 
tory of the whole. Such a history must be 
based upon a thorough and comprehensive 
study of all the data available, aud, in mak- 
ing this study, the mind must be divested 
of the prejudicesand bias of the exciting 
days when the events touk place. It is 
evident that General Doubleday bas written 
in no such impartial frame of mind. He 
conceived certain opinions at the time these 
batiles were fought; he submitted them 
to the President and Cabinct nt that time, 
and delivered them at length in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War; he now reproduces them, 
nenrly twenty years afterward, as history. 
It is not meant that he especially exagger- 
ates bis own part (although his book is not 
wholly free from that charge), or that he 
does not state the main facts of both bat- 
tles; tut he wrives in the spirit of personal 
coptroveisy and animosity, rather than in 
the spirit of history; he frequently distorts 
the truth by telling only half of it or by 
giving undue or insufficient prominence to 
different parts of it; and be has evidently 
relied upon his own recollection and such 
data as were available at the close of the 
war, instead of making a painstaking 
avulysis of the documents now accessible 
at the Wor Department, as has been done by 
his predecessors in this series. For instance, 
it is hardly sufficient, at this day, in writing 
a book de-igned as a standard, to quote 
the C mte de Paris or the author of 
Harper's ‘‘ Iistory of the Great Rebellion” 
as authorities, when the original reports 
can now be consulted at the War Depart- 
ment. To General Doubleday’s book, if 
published independently and under the 
name of ** Memoirs,” no objection could be 
taken except by those affected by his criti- 
cisms; but he has tuken advantage of th 


scries, the general excellence of which Pil referred to, General Meade did desire to 


already gained it the place of a standard 
authority, to elaborate certain opivions 
peculiarly bis own and not shared by any 
considerable number of the actors, writers, 
or students of the Civil War. 

It is agreed by common consent that the 
responsibility for the loss of the-battle of 
Chancellorsville rests upon Hooker to such 
a degree that all other responsibility is com- 
paratively of minor importance. Hooker 
had double the force of Lee. He conceived 
and executed a Lrilliant move for position 
preliminary to the battle, and yet he was 
completely and disgracefully beaten, It 
bas even Leen gravely discussed whether a 
large patt of bis force would not have been 
cuptured hed Jackson lived two days 
longer. Hooker lost the battle because on 
the ist of May he retreated, without any 
nece:sity, from the open ground between 
the Wilderness and Fredericksburg back 
into tue thickets around the Chancellor 
house, because, on the 2d of May, he sent 
an absurd orderto Sedgwick to join him 
by a rouie which was occupied by nearly 
the whole of Lee’s army; because, on the 
8d, he allowed himself, in @ position where 
atiack was most difficult, to be driven back 
by an inferior force while 37,000 of bis own 
men lay idle; and because,on the 4th of May, 
he did absolutely nothing, while Lee took 
his whole army to overwhelm Sedgwick. 

Howard, who commanded the 11th corps, 
contributed to the disaster, because, on the 
2d of May, he neglected, in spite of distinct 
orders, to take the most ordivary precau- 
tions to secure his right flank. Jackson 
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attacked this flank at dusk, rolled it up and 
drove the whole corps into utter rout and 
confusion. These principal facts of the 
batile are disputed by no one. They show 
that on. each of the four days Hooker's 
action was the worst possible, and that on 
one day Howard's neglect entailed the 
temporary destruction of his corps, which 
constituted about one-tenth of the whole 
army. While Howard's action was most 
justly censurable, yet it is not to be com- 
pared in importance with the faults or 
failings of Hooker. Yet General Double- 
day gives such prominence to Howard's 
error that the reuder, trusting to this 
account alone, would say unhesitatiogly 
that the whole battle was lost by Howard, 
which is the very reverse of the truth. This 
distortion becomes all the more glaring 
when there is reason to believe that Double- 
day bas a personal jealousy of Howard, 
growing out of the events at Gettysburg. 
The account of this latter battle here 
given, besides being full of unnecessary 
sneers at Howard, is flagrantly unjust to 
Meade. Whether a man of more vigorous 
nature, like Grant or. Sheridan, would not 
have attacked’ Lee after his final and un- 
successful assault, or on any one of the 
following days before Lee reached the 
Potomac, and what would have been the 
result of such an attack—this is a proper 
subject for fair-minded and temperate dis- 
cussion in auy history of this campaign. 
This discusssion should state not only -the 
effect of a successful offensive, but also the 
direful results which .would have followed 
had the Union commander at that critical 
moment possessed boldness without skill, 
or had his movements failed in spite of skill 
General Doubleday makes -no such discus- 
sion, asd his naked assertions are not only 
the reverse of fair-minded, but they are 
fairly liable to the charge of untruth. He 
says ‘‘ we all expected that a grand counter- 
charge would be made,” meaning probably 
by ‘‘we all” the corps commanders; 
whereas, in fact, the testimony of 
several of the corps commanders and prin- 
cipal staff officers.was against the propriety 
of such an attack. He says, again: ‘ Sédg- 
wick told one of his division commanders 
that it was decided [July 2d] that the army 
was to retreat on Westminster.” Whereas, 
in April, 1864, Sedgwick testified in these 
words: ‘‘I never heard of any order to re- 
treat until within the last four weeks; and 
when | first heard it I denied. most positively 
that any such order could bave been given. 
. « « Ido notthink he [Meade] ever con- 
templated any retreat.” And, finally, 
Doubleday makes this deliberate assertion: 
‘* There can be no question that, at the coun- 


retreat.” Whereas, not only is Meade’s own 
testimony most solemn and explicit that he 
had no idea of retreating, but the testimony 
of all the officers present at the council, 
except General Butterfield, is to the same 
effect. 

Against such testimony, and without any 
reference to it, General Doubleday now 
asserts bis own opinions with the easy 
assurance that there can be no question 
about it. 

The above passages have been cited to 
show how little title this book has to be 
considered as history and how litile reli- 
ance is to be placed upon it; and we may 
add tbat its inaccuracy as to fact and its 
frequent typographical errors are not re- 
lieved by any charm of style or clearness 
of lattguage. It is thoroughly out of place 
in this series. 





We have read In the Distance, by George 
Parsons Lathrop (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
with great satisfaction. The story is simple 
and not free from defects. The fair daughter 
(“Grace’’) of atheological professor (** Arch- 
dale’) goes for the Summer to '* Pride’s,”’ ip 
New Hampshire, with Monadnock in view in 
the distance. Around her hovers a group of 
lovers—“ Ravling,”’ a lawyer, ‘‘ Whitcot,”’ an 
engineer, and “ Burlen,’’a young candidate for 
the ministry, a man of genius and honor, but 
who conceals in his breast the specter of an 
origin which is not only low but etsined by 
the vices of his fatherand the flight from home 
and probable ruin of his sister. “Grace” 
gives her heart to‘ Barlen” and marries bim, 
but not without en tntervening drama, whose 
slow evolution constitutes the potent clarm 
4 of the book. The apparition of the vanisted 
and, perhaps, abandoned sister fs “handled 
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episode ner the trial and acquittal. of “ Bur- 
len."? The evolution of the plot requires nosuch 
melodramatic invention. It would be again to 
be rid of it. The knot of the story lies in the 
mystery which bangs over “Ida Hiss” and is 
left unsolved, for her identification with “* Bur- 
len’s’’ sister is only a definite assurance that 
the knot fs a real one and does not untie it. 
Had the author wished to lift the burden from 
** Burlen ” and leave him free to marry “Grace,”’ 
“Tda Hiss’’ was not beyond salvation even for 
a novelist. So far as appears, sbe was a kind 
of Gipsy Diana. A girl who has done nothing 
worse than to run wild and free and turn up as 
a waiting-maid in a country inn might bave a 
romantic vindication invented for her. Or, if 
the cloud that hangs over ber Is a fixed element 
of the author's plot, he should make use of it 
to carry on the action to a bolder position. 
The two lovers might have stiffened them- 
selves to rise superior to common opinion. 
“Grace” was ready to do so. Her aristocratic 
father, the professor, was ready. It is a great 
falling off when “Burlen” falters, and the 
autbor falls into the ordinary invention of 
bringing ‘‘ Burlev " down with a fever, while 
**Grace"’ watches by his bed until the inevita- 
ble brings the two to the union which, now 
that the boldness of the position is gone, seems 
atame conclusion. We suspect that the love 
of sensation had something to do with the 
introduction of both the murder episode and 
*Burlen’s” fever. The one ioterrupts 
the real story. The other makes a diversion, 
under cover of which the two lovers are car- 
ried on into a marriage which the author ap- 
pears unable to bring about in a bolder and 
better way. Defects like these do not, 
however, touch the question of the author’s 
original literary power. Of this there is 
abundant indication. The Yankee farmer, as 
found in the bleak uplands of New Hamp- 
shire, is drawn to the life. Scattered through 
the book we find signs of a neat and clean-cut 
grace, which sugyests Howells, though the 
humor isof a very different kind. We notice, 
too, the inflaence of Hawthorne in the han4- 
ling of mystery, and the way a vague aod un- 
definable dread is developed into a ponder- 
able and potent element of life. The choice 
of sucha motive as that which weighs on 
*‘ Burlen’s”’ mind suggests Hawthorne, as also 
does the way it is worked up. The seuthor 
shows himself able to cal] thoughts and senti- 
ments into bis reader’s mind by freer and 
better means than the one of minute 
description. He knows how to lay a large 
meaning on words aud make them dissolve 
easily in the mind. Such is his picture of the 
heroine, ‘‘ who carried with her, like Milton’s 
Eve,a pomp of winniog grace.’’ Such are hie 
descripticns of the play of the elements around 
Monadnock and the commingling of human 
experience and human passion with them. 
Through all the story Nature is held back in 
ite place as the background or foundation for 
the greater interest that lies in human life 
aod action. 


...-Mr. William B. Weedon, of Providence, 
a well-known and successful manufacturer, 
gives proof of his capacity for close and high 
thinking in hie treatise on The Social Law of 
Labor, (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) His aim 
is to point out an element in Labor as it stands 
related to Capital which has been overlooked, 
and which must be recognized and receive its 
due value before the Communistic and Nibil- 
istic problem can be set at rest. The treatise 
is really a study in eeonomic sociology and 
falls in the special department of the sociol- 
ogy of labor and capital, which are beld to be 
by no means convertible terms, the tertium 
quid of an intermediate capitalizing process 
being required to transform labor into capital, 
which is viewed as the embodied social force 
of the time, acting in the particular form 
which we call capital. Mr. Weedon 1s not by 
avy means the first to show that the formation 
and movement of wealth is not controlled by 
purely physical laws; tbat human need, human 
desire, and human will and character enter into 
it. He believes, however, that this social factor 
in the product has been overlooked both in the 
} definitions and theories of political economy, 
and that the new social want which is striving 
to establish itself in society is thrown back 
foto a dangerous and untenable hostility by 
the denial of ite function in the creation of 
wealth. The author holds thet the current 
views of wealth and capital lead directly to the 
uofortunate social result of erecting mischiev- 
ous distinctions between wealth and the daily 
laboring life, while the social movement of 
capital creates a desire on the part of certain 
agitators and their sympatbizers to get into 
their possession the accumulations of capital, 
and makes them hostile to the principies on 
which the creation and security of wealth de- 
pend. It is not always easy to define Mr. 
Weedon’s ground with satisfactory precision. 
He comes out at the critical pointe clear and 
| strong. His reasoning does not always runon 
in simple, unbroken lines from topic to topic, 
Some parte of the treatise appear more like ir- 





well andis capable of far higher development, 
We are not prepared to praise the murder 


regular glimpses than lines of thought through 









the subject. The book ts vigorous and suggest 
ive, as well as healthy and fair-minded. It does 
not take the high and mighty tone of many of 
the economists that Capital is wholly right 
and Labor wholly wrong, and that the cure of 
the complaint is to be looked for in social 
ethics and religion, not in the sacred circle 
of political economy. Karl Marx thought 
it lay in a vicious political economy, which he 
rebuilt on principles that can have only the 
one result of Communism. Mr. Weedon 
agrees with bim as far as to think that there 
{a need of some correction in the region of 
political econémy, and that the current sys- 
tems cannot be kept in operation without 
more and more irritation of the eocial factor 
in the transformation of labor into capital 
which is just now asserting itself everywhere. 
He points out that Marx bas gone astray at 
tne same point as the orthodox authors, 
thongh in the opposite direction, and that the 
correction for both is a restudy of the “‘ social 
law of labor."’ 


«+». The Rev, Herrick Johnson’s fulmination 
against theaters in general fairly deserves to 
be called tremendous. He himself has given it 
the simpler title A Plain Talk about the Theater, 
and appended a second discharge, entitled, 
after the fasbion of the supplement to “ Rich- 
ard Baxter’s Dying Words,’ A Jlainer Talk 
about the Theater. He is as good as bis word, 
talking plainly in Part I and more plainly in 
Part II. The Plain Talk is published by Mr. 
F. H. Revel, of Chicago, in a very neat and 
taking form, which will be sure to carry this in- 
dignant protest to all parts of the land. It is 
ap aesault which the theater-managers wil) find 
it hard to meet, or to parry,or even to laugh 
down with serious people. It is not more 
severe than the critical reporte of the theatrical 
performances in our best daily journsls have 
been, from which source the most telling 
points in the indictment are, for the most part, 
taken. The conclusion is that the theater Is 
not a subject for corrective criticism, but only 
for extirpation. For a minister, addressing 
conscience, and whose high endeavor must 
ever be to put those whom he addresses 
on the safest and highest ground, the only 
thing to be said is: Stand aloof. Unfor- 
tanately, however, there is a great public 
whose conciences in such a matter as this are not 
altogether in the keeping of the ministers, and 
with whom the need of such amusement and 
recreation as the theater affords is so impera- 
tive that Dr. Jobnson’s radical cure wiil close 
their minds against his just allegations and 
lead them tosay: This man repudiates our test- 
imony that we have found good, bealthy 
recreation inthe theater, and we do not care 
for an argument which seis aside a very 
simple fact in the experience of our neighbors 
and of ourselves. It may be, however, that Dr. 
Johnson's protest will not be lost on them. It 
will not be if it opens their eyes to the evil and 
adds new stringency to their conscientious con- 
victions. At all events, the fact that those 
who love purity above all things and 
place the highest value on a stainless 
life raise this protest and are willing to 
deny themselves the enjoyment of the theater 
for the sake of maintaining thelr protest can- 
not be lost on a Christian community. We 
wish that our trouble ended with the theater, 
Bad as the case is there, it is worse with the 
popular novels. Their currency is unchecked 
aod the mischief of them is greater. There is 
no form of unbealthy paesion or sentiment 
acting on the boards which is not to be found 
in a more mischievous and insidious shape in 
the popular romance. The public libraries are 
growing into potent engines for the demoralt- 
zation of the youth. If Dr. Jobnson will turn 
bis attention to this matter, he can perform a 
second service as great as the prerent onc, In 
performing it, however, be will probably have 
to stop short of the radical order of the Caliph 
Omar to burn the library of the Ptolemies and 
introduce a policy of discrimination which to 
most of bis readers wil} appear the one thing 
wanting in bis protest against the theaters. 


«eee The Messrs. Carters republish a full edi- 
tion of the Lifeand Worksof Hugh Miller, insix 
volumes, 12mo. The first contains the “‘ Life,” 
by Peter Bayne, two volumes in one. The 
“Testimony of the Rocks” and the * Old Red 
Sandstone” compose Vol. II. Vol, III con- 
tains “ Footprints of the Creator” and “ Im- 
pressions of England.” ‘‘Scbools end School- 
masters” and ‘‘ ales and Sketches’’ make out 
Vol. IV. In the next we find *‘ Popular Geol- 
ogy” and the “ Cruise of the Betsey,’’ while 
for Vol. VI are reserved ‘' Misceilaneous 
Essays” and the “ Headship of Christ.” 
“The Useful Knowledge Publishing Co.” 
{esuefa one of their cheap editione Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, The text 
is that of the “Globe Edition,” with the ex- 
ception that the readings left conjectural to 
the “Globe” are supplied ip this from 
the text of Dyce, The numbering of 
the lines is the same as in the “Globe,” 
——The Rev. Charles Bullock, author of 
* Eogiand’s Royal Homes,” edits a neat series 
of shilling volumesfor popular reading, among 
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which are several volumes of Talks with the 
People oy Men of Mark. It is a thoroughly 
good ‘dea to get the ideas of the best men be- 
fore the peoplein thisform. Mr. A. J. Sym- 
ington, F.R.8., N.A., prepared one of these 
volumes on President Garfield, and has now 
prepared the biographical sketch of H. R. A. 
Prince Leopold for another, with a selection 
from his speeches and addresses on various 
occasions. The Topographical Map of a 
Part of the State of New Jersey has come to band, 
covering the eastern and northern part of the 
state, together with the eastern shore of the 
Hudson, the southwestern end of Long Island, 
andthe whole of the Bay and Harbor of New 
York. The geologic survey is under the direc- 
tion of Geo. H. Cook, the state geologist, and 
of Jobn C. Smock, the assistant geologist. 
The topographical work is done from levelings 
and surveys done under the direction of George 
W. Howell, C.E., and of C. C. Vermeule, C.E., 
and from reductions of the U. 8. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The map is drawn to a scale 
of one iach to the mile. 





«++»Webave spoken fully and in commend- 
atory terms of Edmondo De Amici’s books 
of travel. Our readers will be glad to know 
that the Mesers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons bave re- 
published his volume on Jforocco;: Its People 
and Places, translated by C. Rollin-Tilton. The 
author made his journey into Morecco as an 
atiaché of an expedition sent by the late King 
Victor Emmanuel to the new emperor of Mo- 
rocco, to congratulate bim on his elevation. 
Noltalian embassy bad up to this time visited 
the interior of this country, and, consequently, 
this expedition was received with extraordi- 
nary demonstrations. None of De Amici’s 
books of travel are written fo as light and 
sprightly a vain as this. Travel in Morocco 
bas many drawbacks, if we are to judge from 
adventures like this. ‘‘ The commandant sud- 
denly sprang into a sitting position, and cried 
out: ‘Iam populated |’ (Jo mi sento popolato/). 
Then we, too, began to feel something. Fors 
time there were furtive touches, timid punc- 
tures, ticklings and sifght provocations of ex- 
plorers aud advanced sentinels, that were not 
worthy of notice; but soon the big patrols 
began to arrive and a vigorous offensive re- 
sistance became necessary. The struggle was 
ferocious. The more we fought the hotter grew 
theattack. They came from the head, fromthe 
foot, and droppped from the curtains of the bed. 
They seemed to be carrying on the assault under 
some great insect of genius. It was evidently 
& religious war. Briefly, we could resist no 
longer. ‘Lights!’ roared the vice consul. We 
all sprang from our beds, lighted our candles, 
and prepared for strategy." A temperature of 
116)° Fahr. in the shade is another of the 
amenities of that land which make the impres- 
sion that itis far better to see it through the 
eyes of another than through our own. For this 
kind of observation De Amici’s eyes are the best 
thatcan be asked for, and in this case they 
saw enough to make out a very entertaining 
volume, with a large sprinkling of savage in- 
cldent of Arab abuses, cruelties, barbnarities, 
fanaticiem, and such dense ignorance that an 
totelligent Frenchman was found in Fez who 
had not heard a word of the Franco-Prussian 
War. 


..-A delightful as well as useful book by 
the well-known English historian, Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., who is now in this country, 
is Sketches from the Subject and Neighbor Lands 
of Venice. (Macmillan & Co.) The author 
states inthe preface that this volume is de- 
signed as a companion and sequel to his 
“Architectural and Historical Sketches, Cbief- 
ly Italian,” which it resembles in plan. The 
eketches given in this volume are the result of 
journeys into the lands east of the Adriatic, in 
1875, 1877, and im 1881. Mr. Freeman’s 
method is extremely simple, but very happy. 
He takes bis readers on witb him, and, without 
the apparent attempt to do so, drops into 
them the story while they suppose themselves 
to be lounging among ruins. He travels with 
them through Lombardign Austria to Trieste, 
thence to Spalato, which, as we are rather con- 
founded to learn from him, is no modern cor- 
ruption of Fulutiwm and has no reference to 
the Palace of Diocletian, but is more probably 
from the far less patrician d¢¢airoc, But, 
whatever the name comes from, Spalato is full 
of interest. Nowhere else in the world 
does the traveler find himself so distinctly at 
the source of what afterward became the Chris- 
tian architecture of Europe. From Spalato 
the narrative passes on to Cattaro, and thence 
by Corfu to Antivari. Without being a guide- 
book, itis far better than any existing guide- 
book for those regions; and when the prince 
of ali guide-makers, Gsel-Fels, has added a 
new volume, covering these regions, to his 
series,-Mr. Freeman’s book will still hold its 
Own a8 a vade mecum to go along with every 
traveler in these Dalmatian lands. Under the 
touch of Mr. Freeman’s pen, Undine, Cevidale, 
Aquileia, and other once stately but now 
almost unknown towns rise from their ruins, 
Great numbers of interesting facts are brought 
together about them. They are described 





with breadth of treatment and a very inspiring 
kind of skill, to make the bistorical significance 
of the facts appear. 


-++»Volume V of Whedon's “ Commentary 
on the Old Testament” is The Book of The 
Psalms, by the Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) This number has been pre- 
pared with reference to students of aver- 
age capacity, but not so exclusively for them 
as to be unsuited to the ordinary requirements 
of more scholarly readers. Dr. Hibbard as- 
serts the plenary inspiration of the body of the 
Psalms, but limite this inspiration to them as 
“suited to the Church as it existed under the 
law of Moses. . . . A portion of the 
Pealter, however, can sult only the condition 
of the ancient Church and the Hebrew nation.”’ 
He quotes a passage from Calvin which de- 
scribes admirably the ground on which the 
Psalms have endeared themselves to believers 
in allages: “This book . . . I am wont 
to style an anatomy of all parts of the soul, 
for no one will ever discover in himself a 
single feeling whereof the image is not re- 
flected in this mirror.’’ He holds fast to the 
Messianic interpretations, but lays down a few 
simple rules to hold this kind of interpreta- 
tion within bounds. With regard to the spirit- 
ual interpretation of the text, the author’s 
practice is freer, ss in Ps. xxxvil, 88: ‘‘ The 
end of the wicked sball be cut off.” From 
God is interpolated, and end, both in this and 
in the previous verse, is held to bave an 
eschatological sense. Each Psalm is prefaced 
with a brief but sufficient introduction. The 
author has made s good use of Delitzsch and 
of Ewald and drawn with patient pains geo- 
graphical and bistorical illustrations from 
many and various sources, We observe, too, 
with interest that the Arminian complexion of 
his theology has not rendered him insensible 
to the very great merits of Calvin as an inter- 
preter. The work is done briefly, but vigor- 
ously, and with a thorough covering of the 
requirements of the average students of the 
Bible. The illustrations in this volume scem 
to be in no danger of tempting believers into a 
dangerous love of art. 


++» Studies in Medieval History, by Charles J. 
Btillé, LL. D., late provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is to 
be commended as a full and lucid review of 
the period in question. The author’s studies 
are not original and do not claim tobe. His 
brief method does not leave room to give the 
authority on which bis opinfons rest. He has 
read carefully the best works and combined 
results in a way which illustrates those aspects 
of medizval life which are most important to 
the modern world. He sketches the rise of 
constitutional freedom in England, of the 
growth and formation of its language, and of 
its Church and Christianity. If any one de- 
sires to see the outline of the history which 
disposes of the whole theory of the High 
Church Anglicanism, he may find it here. 
So,as to the Papacy and the bishops, the ques- 
tion of their rise and of the development of 
their power and pretensions is rapidly tray- 
ersed. We only regret that the author could 
not give the reader, as he goes on, occasional 
glimpses of the solid authority ov which these 
opinions rest, Not less valuable are the re- 
views of the development of commerce and 
industry, the growth of individualism and of 
secularization, and one after another of those 
franchises which are justly esteemed the most 
valuable possessions of modern life. Perhaps 
the one thing which is better done than an- 
other in the volume is the development of the 
Papacy and of its universal imperium in imperio 
as the successor of the Roman Empire. This 
is not done, however, in one chapter, but in 
different parts of the volume, as the natural 
progress of the subject brings some partieu- 
lar aspect of the topic into view. 


..+« Young Folke’s History of Russia is a manual 
by Nathan Haskell Dole (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat) which presents the history of Russia 
from the earliest times down to the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. The work is, of course, 
a compilation. The author gives us little 
assistance in discovering the authorities on 
whom he bas mainly relied, though he assures 
us fn the preface that “the facts have been 
drawn from the best sources— Russian, German, 
French, and English.” This ought to be 
satisfactory, and as far as annals and the 
general story go itisso. Unfortunately, these 
do not make oat the history of a country, and 
the brieferthe history the more need of a strong 
band to draw in miniature the features of the 
nation’s political, intellectual, religious, social, 
and domestic life. From this point of view 
this manual leaves much to be desired. The 
Mir, considering its importance in the Russian 
system, is meagerly described. The general 
political development of “New Russia” and 
of “Old Russia,” or why the Nihilist is strong 
are questions on which more light might be 
thrown. The religious life of the country is 
treated in a scattered way. There is no sufii- 
ecient account of the literature, nor of educa- 
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in the Charch. On the whole, a boy would get 
more and get it more easily from Wallace, and 
what is omitted by him may be learned from 
Echardt and Celestin. We have also ia this 
volume a representation of the coronation of 
the present Czar, an event for which they are 
at this moment making great preparations, 


----A very unusually good book of daily 
help and food for Christian hearts is Covenant 
Names and Privileges, by the Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D. D., of Philedelphia. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) It is a volume of sermons, but, 
we suppose, if they were ever preached 
at all, they have been condensed anu pre- 
pared for publication. The first six are on 
God’s Covenant Names as the basis of the 
promises and the Christian Privileges flowing 
from them which form the subjects of the 
fourteen sermons which compose the second 
part. Wecan hardly speak too highly of this 
volume. It ie the ripe fruit of a singularly 
rich Christian life. It istender, without being 
sentimental, It is clear, strong, and meaty, 
without being mechanical, official, or dogmatic, 
It is full enough, without injury to the grace 
of brevity. Dr. Newton has a firm grasp on 
the substance of a Christian life and writes as 
one who knows that the best support to the 
believer in this world is to make him acquaint- 
ed with his privileges. Heis right in observing 
that the substance of God’s revelation of him- 
self to men is comprehended in the names he 
has chosen; but we rather wonder that he 
should consider that names are of so little ac- 
count and significance ordinarily, especially 
in view of the first questions and answers of 
his own Protestant Episcopal Catechism. The 
view given of Providence and by implication 
of Prayer is a wholesome one, practically in- 
spiring avd comforting, without encouraging 
credulity, fauaticism, or sentimental extrava- 
gance. 

....- The Mesars. Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) 
publish a new volume of ‘‘ Hickok’s Psychol- 
ogy,” under the title Zmpirical Psychology ; or, 
The Science of Mind from Experience, by Laurens 
P. Hickok, D.D., LL.D. Revised with the co- 
operation of Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., 
president of Amberst College. The Use- 
fal Knowledge Publishing Company reprint 
Rip Van Winkle, and Other Sketches, by Wash- 
ington Irving, and the Life of Frederick the 
Great, by Thomas B. Macaulay, uniform in 
size and print with their other volumes. 
The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. republish West- 
ward Ho! or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir 
Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most Glorious Ma}- 
eaty, Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into modern 
English by Charles Kingsley.-——The series 
of the “Humboldt Library” {s an admirable 
one and is supplying solid, tnstructive read- 
ing at extremely low rates. The last issue, 
No. 80, is Trench’s On the Study of Words, and 
among the immediately preceding numbers 
are Rawlinson’s “‘ Origin of Nations,” Flower’s 
* Fashion in Deformity,” Wilson's *‘ Facts and 
Fictions in Zodlogy,’’ and Helmholtz’s “ Popu- 
lar Science Lectures.’ 


.-»-4 Dream of the Atonement, with illustra- 
tions (London : Rivingtons), reminds us of that 
delight of our Sundays in childhood, ‘‘ The 
Black River.” The exordium is above the 
reach of a child, but the Dream itself is a simple 
and winning exposition of what may be called 
a child’s view of the Gospel. The title hardly 
fits the book. The symbolism of the Dream is 
simple and dissolves naturally into the spiritual 
realities it is designed to illustrate. 
Daily Steps Upward (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) is a collection of texts from Scripture 
and of verses of poetry arranged for every day 
in the year. It is bound in cloth, but may be 
had both in leaflets, or mounted on ~ cloth- 
card, or in calendar form. 


«+-eTwo late issues in ‘“ Harper's Franklin 
Square Library’ are Among the Ruins, a colleo- 
tion of short tales by Mrs. Mary Cecil Hay, 
and a novel by Mrs. John K. Spender, called 
Until Death Us Do Part. Mrs. Hay has not wyit- 
ten anything worthy of intelligent criticism 
for along time and these sketches (probably 
some of her early efforts) are quite in the same 
predicament, Mrs. Spender’s book is a very 
ordinary novel. Two young Englishmen, tray- 
eling together in Switzerland, encounter the 
heroine, who, on the return of the party to 
London, effectually breaks up their friendship, 
makes a runaway match with one of them, sa 
notable scamp, and leads a miserable lifg, in 
consequence. There is a general flabbiness 
about these characters and others in fhe story 
that stands in the way of the resder’s feeling 
any great sympathy for their misfortunes or 
even annoyance over their asughtinesses. 


«see The American Almanac and Treasury of 
Faets, Statistical, Financial, and Political, tor 
1882, and edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, the 
Librarian of Congress (The American News 
Co.), contains vastly more well-arranged and 
well-sifted information om general American 
affairs than is to be fousd anywhere else. 
The tables ef political statistics ave fall and 
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ecenrate. The exhibition of exports, 

and productions, of public expenses and debts, 
of movement of funds, of universities and col- 
leges, etc. are to be reliedon. The editor has 
enhanced the value of the Almanac by adding 
considerable information regarding notable 
persons. Altogether, it isa kind of national 
conscience, able to set one right on so many 
vital points that it cannot be spared. 

...»We have already noticed Vol. I of the 
new edition in five volumes of Bret Harte’s 
works. The first volume contained his poetic 
work. The second, which has just issued 
from the press of the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and other Stories, including Karlier Papers, 
Spanish and American Legends, Tales of the 
Argonauts, etc. There are to be three volumes 
more, making five in all. The work is arranged 
by the author and will include all that 
Mr. Harte has published in book form, as well 
as poems and sketches never before included. 
“Gabriel Conroy,” which has heretofore been 
sold only by subscription, will form the fourth 
volume of the complete set. 


...-Our good friend and esteemed corre- 
spondent, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, bas collect 
ed the letters written home during his recent 
trip abroad into an Interesting volume, From 
the Nile to Norway and Homeward. (Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers.) The regions he traveled 
through are neither unexplored nor unsung, 
but Dr. Cuyler sees for himself and the oldest 
of old things grow new under the eyes of men 
who see thus. 

...-The Congregational church of West 
Newton, Mass., celebrated its centennial Jan. 
27th, 1882, and the proceedings now come to 
hand ina handsome volume, containing the pre- 
liminary measures of the church and parish, 
the order of exercises, and the addresses, which 
were numerous, varied, and very unusually 
rich, from the historical address, by the pastor, 
the Rev. H. J. Patrick, to the end. 

...-Our readers will remember that on the 
80th of December last the Hon. George F. 
Hoar delivered in Worcester, Mass., at the 
request of the city government, an eulogy on 
President Garfield. This address, one of the 
most admirable efforts of the distinguished 
Senator, is now published in a style worthy of 
the subject, by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


...-Mr. Thomas Whittaker publishes “A 
New Edition” of Lenten Thoughts, being a 
Beries of Brief Meditations on the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels for the Sedéon of Lent, 
srranged with a series of morning and even- 
ing meditations for each secular day of the 
week and with three for morning, noon, and 
night on Sundays and other sacred days. 

EEE EE 


LITERARY NEWS. 


“ PopuLar AsTRoNoMY,”’ by Professor Simon 
Newcomb, is issued in a revised form by Har- 
per & Brothers. A most interesting account 
of the great telescopes manufactured and 
mounted within the last three years and some 
fects relating tothe Transit of Venus in next 

Smber are features of the book in its pres- 
ebt shape. It is stated that the late Jacob 
Abbott wrote during his lifetime 180 complete 
volumes, besides doing much coniributed and 
editorial work to periodicals, etc. Mac- 
millan & Co. announce as in their press 
new volume of “‘ Essays’’ by Matthew Arnold, 
and another work from the pen of the Rev. 
J. P Mahaffey (vow well-known through his 
“Social Life in Greece ’’) entitled “‘ The De- 
cay of Modern Preaching.” A happy thought 
wasthe publication by this firm of the never-old 
“Tom Brown at Rugby.” A newspaper in 
the German language, the Jtalienische Blatter, is 
making its bow to the Roman public. Its 
religious standpoint is not yet reported. 
In the National Library at Paris there has just 
been discovered a quantity of fragmentary but 
extremely curious ‘‘ Memoires,’’ diplomatic and 
social, written by some unknown attaché of the 
French legation in England during the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary.———The celebrated 
Herculaneum Papyri gt Naples sre being 
catalogued by Professor Comparetti, of Flor- 
ence. Professor Longfellow himself pre- 
served and bound all bis original MSS. during 
bis life, end these are now found in complete 
order and preservation.——Carlyle’s post- 
humous “ Tour in Ireland,” recently discovered 
and since secured by the Cevtury Co. for pub- 
lication in the magazine, will be begun in the 
May number. Other contributors to the same 
jasue of this periodical are Mr. Lowell, Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. Howells, Mr. Saxe, Mr. Hale, 
Mr. Richard Grant White, apd Mr. Archibald 
Forbes. Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett snd Miss Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson are noted additicns 
to the above somewhat extraordinary list. 
A kind act was that of alarge Massa- 




















chusetts manufacturing company, who lately 
subseribed for 300 copies of the St. Nicholas, 
for gratuitous distribution among the children 
cf their employés. That the children of the 
rich and well-to-do in the world Lave twenty- 
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disputed ; but whetber the poorer classes are 
any better supplied admits of some doubt. 
——Jn the admirable little biograpby of the 
great Chalmers by Donald Fraser, D. D., two 
amusing illustrations of the sometimes John- 
eonian style of the celebrated divine are 
given. Shortly after his marriage to Miss Pratt 
his joyful heart expressed itself thus in a letter 
to a friend: “It gives me great pleasure to in- 
form you that in my new connection I have 
found a coadjutor who holds up ber face forall 
the proprieties of a clergyman’s family.”” Mr. 
Fraser comically remarks that, ‘though he 
called ber ‘a connection ’ and a ‘ coadjutor’ he 
tenderly loved her.” The other story states 
bow, upon reaching the topof a bigb hill which 
commanded a stirring prospect, he looked be- 
pignantly around upon the friends accompany- 
ing him and, said: “Let us now abandon 
ourselves to miscellaneous emotions.’ 
The biography of Mr. Longfellow by Mr, F. 
H. Underwood is now well advanced. The 
poet bimself assisted the writer by constant 
suggestions and statements, and also chose the 
aubjects for illustration in tke volume. 
The engraved vignette portraits of authors in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s catalogue of publi- 
cations are not to be commended for exceed- 
ing fidelity to Nature or smooth workmanship. 
The published ** War Diary ” of General 
George H, Gordon has the following para- 
graph in ite preface: 

“If I am accused of needlessly reviving 
unhappy memories, I can only say that I am 
constrained to follow my notes, and could not, 
if I would, after the fashion of later writers, 

ently intimate that, in rebelling against the 
yovernment in 1861, ‘the South was pardonably 
in error and a trifle wrong-headed, for the 
simple reason that during the war no such 
sentiment existed.” 
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Fixed Period. A Novel. By An Trol- 
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Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8x5i4, 
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ternational Scientific Series. “Vol. XX XIX.) 
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Taek Srones “ay Venice. By John Ruskin, author 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” etc. 
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John Wiley & Sons 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Brain and its Functions. 


By J. Lors, Physician to the Hospice de ia Salpetriare. 
“International Scientific Series.” With Miustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“No living physiologist is better entitled to speak 
with authority upon the structure and functions of 
the brain than Dr. Luys. His studies on the anatomy 
of the nervous system are acknowledged to be the 
fullest and most systematic ever undertaken.”—St. 
James's Gazette. 


“Dr. Luys, at the head of the great French Insane 
Asylum, fs one of the most eminent and fal in- 
vestigators of cerebral science now living, and he has 
given unquestionably thas)earest and most interest- 
ing brief account yet made of the structure and oper- 
ations of the brain.”—Pepular Sctence Monthly. 








1. 


Science and Culture, and other 
Essays. 


By Professor T. H. Hvuxier. 12mo, Cloth, §1.50. 


“Of the essays that have been collected by Profess- 
or Huxley in this volume the first four deal with 
some aspect of education. Most of the remainder are 
expositions of the results of biological research and, 
at the same time, illustrations of the history of scien- 
tific ideas. Some of these are among the most inter- 
esting of Professor Huxley's contributions to the lit- 
erature of science.""—London Academy. 


“ itis refreshing to be brought into converse with 
one of the most vigorous and acute thinkers of our 
time, who bas the power of putting his thoughts into 
language so clear and forcibie."—London Spectator. 


Physical Education or, The 
Heaith Laws of Nature. 


By Fer L. Oswatp, M.D. 12mo, Cloth.......... $1 00 


The greater part of the contents of this volume ap 
peared in a series of papers in The Popular Sctence 
Monthly , where they attracted wide attention on ac 
count of the freshness of many of the ideas and the 
force with which they were presented. No recent. 
book on this subject is marked with so much special 
learning, original filustration, and incisive argu- 
ment. 


For sale by all booksellers, or any volume will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New Yerk. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY! 


“ Quida’s” New Novel: 
IN MAREMMA] 


A Brony OF Traviax Lire, By cyt suthor of “ Strath. 
- 7. ” “ Under Two Flags," “ A Village Commune,” 
koa Extra pa basa Paper cover, 60 cts 





stories 4 full of the same strong, thrilling ce | 
that bas made all of her novels so popular and at 


eons G. H. Bokew’s New Poem: 
THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Groner H. Boxer, pushes of Feoms ef th War, 
Br er lemo. Extra cloth, ¢1.26 ee. 


“It oo the a | a a practiced art artist. Itcontains 
many stanzas of grea a fa Even 
pay A tladelyh 
A Poem in a By Rev. EB. A. WaRrninzn. 


12mo. Extra cloth $1: $1.26. 


LA FONTAINE AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. 
‘ei tee re 


SCHILLER. 


James Srux, M. A. “Lessing: His Lit: 
By wel Writings.” ismoe “vine Soe $1.00. OY Betna the > 
h of “F Classics for English 


Fifteenth Volume of 
Readers.” Edited by y Mire, Ou 
¢.* For sale by all booksellers, will 
mali, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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ain find old “stand by” upom the same or op- 
posite } “The book is thus adapted to both the 


a Ss. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Henry’s Commentary. 6 vois.,cl..¢15 00 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. ¢v.. 70 
Moshetm’s Church Htstory........ 8 00 
Hodge’s Outline of Theology...... 80 


D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. sv.. «00 
——  —_— IM ODE] FOL... ce ceeenweccerereeeeee 100 


—- — in Time of Calvin. By... 800 
Horne’s Introduction to Bible. 50 
Pool’s Comment’y on Bible. sv.. 700 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 6 vois., ¢vo... 10 00 
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Dr. Guthrie's Life & Works. 11-v. 50 
Ryle’s Notes on Gospels. 7 vols... 10 60 
A. L. O. E. Library. 6 vois........ 40 00 
Olive Library. 4 vou.................. 25 00 
Works of Jow’th’n Edwards. «v 60 
Charnock on the Attributes... 300 
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PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 
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The Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


FRANCE AND THE CHURCH. 


Dn. E. pe Pressensé regards the intro- 
duction of the bill for the sepdfation of 
Church and State in the French Parliament 
as an epoch in the liistory of the Republic. 
The motion was brought forward by Dep- 
aty M. Boysseet, and, althougl, according to 
acable dispatch, the committee to which 
the bill was committed has refused to 
assent to the proposed abolition of the Con- 
cordat, the debate in the Chamber was oue 
of great interest. M. Boysset’s measure 
proposed the suppression of the Budget of 
Public Worship from the first of next year, 
and the putting of all religiuns on an’ equal 
and independent footing, asin the United 
States. M. de Prey¢inet, the head of the 
Cabinet, while heartily in favor of contin- 
uing the present reiations of the govern- 
ment to the Church, made no objection to 
the introduction and full discussion of 
the bill. He- took the position that 
the Concordat is an international trealy, 
and cannot be abolished without the con- 
currence of the Vatican. The president of 
the Chamber ruled that it was permissible 
to a member to show that the Vatican hud 
taken the initiative in this matter by de- 
nouncing the Concordat, issuing the Sylla- 
bus, and proclaiming the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility; but the prevailing opinion ap- 
peared tobe that the Concordat is not an 
international treaty, inasmuch as it. is not 
intended to bind two nations. It is essen- 
tially a French law, desling with French 
citizens alone, and regulating the relations 
between the stute-and the Church which 
represents the religious creed of the ma 
jority of the nation. 

We have no other indication of the 
strength which M. Boysset brought to the 
support of his bill than that one hundred 
deputies announced their inteation of vot- 
ing forit. There were 888 deputies who 
voted for the first reading of the bill, but 
this number included many of Gambetta’s 
followers, who ere opposed to thé principle 
of the bill. Thé committce of twenty-two 
to whom the bill was referred and by whom 
it has been killed was composed chiefly of 
opponents. Ten of the eleven bureaux 
chose members who are in favor of the 
Coacordut, These included the Catholic Re 
vivalist, M. de Mun, and other reaction- 
aries, Only two of the committee, MM. 
Guichard and de Montjau, voted for the 
bill In the debate on the power of Parlia- 
ment to abolish the Concordat it was stated 
by M. Steeg that it plainly declares that 
po bull, brief, or other Papal document 
shall be received, published, printed, or 
otherwise cXetuted without the authoriza- 
tion of tbe Government; that no *‘ individ- 
ual styling himself nuncio, legate, vicar, 
or apostolical commissiover ” shall, ‘‘ with- 
out the same authorization, exercise on 
French soil or elsewhere any function rela- 
tive to the affairs of the Gallicav Church ”; 
nor are any national or metropolitan 
councils, divcesan synods, or other ec@lesi- 
asticui assemblies to be held without. the 
express permission of the government; nor 
are bishops allowed to absent themselves 
from their dioceses without the like author. 
tzation. A correspondent, from whose 
letter we extract these sentences, shows 
that they contain all the elements of a 
National Gallican Church, if the govern- 
ment chose to render it available in that 
sense by the appointment of Republican 
and liberal-minded bishops (whom the 
Pope is compelled, by the very terms of the 
instrument, to consecrate to their office). 

On the school question the action of 
Chambers has been of a very radical ehar- 
acter. The Senate agreed to clause 1 of 
the Primary Exucation Bill, in which 
* moral and civic instruction ” is to be pro- 
vided for the children. Some thought this 
phrase would open the way to political 
propaganda in the schocls, but M. Ferry 
said it was simply intended to teach an out- 
line of the constitution. Whea clause 2 
came up in the Senate from the House, M. 
de St. Vallier proposed an amendment pro- 
viding for one holiday a week besides Sun- 
day, in order to enable parents, if they de 
sired fit, to give their children religious 
teachivg. It likewise empowered the De- 
-~ e Council, at the request of 
parents, to allow the ministers of religion 
es their delegates to give auch teaching to 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


the school buildings on Sundays and holl- 
day axid once @ Week; at the end of after 
noob school, such permission to be given 
only in the event of. religious édifices not 
being convenieist|y avatiable and to be sub- 
ject to withdrawal al any moment. M. de 
St. Vallier confessed that be should have 
liked greater latlinde, but advocated the 
amendment 43 a minimum and declared 
that there was no danger of friction be- 
tween schoolmaster and priest: He ap- 
proved cdmputsory education, but depre- 
cated impediments to religious teaching, 
which would make Christians, like 
himself, regret its adoption. M. Jules 
Ferry described the use of the school 
buildiogs for religious teaching as a 
question of detail. and expediency. If 
the Ohurch was too- distant or otherwise 
inconvenient, the mairie or some other 
building could be provided, whereas the 
use of the sehools would involve constant 
squabbles between schoo] master and priest, 
especially as the former has only. just 
escaped from a thirty years’ subjection to 
the latter. The government’ wished the 
schools to be free from ecclesiastical con- 
trol; but they also wisited to facilitate the 
desire of 86 Many families for their children 
toreceive that sacrament at once civil aud 
religious, their first communion. The 
government, like France, was anti-clerical, 
but not auti-religious. It held to the Con- 
cordat and repudiated a state irreligion, 
The amendment was rejected by a vole of 
156 to 121. 

Another amendment, to the effect that 
the schoolmaster might, if he chose, give 
religious instruction, outside of schoo!-hours, 
to children of parents applying for it, was 
also voted down. The second clause, which 
provides that Thursday shall be ‘a holiday 
and that the use of public buildings other 
than the school may be granted to min- 
isters of religion to give religious teach- 
ings on Sundays and Thursdays, was then 
adopted by a vote of 181 10 82. Clause 3, 
abolishing the priest’s right of supervision; 
was adopted without much debate. Clause 
4, providing for compulsion, was sharply 
contested, on the ground that secular educa- 
tion was to be given, and scboolmasters 
might teach what was very objectionable 
to Catholic parents, The'clause was passed 
by a vote of 140 to 83. 

Finally, by a vote of 179 to 108, the 
Senate, as we are told by cable dispatches, 
adopted the bill in the form in which it 
passed the Chamber of Deputies. The final 
debate was very exciting. M. d'Hausson- 
ville provoked angry protests by declaring 
that numerous letters received from Alsace 
expressed regret that the passage of so 
irreligious a il! diminished the pain of 
separation from France. M. Schoelcher, 
president of the committee on the bill, de- 
clared that be had particular pleasure in 
voting against its opponents, as he is an 
atheist. 





A PasTORAL letter has been issued by the 
bishops attending the recent Catholic Council 
of the Province of Cincinnat!. The letter 
glances at the progress made since the previous 
Council was beld, twenty years ago, and ex- 
presses satisfaction at the increase of churches 
and echools and other religious and benevolent 
institutions. It takes a gloomy view of the 
state of the political world, in which new 
theories and false doctrines are supplanting 
revelation, religion Is losiug its hold on séciety, 
the state ts seckitig to subordinate the spiritual 
to the temporal, and a ‘systematic and com+ 
bined effert; both in Europe and America, is 
betug made to secularize edutation and to 
substitate for God and religion science 
and material progress.” The popular 
doctrine that man is free to accept 
or reject God’s revelation the bishops’ de 
clare they cannot buteondemn. “All men are 
born subject to law—if subject, then not free, 
except so far ‘as the law naked them free, 
Helpless and dependent as we thus are, men 
speak and reason as {f they were free aiid inde- 
pendect, and, if Church or state oppose a 
barrier, the world cries Down with both! and 
then sings ps#ans to the progress of the age.” 
The letter denies that all men are equal. Some, 
by reason of their natural or acquired endow- 
ments, become rulers. Kings and magistrates, 
bishops and priests are appointed to.cule. ‘‘If 
to rule, then they are above those whom they 
rule. The letter goes on to speak of labor 
unions, of the press (naming somé papers 
which are not to be patronized), music, secret 
societies, marriage, missions, intemperance, 
and scbools, The dectrine that ‘all pewer is 
from the people, an@ that-they who exercise 
authority in the state do not exercise it as their 





own, but as entrusted to them by the people, 


and opon this condition, that It maybe re- 


called by the will of that same people by 
whom it was confided to them,”* is declared to 
be not Catholic or scriptural. lt is not to be 
understood, however, that the people are to 
have no voice in the form of governtheut under 
which they live;- bat, to quote from Leo 
XILfT, “people are not forbidden to provide 
themselves with that kind of govérnment 
which fs most suitable to their genfus or the 
institutions and customs of their ancestors.” 
The letter also lays down this doctrine respect- 
ihg the power of priests. - iF 

** Because the people supply the means for 
the support of religion, they fiequently as 
sume that they and they only are to manage 
the temporalities of the Church, Frequently, 
even under the plea of assisting in the mau- 
agement of the temporalities, the laity also 
assume to dictate to ithe p: 2 ts 
the more when he teaches't w d on 
matters appertaining to government or the 
duties of subjects to rulers. The assumption 
of this. class of men is that in matters of state 
the priest must be silent, forgetting that gov- 
ernments and states and the relations of citizen 
to citizen must be founded on the law of God, 
and that the priest is the guardian and, under 
the direction of the Church, the interpreter of 
the law of God, and that, consequently, in al 
matters of civil life appertafning to-faith ah 
morals the priest has a right to speak and the 
people are required to listen. .°. . Guided 
by these doctrines, Catholics can easily see that, 
though they may be associated with the clergy 
in the management of the temporalities of the 
Church, yetthey must never forget the rever- 
ence and respectful obedience duetotheir pas- 
tors, nor the loving and-mutual co-operation 
due them in all the worksof religion. Let,there- 
fore, the laity heartily co-operate with the 
clergy, being ever mindful that in onity there 
{s strength and in love and harmony thereis 
peace and anion with God.” 
Of the subject of intemperance the letter 
speaks as matter for stiltable legislation. It 
does not think the moderate use of liquor a 
sin, but it especially desires to have its sale 
prohibited from Saturday noon to Monday 
noon. 


.-.»The Alabama Congregational Conference 
met fn Marion, March 2th—2s8th, and along 
with it the affiliated State Sunday-school Con- 
vention and the Woman’s Miesionary Associa- 
tion. In this state there are fourteen of these 
colored churches, with a membership of 822, 
an increase of 100 for the year. The literary 
and the religious exercises of these three con- 
vocations were well sustafned. Besides the 
eolored pastors Mad delegates, the Rev. Messrs, 
@. W. Andrews, O. W. Fay, O. D. Crawford, 
ana J. By Roy were present,’ The ' white Meth- 
odist ahd Presbyterian churches were supplied 
by members‘ of the Confetence | Lord’s 
Day: Two broad-minded Southern Christians 
opened their doorsin the way of entertainment 
and followed up the meetings. The services 
were closed by a fellowship meeting, when 
these men and other citizens expressed the 
most cordial approval ef this work and the 
workers. 


-..eA diapatch from Berlin, dated March 
Slst, says the Prussian Diet has adopted the 
Ecclesiastical Bill, with an amendment agreed 
to between the Center and Conservative parties, 
Prince Bismarck assenting, by which the gov- 
ernment withdraws the provisions relative to 
the right to’ protest against ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments and concerning the obligation of 
the clergy to give notice of such appointments. 
Herr Von Gossler, minister of ecelesiastical 
affairs, stated that the government held to the 
original bill. The amendment, he said, went 
in the direction of the government’s proposals, 
but would provoke serious difficulties. The 
fact, however, that the clericals agreed to the 
compromise would, he thought, contribute 
materially to a restoration of peace. We have 
00 information as to the provisions of the bill. 


.---The Pope has Increased the College of 
Cardinals by the creation of seven new mem- 
bers. Three are Roman Monsignors Lasaqui, 
JacdBibt, Ricci. The others are Archbishop 
MeCabé, of Dublin, Arehbishop Lavigerie, of 
Algers, Archbishop Agostini, of Venice, and 
Archbishop Garriga, of Saville. It is said 
that another consistory will be held in 
May, when the Archbishop of Cologne and 
the papal nuncio to Spain will be made carili- 
nals. The Pope is beginning to fil) up the 
German sees. He haégiven notification of the 
election of the Rev. Bernard Hoting to the 
Bishopric of Osnabriick, the Rev. Robert Her 
zog to the Bishopri¢ of Breslau, and the Rev. 
Jaspar Drobe to the Bishopric of Paderborn, 


.---Bishop Bowman, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is reported to be dangerously ill 
in St. Louts, He but recently returned from 
an offictal visit to Methodist missions fn the 
East. Bishop Peck hasalxo been quite ill and 
Bishops Harrisand Foss have been suffering 
from sprained snkles, 


.-..& beautiful American Episcopal church 
is now building in Paris, DroM By , 
to cost a fabulous amount, iign ite soe 
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——-Blissions, 
THE BASEL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY DR. BR. GRUNDEMANN, 
Pastors Zu Mérz GERMANY. 








SrRictiy speaking, it might be hardly accu- 
rate to include the Basel Missionary Society 
among the German societies ; for the seat of 
its committee and ite seminary are in a city of 
Switzerland. On the other band, Basel basa 
German-speaking population and lies close 
upon the borders of Germany. The Society of 
which we are speaking, moreover, receives the 
greater part of its revenues and gets most of 
its missionaries from Germany. These facts 
ought to justify usin speaking of it as a Ger- 
map society. 

The efforts to awaken and advance an earnest 
Christian life which were excited among us 
atthe end of the last century found their first 
iustrument in the organization called the Ger- 
man Christendom Society of Basel (1780', which, 
moved by the coniemporaneous enterprises 
in England, became interested in heathen mis- 
sions and planted and cultivated the missionary 
spirit everywhere among active Christian cir 
cles, especially in Wiirtemberg. The mission 
schoo] at Basel was founded in 1815 by mem- 
bers of this Society and was intended exclu- 
sively for the instruction of missionaries, who 
were destined to labor afteward among the 
heathen in the service of the English and 
other missionary societies. Thus a grert 
many missionaries have gone out from this 
institution, whose fllustrious names we now 
find in the histories of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the Church Missionary 
Society. Most of them have been Wiritem- 
bergers. As early as 1822 the Chrisitans of 
Basel engeged in an independent missionary 
enterprise, which they established fn the Cau- 
casian territory of Russia. The work was very 
successful and even extended into Persia ; but 
the mission was broken up fn 1835 by a des- 
potic edict of the Czar. In the meantime, the 
friends of missions in Basel had united them- 
selves into a well-organized missionary society, 
and had now other mission-filelds in West 
Africa and the East Indies, Afterward they 
established one in China. 

The Basel Missionary Society does not be- 
long to any particular denomination. Luther. 
ans and Reformed co-operate in it with the 
most perfect feelings of common interest. 
The missionaries are pledged only to maintain 
the great Christian truths that are recognized 
by all Evangelical denominations alike, not to 
any particular confession. The Society owes 
rich blessings that have been given it to this 
position. Itis the largest of all the German 
missionary societies. Its income and expendi- 
tures amounted in the last year to $181,000. 
One hundred and two missionaries labor at its 
thirty-five stations, in connection with which 
14,087 Christians (including children) have 
been gathered together, among them 7,028 
communicants. [nstruction is given in the 
schools appertaining to the missious to 4,857 
echolars. 

We add a few brief remarks on the indi- 
vidual mission fields of the Society. The mis- 
sion on the Gold Coast, West Africa, is a 
speaking testimony to the fact that the sced of 
the Gospel is not sown in vain, even though 
no fruits may be visible foralong period. The 
work begun there in 1828; for nineteen years 
it did not have a single convert. On the other 
band, several missionaries died or returned 
home sick, and the apparently fruitless mission 
came very near being given up. Inthe fol- 
lowing decade a few were baptized. Since 
then the number of converts has increased, 


up, and now more thav forty of them may be 
counted, with 4,600 Christians. This number 
increased 1,155 during the last year. Another 
+ fact of interest is that this mission bas ad- 
vanced successfully into the interior, and a 
station has recently been founded on the 
blood-soaked soil of Ashantee, in the capital 
of which kingdom two Basel missionaries (one 
witt bis wife) endured a terrible captivity for 
four years, till they were released by the Eng- 
lish Expedition in 1874. 

The mission-field fn India is situated on the 
West Coast, in the Malabar and Kanarese ter- 
ritories, in which no other society than the 
Basel labors. The oldest and largest of the 
congregations that have been collected fs in 
the important city of Mangalore. A most 
salutary and beneficent measure has been 
adopted there, which other missions might 
employ with advantage. In order to give a 
soctal independence to the converts who have 
been ruined in their civil relations by their 
exclusion from their castes, the Missionary 
Society has, by medus' of the agency of « 
special industrial commission, {utrodused in- 
dustrial occupations of different kinds, which 
assure to the members of the Christian con- 


gregations ict only a good support, but also 
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ported English goods, although the latter had 
brought about a complete prostration of that 
trade in the hands of the native Indians, 
The weaving establishment in Manga- 
lore presents a beautiful aspect, surround- 
ed by the circle of neat houses of 
the native-born Christians, nestled in band- 
some gardens. It is situated at the foot of the 
Balmattha Hills, whose summit is adorned 
with a beautiful solid church, that looks 
out victory-proclaiming ever the heathen 
city. The printing-house of the mission, 
whose works are recognized as the best in all 
India, is also of great importance. The mana- 
facture of rcofing tiles of a peculiar construc- 
tion has been intro.iuced at other stations. 
Thousand: and tens of thousands of these tiles 
are sent from the Basel stations into the most 
remote parts of In lia, The majcrity of the 
converts of the mis-ions are of the lower 
castes, They have been elevated to a remark- 
able degree under the influence of Christianity, 
school-training, and regular labor -(which is, 
of course, voluntary). The Basel Mission is 
also able to point tosevera) members who once 
belonged to the highest caste and have given 
up all earthly honors in order to gain the het- 
ter hono: ip Christ. A few of the Basel sta- 
tions (those in Southern Canara) bave ob 
tained the greater number of their converte 
from among the palm-gardeners ander similar 
circumstances to those tn which the fruitful 
tm ssions th Tinnevelly have prospered. 

We en only briefly mention two other 
branches of the Base! M s<ion in India—namely, 
the work among the warlike population of 
Coorgian’ and that on the Nilagtri (blue) Hills, 
with which is associated on important heal h- 
ata'iin for Southern India. The Gospel has 
been preached there tothe various tribes of 
the native population. with resulis that are 
quite apvarent, yet small. 

The youngest mission-field of this Society is 
that in «bina, which consists, so far, of one 
station ip the British colony of Hong Kong 
and five other stations in the neighboring 
province of Canton. The Basel Mission 
‘s distinguished from tLe other miseions in 
China by the feature that the missionaries have 
fixed thei: dwellings in the midst of the coun- 
try population, whereas other missionaries 
genera'ly reside in the larger towns and visit the 
congregations in the country only on itinerant 
tours, while the regular work of serving them 
is entrusted to the native helpers. The. sacri; 
fice of ease, etc. which the German mission- 
aries thus make is richly requited to them by 
the blessings that have attended their labors. 
Ten years ago they counted 660 converts. 
Now they have more than 2,100. The charac- 
ter of the Christian life in the young congre- 
gations, also, though it may be defective, when 
measuie:! by the Bible standard, will not suffer 
ip the comparison with the Christian character 
of a German country congregation. 


Hews of the Werk, 


WASHINGTON. 


Sexate.—The Tariff Commission Bill was 
passed by the Senate on Tuesday of last weok, 
a‘ter weeks of debate. The vote stood 88 to 
15, these in the negative all being Democrats, 
with the exception of Vice President, pro tem. 
Davie. The bill provides for a commission of 
nine members,to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, who are to re- 
ceive as compensation for their services $10 a 
day when actualle employed and traveling and 
other necessary expenses. They are to investi- 
gate all the various questions relating to the 
agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufac- 
turing, end miniug industries of the United 
States so far as may be necessary tothe. gstab- 
Ushment of « judicious tafff or “revision 
of the existing tarfff’ and the existing 
system of Internal Revenue Laws 
a scale of justice to all interests; and they are 
to report to Congress from time to time, and to 
make a final report not later than the first 
Monday in Januarv, 1883. The Indian Appro- 
Priation Bil was then taken up and considered 
during the remainder of the week, being passed 
on Friday, after an amendment by Senator 
Hoar appropriating an additional sum of $250,- 
000 for the education of Indian children had 
been adopted, After its passage the Senate 
adjourned until Monday. A number of nomiva 
tions were submiited and some confirmed, 
among tbe former being that of WilHam J. 
Wallace. of New York, to succeed Judge 
Blatchford as United States Circuit Judge. 
Several matters of minor importance were con- 
sidered. among them being the bill to rant a 
pensionto Mrs. Lucretia R Garfield. This bill 
Wan amended by granting pensions to Mrs. 
Garfield, Mrs, Tyler, and Mrs, Polk. 


Hovse ov Represextatrves.—The Tariff 
Commission Bill was taken up im the House the 
Gay atter ite passage in the Senace, and will 
Probably be thoronyhir con-idered and debated 
before = vote is reached. It has been die 
fussed through the greater part of Ube past | 











upon 





week. A number of bills and coeniie were 
presented, most of which were referred to 
appropriate committees. An attempt was also 
made to incorporate the Garfleld Memorial 
Hospital, but no action was taken and the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with instructions to that 
committee to report an amendment to the 
general incorporation law of the District of 
Columbia, by means of which the Huspital can 
be incorporated and be perpetual. The Senate 
amendment, including the vames of Mrs. Polk 
and Mrs, Tyler in the bill granting a pension 
of $5.000 to Mrs. Garfield, was concurred In 
without debate. A bill respecting the manner 
of election of the President and Vice-President 
of the United States was ordered to be print:d 
and recommitted to the Committee on the Laws 
Governing Presidential Elections. On Friday 
the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
for the purpose of considering the Army Appro- 
priation Bill. No vote was taken thereon, but 
the indications are that there will be no serious 
objections to its passage. 


«---President Arthur held a brilliant recep- 
tion at the White House on Tues:lay evening 
of last week, being assisted in receiying by 
Mrs.and Miss Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Cameron, 
Mrs. McPherson, and others. The present 
week being ‘Holy Week.” the last week in 
Len’, it ia not likely that any festivities of a 
general nature will take place~ but. commenc- 
ing with Monday next, a brilliant succession 
of social gatherings may be expected. 


«+..It now seems to be a settled fact that 
Secretary Hunt will retire from the Navy De- 
partment, and be nominated to some desirable 
position. Several names are mentioned asa Lie 
8: eceasor, the most prominent of which fs that 
of William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire. 
It is not thought, however, that President 
Artbur will make any Cabinet nominations for 
some days. 

... On Monday evening of last week the 
British minister and Miss West, bis daughter, 
gave a dinner, at which Chief-Justice Waite 
and others were present. At the same time 
Senator and Mrs. Cameron gave an entertain- 
ment in honor of Genera! and Mrs. Grant. 


....Mrs. Henry, widow of the late Professor 
Henry. of the S«ithsonian Institute, died in 
Washington on March 23th, She is 9 «ister of 
Professor Alexander, of Princeton College, and 
was greatly esteemed by & large circle of 
friends. ° 

----Argument on the motion to quash the 
indictment in the Star Route cases was begun 
in the Criminal Court on Friday, before Judge 
Wylie, and continued until Saturday. The 
Court reserved ite decision. 

.... Judge Advocate-General Swaim has sub- 
m'tted his report to the Secretary of War in 
the ease of Sergeant Mason and recommends 
that the findings of the court-martial be set 
aside. 





DOMESTIC. 


Great excitement was created in the New 
Jersey Assembly on Wednesday of last week 
br the exposure of an alleved attempt at brib- 
ery. The Senate bill giving control of the Jer- 
ser City water-front to corporations had been 
passed by both branches of the legislature, but 
had been vetued by the governor. The Senate 
bid passed ft over the veto and fits passage in 
the Assembly was confidently expected, until 
Assemblyman Shinn, of Atlantic County, an- 
nounced that he had been paid $500 to vote for 
the bill, with a promise of more after its pae- 
sage. This was sufficient to prevent the bill 
being passed, and on Friday the legislature ad- 
journed sine die, in the midst of great diserder. 


«---4& eecond attempt was wade to destroy 


the André. monument, near Tappan, N. Y., on 


Friday night. An explosion shook the village 
tear midpizht, and, upon investigation, it. was 
shown that a nitro-glycerine cartridge had 
been placed on the mooument and discharged. 
The pedestal of the monument was completely 
destroyed. 

.---Thesteamer “Golden City,” from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati, was burned on the Mis- 
sissippi River, near Memphis, on Thursday 
last. Nearly forty lives were lost and a large 
number of passengers were injured. The vessel 
was a total loss. 

...-Cornelins J. Vanderbilt, a-son of the 
late Commodore and a brother of the great 
financier, Wifliam 1. Vanderbilt, committed 
suicide, on Sunday last, by shooting bimeeclf 
at the Glepham Hotel, in this efty. 


wee Walker Fiall, one of the buildings of 
Amberst Colleze, was destroyed by fire last 
week, the loss amounting to $200,000. 


..- Thest “Th Gornell *’ was eunk 
off Danskammer Point, on the Lludson River, 
on Monday vizht of last week. The passen- 
gers and- crew were saved. 

eaiaiadt “exe strikes afe stfll continuing fn 

various parts of ik country and pew trades | 
anions are being formed. 





FOREIGN. 

....Secretary Frelinghoysen bas requested 
Minister Lowell to ask a reprieve for Dr. Lam- 
son, Dow under sentence of death in England, 
until evidence of bis insanity can be forwarded. 
The British Home Secretsry bas promised to 
give the matter his earnest attention, and 
Lamson has been reprieved until April 18th. 


..-. Attempts to blow up houses occupied by 
persons objectionable to the Land League, an 
affray between soldiers and people, and the bar- 
barous mutilation of a man who canvassed for 
an unimportant office In opposition to the Land 
League candidate are rep: rted from Ireland. 


....- Advices from Panama gay that a resolu- 
tion his been submitted to the Congress of 
Colombia calling upon the executive to give 
notice to the United States of the withdrawal 
of Colombia from the treaty of 1846. 


--.-At the opening of the Mexican Con- 
gress, on Friday night, Pre«ident Gonzalez 
threatened war with Guatemala if the latter 
did not withdraw some of its demands, 


.-Geveral Stephen A. Hurlbut, United 
States minister to Peru, died suddenly, at 
Lima, March 27th, of heart disease. Ile was 
in bis sixty-seventh year. 


----A protest against the Channel Tunne!, 
on the ground of military dangers thereform, 
hae been extensively signed and published in 
The Nin: teenth Century. 


... With one exception. the Czar has com- 
muted the death sentences of the Nibilists re- 
cently tried st 8t. Petersburg. 


.. Two steamers were sunk off the const of 
Spain. on Saturday last, by a collision. Thirty- 
five lives are known to be lost. 


«. +The Province of Catalonia, fn Spato, has 
been proclaimed In a state of slege, on account 
of labor riots. 


.... The Herzogovintan foeurgents have been 
successful in some recent skirmishes with the 
Austrians. 


«-+.The marriage of Prince Leopold will 
probably be postponed, on account of his fl! 
health. 





TABLE TALE. 


Every lady who presides at a tablets in 
terested to know how she\ean depend upon 
having things come upon the table as she 
would like them. How often are remarke like 
this made: This is just my fate. When I espe- 
etally want a vice thing, somehow or other, it 
turns out poor f 

A lady expects company for tea. She orders, 
for instance, biscuits, and they are brought to 
the table heavy and indigestible. How many 
housekeepers can testify to mortification, as 
well as dixappointment, under such circum- 
stances! It may not, however, have occurred 
to them that it is not always the “cook’s 
fault.” Your biscuits, cakes, pot-pies, pud- 
dings, etc., ete. cannot be raised with earth or 
worthless sub-titutes, and it becomes your 
own fault when you permit any Baking Powder 
tocome into your kitchen about which you 
know absolutcly nothing as to its purity or 
bealthfulness. 

The market is-flooded with “ low-priced” 
Baking Powders, gotien upto make an anjust 
profit by unscrupulous manufacturers and 
dealers, and ft is worthy the attention of all) 
housekeepers to note there, at leart, one brand 
of Baking Powder distinctly sold upon its 
merits and which can be relied upon for 
uniform strength and purity. The Roval Baking 
Powder, now known almost the world over as 
a standar: article, bas stood the test of nearly 
a quarter of a century and ite frieuds smong 
the lsdies are legion. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


blished. ations, and Interiors 
of UREN AN OIA L Villas and 
ages, upwe: nelore Ze. 
Sun for iinetrated cirvular. $3.50. 
Agedts wanted. 


A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N.Y. 


ROGERS (cower 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 





DRY ON 


ers. It cools 


Natere, © ie a Sr overt med 


icine ae any 
Chemists, Bleecker ovork, 
FOR SALE RY ALL DRUGGIFTR. 





ITALIZED 


Gives vitality to tne in- 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million packe 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neurale 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. OROSBY 00., 666 6th Av., N.Y. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, @1. 
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MARSHALS 
CATARRH 


Marshall's Catarrh and Headache 
Saul was tntroduced ip 165 by Vane. Bow 

it nas sony renee os increased é:anené, and 
proved Itaelf to be decidedly the best orrigie in the 
market for veapaete a Cold ip the Head, all Cetarrhal 
A‘ ections. and H . Aone genvine without the 
foe-simtie signature of Chas. Boven on the label of 
every bottle. Scld nd all Druxgtete at 8 tsa 
bot Berenre of Iinttationa 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PEK DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hote) bas tat tely been newly curmteed, Café, 
Billard rooms, and al) partes, wi meat unequaled. 


KENMORE, 


Al. BAX. N. ¥.. sitanted corser North 
bearl sud Coiun bia Streeter. 
has the fne: r conten im the ays oad te within 
walking distance of Depots, Capitol, and 
Publ eo aiidines 
FIR SE-C hAee IN EVERY RESPECT. 
AM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


‘European Vian, 
Brondway andiith Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE!!! 


jrand ous leave New York April 
h, end July et, 1682. Full particulars fn 
special P: amphlet sent free on application. Pase- 
eae tickets by od iA tinntie stenmera. Special 


























ves for secu oF berths, Ton 
party for individual Gave rs in Eurepe, By 
t reduced ra 


r + with Maps. by mail. 10 cis. 
mask aexcarnfegire 26), Brondwar, X. N.Y: 


C. A. BARATTON I, Manager. 


E 
BERMUDA Sod WEF INDIE “Uh seo 


STM xt," etapa, new encores 
t new 
° ae a. Ly a route, in } 
tensa New York York sud Bermuds lal alternate 
Boar —_- phy - wey Ere for St, Kitts, Ant in 
fea, Martinique. Ba: badoes, and Trinidad. 
For descri ae ere enipe mnie rr. other Informatica 
ts. 29 Broad- 


apply to A. &Co., Agents 
way, N. Y., or fives OLDE. 15 State 8t., Boston. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 

tener ELPAST, AND IL LONI RPONDERRY, 
ae so | most excellent accom. 
Modations, but no advance tn rates. t iret Culin only 
oe accoru.Dy to stateroom aecomimodailiona, 
cursions, $11 to $180. Secowe Cabin iamids? sper 
ever) ge urnished, $40. !"xcursions, 875. Steer 
age, ‘0 live steck carried. Special rater to cer. 
anes and favorable terms te parties travel ng toe 
ame for pamphlet of information, with cubin 


AUSTIN At. DWIN & (0.. Gew" Ageste, 
KOADS sy, vu 
Parcels, Mreckr pe . Freight, A. ‘Vatustilon forward. 
ed to all parte of F urope, at low rates,by batowin's 
Ecrorra® Exrness. 














- fs) °, i Mvaufacture. Sole Agents for tue U.S., Merers. BE. FOUGERA & COn 
=. 90 Jurt& William 8t., Rew York. 








FECKELAERS'’ 


TOILET SOAPS 


are pronounced by competent author'ties, both in Europ: and America. to be 
the most perfect TOILET SOAPS tm the world: not only on secount of the 
Superior quality of the material used 'n the manufacture, but for the delle oug 
fra; vance as well. The prices compare favorably with those of Alnerican 


@obd by Druggists and Fancy Goods dealers every where, 
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NOTICES. 


6@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be adcremed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

t@” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercia! Editor. and all business 
communications trom subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue inperenpent, Bex 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
INDEPENDENT. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
mutt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripta, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, bold ourselves responsible for thelr returo 
Authors should preserve a copy. 











For Subscription Terms s xe Page 31. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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TWO HOME MISSIONARY COMMIT- 
TEES. 

Donine the last week the Committee of 
Fifteen on the American Home Missionary 
Society have met in this city, at the rooms 
of the Society, and have held a full and 
frank interview with its cfficers and with a 
number of the other committee of pine ap- 
pointed by the Society itself. Out of the 
fifteen all were present but tbree from the 
distant Northwest. It was just such a 
meeting as was vecded and as should have 
been held before the committee presented 
its report. We cannot tell what the result 
will be; but it is known that the members 
held afterward an informal session, at which 
they went over the points in their report 
and agreed on some important modifica- 
tions, which will to a great extent meet and 
satisfy the criticisms made by many who 
have thought their report crude and ill- 


considered. The Committee, in thus con- 
senting to meet the officers of the 
Society, have show that they were 


actuated by no false pride of consistency 
and that they were ready to raise the ques- 
tion whether they had acted too hastily on 
imperfect information. However their 
former conclusious may be modified or re- 
tained (and we are satisfied that they must 
be seriously modified), they have now re- 
lieved themselves of the serious criticism to 
which they had laid themselves liable, 
They will now speak with all the light 
which one day’s examination could give 
them, and are not liable to go very far 
astray. It is not likely, for example, we 
apprehend, that they will persist in advis- 
ing that there be but one secretary, and he 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


& man who would not serve. In this con 
nection, we may mention that the Presby- 
terians have their Committee of Fifteen that 
has beeo sitting on the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board. They beld a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, another in Philadelphia, and 
now this last meeting in this city. At these 
meetings they have met, and had full con- 
sultation with, the officers of the Bourd. 
The question in their case 18 a some- 
what serious one and bas to do with the 
control of the disbursement of the funds. 
An ultra-Presbyterian party in the Church, 
which seems to have a majority in this 
commiltee, wants to put the eutire control 
and responsibility for the selection and ap- 
poingment of missionaries and the allowing 
of aid to chyrches wholly upon the presby- 
teries, and leave the Home Mission Board 
little more than a treasury on. which they 
can draw. For our part, we believe in cen- 
tral boards or societies, either voluntary «r 
elected by an ecclesiastical organization, 
which shall know the whole field, which 
can apportion the funds according to the 
needs, and which shall know the preachers 
all over the country, and shall not be hum- 
bugged by the ministerial dead-beats wan- 
dering over the country, who have guile 
evough to deceive the very electest church 
or presbytery in the denomination. 





JOSEPH COOK AND THE BRAHMO 
SOMAJ 


Josera Coon’s series of lectures in Cal- 
cutta and other cities have been attended 
by enormous audiences, crowding the 
largest halls, aud their influence cannot but 
be great. The Calcutta Town-hall was 
crowded ‘‘as we have never seen it be- 
fore,” says one writer, who enthusiastically 
declares that Boston does not need him so 
much as Calcutta does and that he should 
rewalo there. 

The general sound sense which charac- 
terizes Mr. Cook’s judgment of current re- 
ligious and public matters was shown by 
him in his attitude toward various move- 
ments in India. Spiritualism and theosoph- 
ism are hand in glove there and he merci- 
lessly exposed and criticized them. He 
happened to know some of those “‘ theo- 
sopbists” in America and knew what to 
say of them. 

Quite the reverse was his respeotful treat- 
ment of the Brahmo Somaj. He contrasted 
the atheism of Madras and the theosuphism 
of Bombay with the Brahmo Somaj and 
New Dispensation of Calcutta, speaking in 
very complimentary terms of Mr. Chunder 
Sen, The latter was present, though just 
recoverivg from severe illness, and moved 
the vote of thanks. He asked Mr. Cook to 
tell America that an ambassador of Christ 
was sure to be welcomed in India; that, 
though there might be persons who pro- 
fessed themselves to be opposed to Christ, 
yet in heart the country honored him. The 
theism of the New Dispensation, he said, 
was not the theism of Europe and America. 
It differed from it materially, being entirely 
providential in its nature. It was the sister 
of Christianity and could not he opposed to 
it. He asked America and Europe to wait 
for the ultimate development of this theism 
in India. 

How completely the theism of the 
Brahmo Somaj differs from that of the 
West may be seen from the following which 
we clip from the last number of Mr. Sen’s 
organ, The New Dispensation. 

“Indian Theism is essentially different 
from what, up to this time, is recognized 
asthe Theism of the West. The former 
includes certainly all that is good in the 
latter, but coutains unspeukably more. 
The Theism of the New Dispensation is a 
God given Revelation, The Theism of 
Europe aod America isan atiempt of tne 
reason to find out the nature and aitributes 
of Deity. The Theism of the New Dis- 
pensation is a religion of faith and devo- 
tion; that of the West isa religion of the 
intellect, to which a kind of faith and wor- 
ship is superadded. The Theism of the 
New Dispensation believes in the Scriptures 
of the world, as containing the record of 
God's dealings with mankind, believes in 
an Eternal Sonship, and in a Heaven 
assured by the resurrection and communion 
of thesaints. The Theism of Europe aod 
America either absolutely denies these 
truths or hopelessly gropes in the dark 
about them.” 

Mr. Cook has evidently been making a 
very careful study of these bopeful relig- 
ious movements in India, which yet remain 
outside of Christianity, though inspired by 





it. He has bad interviews with their leaders 
and took a trip with them up the river to 
Dakhinashwar, where lives the revered 
Parambansa, who was there taken aboard. 
Here was a strange contrast, Joseph Cook, 
representing the extreme culture of Cbhris- 
tianity, and the Paramhansa, representing 
the extreme culture of the traditional piety, 
the asceticism and devotion of the East. 
Mr. Cook watched him closely, as he success- 
ively went through all the phases of spirit- 
ual excitement which characterizes him. 
Passing through a long interval of uncon- 
sciousness, he prayed, sang, ang discoursed 
on spiritual subjects, while the Brahmo 
leaders looked on, as a kind of mediators 
between the two extremes. Cettainly Mr. 
Cook ought to return travel-taught, us well 
as book-learned. 





THE ANDOVER DISTURBANCE. 


We take the liberty to print portions of 
a private letter written toa busivess gen- 
tlemaa in this vicinity: 


“As the nature of the obstruction at An- 
dover becomes defined, it grows discreditable 
to all the parties concerned {pn it. Itis now 
several weeks since, after months of careful 
and conscientious investigation, the faculty 
and trustees united in the choice of Dr. New- 
man Smyth as the successor of Prof. Park. In 
this choice they have continued without 
wavering to this moment. Meanwhile the ap- 
pointment was referred tothe Boaid of Vis- 
itcre, and, to facilitate their action, the trust- 
ees invited Dr. Smyth to Andover, at their 
own expense. A conference was held, at which 
both boards were present, and a protracted 
conversation followed, at which President See- 
lye conducted a minute and comprebensive 
examipation, covering the whole ground of 
evangelical theology. At the close of this 
conference, all parties expressed their satisfac- 
tion and delighs verbally in no measured 
terms. A communication was then officially 
made by the visitors to the trustees, express- 
ing their conviction that Dr. Smyth is in full 
sympathy, at all points, with the Evangel- 
ical faith of New England and in hearty 
accord with the creed of the Sem- 
fmary; but—but what? The Congreyution- 
alist bad made a great outcry, and would 
the trustees, in these circumstances, renew their 
election, and would the faculty still think it 
expedient to call Dr. Smyth, in the face of such 
opposition. But these bodies both acted 
promptly, and without a word of debate re- 
affirmed their choice. They saw reasons for 
doing this, which will soon be apparent to the 
public. They found that this onset meant not 
objection to Dr. Smyth, but hostility to the 
whole doctrinal basis and spirit of the Seminary. 
The anxiety to prove that Dr. Smyth could not 
take the creed and defend it against infidelity 
was, in fact, av anxiety to show that the creed 
and the Calviuistic theology it embodies are 
incapable of being sodefended, In the composite 
production which covered almost the entire 
front of The Congregationalist the same words 
are used of the Seminary and its creed 
which Robert Ingersoll has been dealing out 
about Andover all over the country. The 
reader was impelled to reassure himself, by a 
glance up and down, before be could be quite 
certain that he was not perusing a report of 
one of ‘Bob’s’ speeches. The whole refrain 
was ‘ Andover is anchored.’ ‘She’ is ‘ incap- 
able of progress.’ The ‘ipsissima verba’ of an 
‘antiquated’ creed are upon her and around 
her, like a strait-jacket. ‘Wedonot go into 
the wisdom or scripturalness of that creed,’ 
says this shrewd editor, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye, which almost sparkles out in the type. 
The Scriptures and reason bave nothing to do 
with the teaching at Andover. This is just 
what the Unitarians bave been saying for half 
acentury. This is just what ‘Bob’ says, and 
now we, The Congregationalist, say the same 
thing. We are determined to take this op- 
portunity of the election of a new professor to 
test our new theory. 

“This is no surprise to those who have been 
aware of the progress which the editor 
of The Congregationalist has been making 
for several years in his theological 
opinions. The careful readers of his pa- 
per have seen these indications in almost 
every issue. His public utterances in England 
and lately in New Haven have been pro- 
nounced denunciations of Calvinism. He has 
not hesitated to say that the creeds of the fu- 
ture must not be constructed upon a Calvinis- 
tic basis. In consistency with all this, in the 
pumber of The Congregationalist for March 29th, 
he openly avows his hostility to the Andover 
creed in terms so outrageous that the faculty 
of the Seminary have been compelled to pub- 
lish a card in denial of his statements. He is 
even. foolish aud reckless enough to declare 
that the creed must be got rid of, and to pro- 
pose the re-endowment of the whole institu- 
tion on a more latitudinarian basis. 
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“It is well that these avowals have been 
made. The public will now understand why 
the faculty bave nominated and the trustees 
elected Dr. Smyth. He represents loyalty to the 
ereed of the Seminary and to the‘ old faiths.” He 
believes that they are capable of being de 
fended against the objections of the thought- 
ful Unitarian and the coarse infidel alike. 
He has shown himself capable of making such 
defense. The faculty and trustees at Andover 
believe in that creed, as it was understood at 
first and as it has been interpreted ever since. 
They propose to stand by the faith of the 
fathers and to meet every attack that can be 
made upon it. The Congregationalist proposes 
to overthrow that faith by endeavoring to de- 
feat every man of ability and progress who 
shall be elected at Andover to defend it. It 
proposes that no man shal! be allowed any 
liberty of fuvestigation or thought. It pro- 
poses that no man shall act under the respon- 
sibilities of Christian scholarship. He is not 
to make inquiry of the Bible to learn whether 
‘God has not more light yet to break out of 
his Holy Word.’ He is not to seek for formu- 
lations of doctrine which are in accordance 
with philosophy or science or common sense. 
He is to trample under his feet the closing re- 
quirement of this so-called cast-iron creed, 
in which its spiritand aim are carefully sum- 
marized—viz. : 

‘**He shall furthermore solemnly promise 
that he will open and explain the Scriptures to 
his pupils with integrity and faithfulness ; that 
he will maintain and iftculcate the Coristian 
faith, as above expressed, together with all the 
other doctrines and duties of our holy religion, 
so far as may appertain to his office, according 
to the best light God shall give him.’ 

“This loyalty to the doctrines of the creed, 
on the one band, and this liberty in the mode 
of defending them, on the other, have been 
the defined and recognized principles upon 
which the Andover Seminary has been con- 
ducted from the beginning. Both these 7he 
Congregationalist proposes to destroy, for the 
sake of destroying the creed itself, which it charac- 
terizes as ‘a complicated and iron-bound en- 
deavor to anchor the orthodoxy of the future 
as by chain cable to one of its particular 
phases in the past.’ To accomplish this pur- 
pose, it resists the election of a man who rever- 
ences the past and who also believes in the 
present and the future; it uses its small en- 
deavor, by the cheap expedients of italic types 
and half-uttered insinuations, to misrepresent 
bim and virtually charges bim with prevarica- 
tion and dishonesty.” 

We thiok the hasty language of the gen- 
tleman from whom we have quoted must be 
taken with some abatement in what he says 
about the lapse from Calvinism of the editor 
of The Congregationalist. We have uo idea 
he would repudiate the title, but suppose he 
would still call himself a Calvinist in the 
modern New Engiand sense, which is pot 
Calvinism at all. Sta:tling as it may seem 
to be told that itis the wish of The Congre- 
gationalist to prevent any appointment 
on this foundation, for the reason that 
the provisions make it impossible for an 
honest man to defend the Christian system 
upon it, it is difficult to explain its language 
otherwise. It seems to wish to have the 
endowment relinquished, and another 
sought. For our part, it seems to us evi 
dent, as the professors all say in their card, 
that the theory of- subscription asserted in 
The Congregationalist never has been and 
never should be accepted. RecxJ]l Moses 
Stuart’s treatment of the Book of Daniel. 
He was allowed to remain in peace. 





A NEW REMEDY FOR REPUDIA- 
TION. 


Tue bill which had been reported to the 
Senate for the organization of the southern 
half of Dakota into a state and its admis 
sion into the Union was last week recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Territories, 
that the Committee might inquire into the 
truth of certain statements in regard to 
Dakota made by Senator Hale, of Maine. 
The substance of these statements is that 
Yankton County, in Dakota, under a law 
of the territorial legislature giving the au- 
thority, issued, in 1872, bonds to the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars in 
aid of the Southern Dakota Railroad Com- 
pany; that the people of the county, at an 
election called for the purpose, voted affirm- 
atively in favor of the issue; that the read 
was built in part by the money thus 
procured; and that the people of Yankton 
County, after having paid the interest for 
two or three years, took it into their heads 
to become repudiators; and that, in order 
to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
knavery, the legislature of the territory 
passed laws to evade and prevent all Com 
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pulsory processes of payment, which laws 
are still in operation. Such is the sub- 
stance of the statement made by Senator 
Hale, and he proposes to have the admis- 
sion of Dakota into the Union deferred 
until the facts can be investigated. If they 
shall be found as reported, then he proposes 
that the Territory of Dakota shall correct 
Ats legislation and the people of Yankton 
County take the back track before the ter- 
ritory is permitted to come into the Union 
as a state. 

It so happens that the Supreme Court of 
the United States had occasion in 1879 to 
take a judicial look at the facts involved, 
The case before the Court was that of The 
National Bank v. The County of Yankton, 
11 Otto, 129. It appears that the First 
National Bank of Brunswick, in Maine, 
became a bona-fide holder and owner of ten 
thousand dollars of these Yankton County 
bonds, and brought a suit in the district 
court of the territory to recover three in- 
stallments of unpaid interest. The court 
decided against the bank, and thereupon 
the bank appealed to the supreme court of 
the territory, where the decision was 
confirmed. The bank then, by writ of 
error, carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This Court 
held that the bonds, having been 
issued in pursuance of law and the law 
authorizing the issue having been sanc- 
tioned by Congress, were a valid claim 
against the county, and directed the 
supreme court of the territory to reverse 
the judgment of the court below and order 
the amount sued for on the coupons to be 
paid. The Supreme Court of the United 
States were of the opinion that the claim 
was legal and just, and hence ordered pay- 
ment to be made. 

Now, in the light of these facts, we en- 
tirely concur with Senator Hale in the 
epinion that Dakota should, before being 
admitted into the Union, clean up her re- 
cord in respect to these Yankton County 
bonds. We would-not &dmit Utah into the 
Union until polygamy in that territory is 
disposed of; and, for an equally weighty 
reson, we would not admit Dakota or any 
part of it into the Union as a state until the 
territory shall clear its skirts of all complic- 
ity with the robbery of repudiation. As 
matters now stand, it is a party to this rob- 
bery. It has legislated for its success and 
bas hitherto made it successful. Let the 
people stay out of the Union until they can 
come into it without the stain of repudiation 
upon their garments. The United States 
ought in this way to rebuke the infamy. 

It is quite true that some of the states 
have shamelessly repudiated their debts; 
yet, under the Constitution as it now is, 
the United States have no power to prevent 
this species of rascality. It is different 
with territories, since they are under the 
supreme legislative contro] of Congress. 
This control should be so exercised as to 
put the stamp of infamy upon repudiation. 
The Geueral Government owes this to its 
own credit. Let it say to the people of 
Dakota that public honesty is a cardinal 
qualification for both the right and thecapa- 
bility of self-government. A very good 
opportunity is furnished for this utterauce. 


Etitorial Aotes. 








The Examiner says it has ‘not much faith in 
the attempt to preach the Gospel specially to 
the very poor.” We should not be éurprised 
if its article entitled ‘* Where the Baptist 
Field Is” were republished abroad and cast 
iuto the teeth of the members of the Libera- 
tion Society in all parts of England and Scot- 
land. The friends of established Churches have 
long been asserting that no veluntary Church 
could do ansthing for the lowest classes, and 
that this was an inherent and insuperable 
objection to the voluntary system. If the 
Baptist field is chiefly among the middle classes, 
as The Examiner affirms, it is, indeed, time for 
us to reflect seriously upon the condition of 
affairs ; for in that case we have a problem, 
aud may in the course of time have a crisis to 
deal with, since, if the Baptists cannot reach 
the very poor, what other denomination can do 
it? If no denomination can do it, what is the 
cause of this defect? Is the reason to be sought 
in the circumstance that they are voluntary 
Churches, as our critics avouch? At apy rate, 
We may say that, ifthe voluntary system is to 
maintain itself, it must reach the very poor. 
If these are veglected, ultimate disaster in some 






them. Its admissions, we must think, are hasty 
and we protest against the use of them in the | 
way of prejudice to the voluntary system. 

Not only the Baptists, but most of the other 

voluntary Churches of America can reach the 

poor. We believe that iu due time they will 

make the matter a subject of earnest study, 

and that they will find some means to put to 

silence this objection of the advocates of 

established Churches. 


TxE Congregntionalist of last week has one of 
its long essays, in which it attemptsto prove 
that the trustees and visitors of Andover The- 
ological Seminary have no right to appoint 
any man as professor there, no matter how 
Evangelical and Orthodox he may be in his 
faith, if he believes anything which William 
Bartlett and Moses Brown and Samuel Abbot 
would not have thought just exactly Calvin- 
istic and correct seventy-five years ago. It 
is answer enough to such a preposter- 
ous proposition to say that the paper 
which makes it and the man who wrote 
it believe that it was quite legitimate for 
these officials to appoint Professor Park 
to the place in bis day, though everybody 
knows bow far sbort his theology comes of 
that of his predecessor, Dr. Woods. We hope 
the article is not all historically as inexact as 
the first paragraph, which we have taken 
pains to analyze. It reads as follows: 

‘In 1778 Governor Samuel and Hon. Jobn 

Phillips, by a yift of $85,000, with a landed 
estate, founded what has since been known as 
Phillips Academy, in Andover, . . . with 
the distinct provision in its statutes that all 
its instruction be shaped to cultivate, estab- 
lish, and perpetuate ‘the true and fundamen- 
tal principles of the Christian religion’, a sum- 
mary of which principles, as understood by the 
donors, was placed upon the record. It was 
even then fundamentally specified that re- 
ligious instruction there should be ‘under the 
direction of some emivent Calvinistic minister 
of the Gospel.’”’ 
Samuel Phillips was not ‘*Governor,” but 
Honorable. Madame Phebe Phillips was not, 
as stated a few lines after by The Congregation- 
alist, relict of this ‘‘Governor” Samuel, but 
of his son, Lieut.-Gov. Samuel. The amount 
given by Hon. John and Samuel Phillips in 
1778 to found the Academy was not ‘ $85,000, 
with alanded estate,’’ but £1,614 and a landed 
estate. They afterward gave large sums. No 
euch provision asis stated, putting the religious 
instruction “‘under the direction of some 
eminent Calvinistic minister of the Gospel’’ is 
in the constitution or deeds of gift of 1778 or 
the act of fncorporation of 1780, It first appears 
in a bequest of 1795. This was seventeen years 
after the ‘‘fundamental”’ “even then,” and 
contemplated a tempurary arrangement with 
some near clergyman “until,” as the will pro- 
ceeds, *‘such time as an able, pious, and 
orthodox instructor shall, at least in part, be 
supported as a professor of divinity.” 





Astothe theological points that the assail- 
avts of Dr. Newman Smyth are making, one is 
etruck with their minuteness, not to say their 
frivolousness.. Dr. Smyth bas handled great 
themes in a very broad, grand way. His books 
sweep over the whole ground of the theistic 
discussion, which vow involves the profound- 
est questions of philosophy. The doctrines 
of the redemptive system are discussed with 
manly vigor. Everywhere he is positive, 
suggestive, fresh. His terms are the words of 
men, the living English of to-day. There is 
no obscurity or hesitation. One would have 
thought that in all this range the mighty theo- 
logical hunters of Boston could have started 
some game of size and note. Instead of this, 
their vision has been concentrated upon the 
merely negative fact that Doctor Smyth says 
nothing about the treatment after death of 
such folks as infants and heathen, who, if 
there be any such, have had no proper proba- 
tion iu this world. He says all there is to be 
said, all that the Bible says, all that anybody 
knows about the condition of souls in Hades 
between death and the judgment. He rejecis 
the theories of annihilation and restoration, 
as unsupported by evidence. He affirms the 
eternal retributive consequences of sin. He 
denies that the least hope is held out of a 
second probation for anyone. But here is a 
purely hypothetical question, upon which the 
Scriptures give no direct information, 
as to the probable treatment of those 
who have had ~o probation. This is, in fact, 
ap old subject and twenty-five years ago 
every theological examination was made dis- 
agreeable, notto say disgusting, by innumer- 
able questions concerning the guilt of children 
after birth, at birth, and before birth even. 
The state of the Hottentot and the African 
Bushmen was, also, not infrequently made 60 
prominent that an observer might conclude he 
was listening to the examination of a Moravian 
missionary, golng to a parish in the African 
swamps. The object, at least, of this question- 
ing was dignified. It was designed, in the 
phrase of the time,to determine whether the 
candidate beid that sin consiats in sinning or 
in something befre sinning. But ft is diffi- 





shape is inevitable. We believe the Baptists 
have a wider field than The Beaminar gecigne 
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talk of The Congregationalist, which hes rela- 
tion to the future probation of beings whose 
innocence or guilt was a matter of doubt to 
our fathers of the last gencration. Meanwhile, 
@ more earnest unanimity in the faculty aud 
among the trustees is the reported result of a 
larger acquaintace with Dr. Smyth and bis 
opinions and spirit. He wins confidence in 
every way. 

Tue following explicit card in reply to The 
Congregationalist is signed by all the active pro- 
fessors in Andover Theological Seminary : 


“* The ionalist of March 29th con- 
cludes an editorial entitled ‘The facts about 
Andover’ as follows: 

“In view of these facts, it becomes obvious 

that the case of the choice of a professor for 
Andover is entirely different from that of the 
choice of one for Oberlin or Ciicago, and 
probably of any other instjtution in the world 
. » « Wecannot help regarding such a com- 
plicated and iron-bound endeavor to anchor the 
orthodoxy of the future as by chain-cable to 
one of its particular phases in the past, as 
affording more provocation to mental reserva- 
tion and promise of spiritual dishonesty than 
of doctrinal advantage. But there and thus 
things stand at Andover, and compel both 
recognition and obedience. And it is past all 
conception of ours bow, at least until that 
Seminary be re-endowed with other moveys 
left free from like bondage, and refitted with 
professorships expressly exempted from all 
such visitorial control, she, either in law 
equity, or honor, can invite upon her staff of 
instructors any professor who cannot, in full- 
uess of honesty, subscribe to this creed of the 
associate founders, not in some sense inexpli- 
cable and irreconcilable with bis own well- 
known opinions and utterances, but in accord- 
ance with the ‘true intentions’ of its fram- 
ers.’ 
** As the article which carries the above con- 
clusion must obviously injure the Seminary, if 
allowed to pass uncontradicted, we, the faculty, 
feel called upon to make the following state- 
ment: 

1, We repudiate the poop | by which this 
writer would determine our doctrinal obliga- 
tions. 

**2, We declare that the Seminary has not 
been administered hitherto in accordance with 
such a theory. 

“3, We aver that the attempt to apply this 
theory—a theory which ‘endeavors to anchor 
the orthodoxy of the future as by chain cable 
to one of its particular phases in the past’— 
would nullify the ‘true intentions’ of the 
founders. 

“We will add that. if the imputation respect- 
ing ‘subscribing to thecreed . in some 
sense inexplicable and irreconcilable with his 
well-known opivions and utterances’ is in- 
tended to apply to the Abbot professor-elect, 
we feel warragted in pronouncing it to be 
alike gratuitous and unworthy. 

« Joun P. GULLIVER, C. M. Mean, 

Eoepert C. Smytu, Ws. J. Tucker. 

J. Henry THAYER, J. W. Cuurcum.,”’ 





Bisnor HUNTINGTON, whohas for years taken 
a special interest in the Onondaga Indians of 
this state and done what he could to civilize 
and Christiavize them, has published a letter 
in which he sets forth their present condition 
and strongly urges the legislature of this state 
to make provision for the division of their 
lands in severalty. These Indians number 
about four hundred and bold about six thou- 
sand acres of jand, lying some seven miles 
south of Syracuse, the most of it suited to til- 
laze, well watered and drained, and “‘ abun- 
dantly capable of sustaining all the Indians 
likely to occupy it, if industry is substituted 
for beggary and equity for fraud.”” Theyhbold 
this land not by a treaty with the General Gov- 
ernment, but by a treaty with the State of New 
York. Their possession is communal, and not 
in severalty, avd the whole administratioa of 
their affairs is in the hands of chiefs, whoform ° 


garchy. They remain for the most part in the 
state of barbarism, aad are likely so to remain 
as long as the present system is continued. 
What Bishop Huntington proposes is that the 
state should interpose its power, break up the 
tribal possession of land, divide the land in 
severalty among the Indians, and make their 
respective titles inalienable for twenty-five or 
thirty years,and incorporate the Indians into 
the body politic of the state as citizens thereo’, 
We have no doubt that this is the true course 
to be pursued; and, ifit requires a species of 
quasi-compulsion, the compulsion will be in 
the interests of the Indians. Their civiliza- 
tion and elevation ere out of the question 
under the present régime, The experiment 
has been tried only to prove a failure. It 
ought not to be continued. , 





JupGE NEILSON, of the City Court of Brook- 
lyn, was recently applied to by a colored man 
of that cily, asking for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Board of Education to permit bis 
daughter to attend a public school that by the 
order of the Board was devoted exclusively to 
the education of white cbildren. The Judge 
declined to grant the writ, assigning the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. That the legislature had 
left it to the discretion of the Board to deter- 
mine whether the tworaces should be educated 
iu separate schools or pot. 2. That, in several 
well-considered cases, the courts in this state 
and other states bad ruled that separate 
schools for c Jored children, and their conse- 
quent exelusion from white schools, worked 










the educational advantages, 96 was the fact in 
this case, were equal iv both classes of schools, 
8. That, in bis judgment, the discrimination in 
this case was in favor of the colored girl ex- 
cluded from white schools, rather than againat 
her, since it secured to her a “soeia) fellow- 
ship’’ that would naturally be agreeable to 
her. We see nothing inthis decision of which, 
considered simply as a matter of Jaw, to coni- 
plain; yet, this whole theory of separate 
schools for the two races ought to be abolished 
from one end of the land tothe other, It helps 
to foster and keep alive the old race discrim- 
ination, which has done so tiuch injustice to 
the colored people of this courtry, The polit- 
ical and civil rights of colored people ate ex- 
actly equal to those of white people, and there 
should be nothing in tbe law and nothing in 
any practice under law that makes any dis- 
tinction between the two races, any more than 
between Scotchmen and Irishmen. 


Governor CoRNELL, who displaced Mr. 
Pilsbury from the superintendency of state- 
prisons in this state, and gave the office to his 
political friend, Mr. Isaac V. Baker, apparent- 
ly without any reason otber than the party 
reason, and certainly against the strongest 
reasons founded on the qualifications of these 
respective gentlemen for the service to be per- 
formed, bas written a letier to Mr. Baker 
which has reached the public eye, and in which 
be very earnestly warns him that in bis man- 
agement of the state prisons, snd in making 
subordinate appointments, he must keep him- 
self entirely free from party politics. As 
superintendent, he must *‘ divorce the prisons 
from politica) ivfluencee and interference.’’ 
Political reasons must not govern him. He 
must have no party favors to bestow on any- 
body and consult only the public good. The 
letter is admirable in its style and in its conu- 
tevts it has the merit of faultless excellence. 
We heartily approve of it. There are two 
things about the letter that strike us ratLer 
queerly. One is that Governor Cornell should 
have appointed to the office a man who, ip bis 
judgment, needed to be thus sharply lectured as 
to the discharge of its duties. The other is that 
the Governor, in displacing Mr. Pilsbury and 
giving the office to Mr. Baker, has most con- 
spicuously coutradicted the very doctrines of 
his own letter. His theory and his own prac- 
tice do not agree. If he had acted as he says 
Mr. Baker must act, he would have left Mr. 
Pilsbury in the office, the duties of which he 
had performed so much to the advantage of 
the people. We like the Governor's preaching, 
but we confess that in this respect we find it 
difficult to commend bis practice. 


TuE new comet discovered by Wells, at 
Albany, bids fair to be an interesting one. 
Although atthe date of writing (March 28th) it 
is still more than 118 millions of miles from 
the earth and about 154 millions from thesun, 
it is already a very pretty object in the tele- 
scope and has a tail nearly a million of miles 
inlength. But the most noticeable thing is 
that the computation of its orbit shows that 
early in June it will pass very close to the sun. 
Indeed, the elements deduced by Mr. Chand- 
ler, of Cambridge, would carry it witbin 150,- 
0v0 miles of thesun’s surface, though the num- 
ber of observations as yet available are not 
sufficient to warrant any great reliance on the 
exact figures. But there is good reason to ex- 
pect that about tbat time end for some weeks 
after the comet will be a fine one with an 


an iguorant, irresponsible, and despotic olt- } enorwous tail, and that it will exhibit on a 


magnificent scale the characteristic phenomena 
which seem to depend in some way upon the 
sun's direct action and, of course, are most 
striking fo those that make the nearest ap- 
proach. 


Tue political and party clamor gotten up, 
especially in California, about the Chinese, to 
which both parties yielded in Congress when 
passing the Anti-Chinese Bill,is really one of 
the singular phenomena of modern times. 
There were at the taking of the last census 
only 105,465 Chinamen in this country, as the 
result of an immigration that has been in 
progress for more than thirty years. During 
the last decade the number has been lessening 
almost every year, and there is nothing to in- 
dicate that, without any restrictive legislation, 
the future would be materially different from 
the past. That fifiy millions of people shouid 
get into the fidgets over the presence of 
about a hundred thousand Chinamen would 
bea marvel if it were a fact. No such fact 
exists among the American people; and, 
hence, the politicians of both parties in Con- 
gress misrepresent the people. Their zeal bas 
been and still is simply that of party bidders 
for the votes of the Pacific states, especially 
California. If there is such an antagonism to 
Chinamen, even in California, among the busi- 
ness men, tbe landholders, the wheat-produc- 
ers, the grape-growers, the raiJroad builders in 
that state, why do they empfoy them? The 
fact is that they do employ them and Sno 1% 
for their futerest to do 60. Chinese todustry, 








cult to sce either dignity or value in the smali 
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_@ discrimination against the former, when 


so far from being 8 curse to the state, has 
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contributed largely to the development of 
California. it bas done far more for the state 
than the labor of the “ hoodlame’’ and “ sand- 
lot’’ orators, for whose votes the selfish poli- 
ticians have joined in their cry against China- 
men. If the latter had bad votes to give, 
there would have been no such cry. 


Taz Journal of Commerce thus wisely die- 
courses in reyard to those who would now 
erect a Chinese wall on our shores, in order to 
lock out cheap labor and the pig-tails: 

“If these men really wish to steer clear of 
inconsistencies, they should bogie now. They 
are making a fata) surrender. They will next 
be called upon to exclude Germans and Irish- 
men. The old Know-Nothing question looms 
a.ain on the horizon more portentous thao 
Proctor'’s comet. ‘Ihe feeling against Lish and 
German competition i» strengthening ino the 
ranks of An ican labor all over the country. 
The Anti-Chinese sentiment is all confined to 
the Pacitic Coast. At the North, East, and 
South it is unknown; but in its place there is 
@ profound increasing antipathy to the Euro- 
e an immigrants, who are pouring into the 

nited States through the port of New York 

audcompeting with vative libor in every field 
Theinflux for 1882 bide fair to surpass that of 
last year, {[t only remains for trade-uvionists 
and cheap politicians to sound the toesin of 
alarin and raise the old war-cry ‘ Americans 
must rule America’ in order to make the ques- 
tion a burning one. Then every shallow soph- 
istry used by public men of both parties in 
defense of the present war on Chinese labor 
can be employed with telling effect to stem the 
hunan tide now «weeping toward us from every 
part of Europe.” 
Why stop at China. Germany, and Ould Ire- 
land? Why not make one job of it, and ex- 
clude the English, and French, and Spanish, 
and the Swedes, and all creation ? 


Turre ts no doubt atout the fact that Mr. 
Lynch, and not General Chalmers, received ut 
the last election for members of Congress a 
majority of the votes cast for congressinan in 
whatis known asthe “ Shoe-string” district 
inthe State of Mississippi. A law of Missis- 
sipp!, pa-sed a few months before the election, 
required that all the ballote should be ou 
plain white paper, of a specified size, “* without 
any device or mark by which one ticket may 
be known or distinguished from another.” 
After the election it wae discovered that sev 
eral thousand of Republican ballots had on 
them a“ printer’s dash,”’ about an inch long, 
which separated the heading of the ticket 
from the name of the candidate voted for as 
member of Congress. A few Democratic 
tickets also were printed in a similar manner. 
It was found that, if all such tickets were 
thrown oat as nullities, General Chalmers 
would have the majority of the votes cast and 
be elected. Thisis precisely what was d :ne, 
and on this basis the certificate of election was 
givev to him, and not to Mr. Lynch, who now 
contests bis right tothe seat. The question 
for tbe House of Representatives to determine 
is whether the technical irregularity of the 
** printer’s dash” on ballots shall be suffered 
to defeat the election of the candidate for 
whom tbe majority of the people voted and 
meant to vote, and elect the candidate against 
whom the majority voted. Shall the will of 
the people be defeated in this way and for this 
reason? The reason bas no significance what- 
ever when put in comparison with the ques- 
tion whether the will of the majority shall be 
carried into effect or not; and, as we presume; 
the House of Representatives will so judge. 


Tue letter of Prof. T. W. Dwight, of this city, 
published in the Hvening Post, in regard to the 
adoption of the “‘Civil Code” by the legisla- 
ture of this state, 98 urged by David Dudley 
Field, is a masterly exhibit of the defects of this 
code. Even if but half true, it ought to bring 
the legislature to a pause. If the whole body 
of the civil statutes of this state, including the 
common law, is to be reduced to the form of a 
code, then the coditication ought to be so per- 
fect asto include the whole and, as nearly as 
may be, in the words already employed. Pro- 
fessor Dwight shows that this code gives the 
law unders new form of words, that would open 
the way fur new {fnlerpretations and construc- 
tions; that many of the definitions of the code 
are false and some of them absurd, and that 
it omits to make any statement of several very 
important branches of the law. The legislatare 
of this state will certainly do well to make 
haste slowly on this subject. We donot by 
any means object to codes; yet the criticisms 
of Professor Dwight upon the “Civil Code” 
pow pending before the legislature furnish 
abundant reasons why it should not be adopted 
in its present form. Let it be placed in the 
bands of a committee, for a thorough and care- 
ful revisal and correction, and then be reported 
to some future legislature. There is no need 
of haste. The state bad better wait twenty 
years for the most perfect code that can be 
prepsred, ratber than adopt one as incomplete 
and imperfect as Professor Dwight shows this 
code to be. 


A srt bas been Introduced into Congress 
which provides for the expense incident to 
proper care for immigrants upon their arrival 
tm thie country. The bill imposes a tax en the 
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steamship or safling vessel of one dollar on 
each immigrant landed, which is to be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States and 
passed to the credit of an immigravt fund, out 
of which all the expenses of the service are to 
be paid. The doctrine recently laid down by 
Judge Blatchford, of this city, and previously 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is that no such tax can be levied under 
state authority. It must be levied by Congress, 
if at all, since to that body belongs the exclu- 
sive powerof regulating commerce with foreign 
nations. More than oné-half of the immigrepts 
make their first landing fo this city; and, to 
meet their wants and at the same time serve 
the public interests, the legislature of 
the state several years ago established a 
board of commissiouers, called “ Commission- 
ers of Emigration,” fora time making the ex- 
pense a pablic cbarge upon the etate and sub- 
sequently attempting to levy a tex for each 
immigrant. Such a tax being declared uncon- 
stitutional, the bill before Congress proposes 
the same thing and for the same purpose by 
the authority of the United States. There is 
nodoubt of the constitutionality of the bill, 
and the only question is whether the Govern- 
ment shal! pay the expense out of its general 
funds or collect on immigrants a special fund 
for this purpose. We see no. serious objection 
to elther metbod. 


Tue Civil Service Committee of the Senate 
have reported the Pendleton Civil Service Bil 
in the forwn io which it was presented by him 
last December, with the recommendation that 
it should be adopted by the Senate. That the 
Senate should have such a committee and 
that such a bill by it should have been recom- 
mended for its adoption shows that this great 
reform is In the line of progress. The dis- 
tongul-hing feature of this bill consists in the 
fact that it proposes to substitute the merit 
system for the *‘ spoils system” to the subor- 
dinate appointments and promotiovs in the 
civil service of the country, and to establish a 
central Civil Service Commission, to take 
charge of the details of the work and act in 
concert with the President in giving effect to 
the plan. It isa far better bill than that pre- 
sented to the Senate by Senator Dawes. The 
question of its passage by the Senate, without 
ramendinents materially changing ita character 
or-lessening ite efficiency, will and should be 
watched with the liveliest tuterest by all the 
friends of this reform. Seyators would do 
well to remember that the pecple aré’ in 
earnest upon this subject, and that they mean 
to get rid of the corruptions and tyranny of the 
*fapofls system,’ and also establish a merit 
system, that will divorce appointments from 
party politics, The party now in power can- 
not keep itself in power if it sets the senti- 
ments of the people on this subject at de- 
flance. Republicans cavnot doa worse thing 
in the party sense than any attempt to play an 
evasive game on this vital question. Such a 
policy would doom the party at the next presi 
dential election. Mere platform resolutions 
wil] notanswer now. What the people want 
is action of the right kind. 


....The New Hampshire Journal, the local 
Congrgational paper, really pokes fun at The 
Congregationalist and the row of owls who are 
blinking with a great deal of anxiety at the 
vacant theological chair. It bas found a man 
who it thinks would make a good candidate 
and who holds a creed “identically the same 
without the least addition or diminution,” as 
that held by the three original founders of 
three-quarters of a century ago. The speci- 
men is unique, but he exists and should be 
immediately transferred to Andover. ‘‘ We 
nominate,” says The New Hampshire Journal, 
“the Rev. Mr. Jasper, of Virginia.” 

.-Our present issue mey fairly be called a 
Longfellow number, After the death of such 
aman, itis impossible to avoid, even if one 
wished to do so, thinking and talking of him, 
to the exclusion of other topics. We think 
our readers will especially thank us for re- 
printing in full those earlier verses of bis, 
which he failed to gather Into the collections 
of bis poems and which were written and pub- 
lished while be was a sttdent in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. They will be a surprise to his American 
admirers, who will gladly see them rescued 
from oblivion. Certainly thelr merit should 
prevent their being forgotten. 


....A somewhat notable case, in which a 
pastor bas declined a “louder” call, simply 
for conscience sake, is that of Dr. J. H. Eccles 
ton, rector of Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., 
who bas refused the fnvitation to 8t. George's 
church, in this city, the church so long pre- 
sided over by the senior Dr. Tyng. Dr. Eccles- 
ton felt that it was no time to consult bis own 
pleasure by forsaking a churcb which had re- 
cenvtly suffered serious loss and dishonor, and 
felt it bis duty to remain and repair tte 
breaches. He had twice before declined an 
episcopate to which he had been elected. 


.-+eThe argument of The Congregationalisi 
ia that ne man cam be appointed professor at 
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Andover who cannot accept exactly every word 
of ite creed. But it knows that probably no 
man living, except Jasper, can doit. How can 
it believe that the appointment of a Jasper 
would satisfy their “ true intentions,” which 
the founders bade the Visitors ** faithfully ex- 
ecute”’? By the way, perhaps The Congrega- 
tionalist can give a little light as to a consulta- 
tion with eminent judicial authorities, some 
years ago, as to the legal interpretation of the 
required subscription. 

..-.The venerable Thurlow Weed sticks to it 
that the prosecution of General Curtis for bis 
violation of the law of the United States in 
respect to political assessments is a grievous 
hardship, that practically amounts to a wrong. 
He is amazed thut President Arthur, who has 
taken an oath to execute the Jaws, aud, among 
others, this very Jaw, does not step in and stop 
this business. The difficulty with this ven- 
erable Nestor in old-fashioned party politics is 
that he is behind the times. 


-- The abstract of the evidence given inthe 
papers relating to the impeachment of Judge 
Cox, of Minnesota, leads one to think that the 
people of that state must be remarkably 
patieot. We know not how else to account 
for the fact that they should so long have 
tolerated a judge whose drunkenness, rioting, 
and debauchery were a disgrace to the Bench, 
and that the Senate, removing him, should 
have disqualified him from bolding the judicial 
office for only three years. 

.+--Just now the road between Andover and 
Boston will be bot with the old in lerrerem 
arguments, *‘ Supreme Court.” “ highest legal 
opinion,” ** papers in my possession,”’ “ confi- 
dential letters,’ * convertations I bad with 
{dead] donors,” ‘ Founders,”’ “ Trustees,” 
“Visitors,"? ‘“‘emineut laymen,"”’ “ jurists,”’ 
‘nobody will give any funds,” “the dea- 
cons in our country churches will not send 
their sons to such a seminary,” etc., «, Tr, A., 
ad infinitum, 


....The letter of Attorney-General Brewster 
in respect to the trial and punishment of 
offenders in South Carolina against the elec 
tion laws of Congress seems to have thoroughly 
stirred the bile of the Charleston News. The 
News, while denouncing the letter, unwittingly 
concedes the facts on which the letter was 
based and which demand the remedy. If the 
‘first families’’ in South Carolina violate the 
law, then let the “ aim a" be punished 
for it. 


...- Senator Hoar’s amendment to the Indian 
Appropriation Bill, providing that two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose of establishing an 
efficient system for the education of Indian 
ebildren, ought to be adopted by the Senate. 
The surest and quickest way tosolve the Indian 
problem isto educate Indian children. This 
will cost far less than to feed and fight Indians 
as savages. 


«+-.The action of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in removing one of the 
official stenographers of that body, for no other 
reason than that he is a Democrat and that the 
Speaker wanted to put a Republican in his 
place, is a party abuse of power which deserves 
to be severely coudemned. There was no 
other reaspo for the removal thar politics and 
this is certainly a very shameful reason. 


«+e-The policy of victorious Chili toward 
desolated and blasted Peru strongly suggests 
that there ought to be incorporated into the 
law of nations some provision for the pro- 
tection of the conquered against the oppressive 
exactions of the conqueror. Nations ought to 
come to some common understanding on this 
subject, that will, at least, have the force of 
international] public sentiment. 


.---Dr. Taylor, of this city, referring to the 
Chinese question, recently said in one of bis 
sermons: ‘There is no form of aristocracy 
quite so dispicable as the aristocracy of race, 
and the selfishness, cruelty, and unchristian 
character of this spirit was never shown more 
strikingly than in this instance.’’ He is quite 
right on both points. 


..A wretched poem has appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune, and has been copied into 
other papers, attacking the Germans, and 
signed with tbe full name of Bishop Coxe, 
and dated at Buffalo. We are glad to have 
his word that itisan “impudent forgery,” as 
any one who knows bim would see on read- 
ing it. 


..-.Solon Chase, the Maine Greenbacker, is 
reported as baving starte] a newspaper under 
the title of Them Sleers, Considering the con- 
stifuency for which he fntended his paper, we 
wonder he did not call it The Masses. (The 
printer will please not put the m on the end 
of the article.) 


--.-Wé were right in our anticipation that 
the reported discovery of a manuscript of 
Homer’s Niad, dating from long before Christ, 
would prove acanard. It is absolutely untrne 
and the foundation of the stozy is of the slen- 
derest kind, though mot based om oont. 
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eeeeIt looks as though Connecticut would 
acon have a state board of pardons. . The Sen- 
ate bas unanimously passed a bill to this effect 
and there is no doubt of the concurrence of the 
other bouse. Such a board ought to be estab- 
lished In every state. 

-.».We congratulate Colby University on 
securing as its president so able a man as Pro- 
fessor Pepper, of Crozer Seminary. He is a 
strong scholar and accomplished teacher. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Susscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by prom tly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
iog Tue INDEPENDENT. and thus get the 
same xt the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5. or five subscriptions $10. 
Siugle subscriptions or rerewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village payer in the 
country which is sold telow $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tne INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that lw price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a hos! of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's D cpartment. 


SooTniye AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colda, Croup. and 
Consumption It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 

Tue plan of having safe deposit vaults directly con. 
nected with our large banks and other leading cor- 
porations ts becoming quite popular and regarded 
generally as a great advantage to the public. The 
world moves rapidly, riches are accumulating swiftly 
and “professional thieves” are found multiplying 
also in all directions—well dressed, well-spoxen, and 
well-mannered rascals, ready to “study up” unpro- 
tected places and property and to break through and 
steal in an instant every treasure that comes within 
their grasp. The National Bank of the State of New 
York, corner of William Street and Exchange Place, 
has provided a safe and solid tron-clad burglar and 
fire-proof stone house, where all valuables in the way 
of stocks, bonds, gold, silver, diamonds, tine laces, 
private papers, etc. can rest tn perfect safety, locked, 
bolted, barred, and guarded night and day by faithful 
watchmen and burglar-alarm < 
with police headquarters. Go and see the place. 
Open daily from 9 4. u. to 4 P. wm, Sundays and bolt 
Gays excepved. 


GOOD GROCERIES. 

Ow of the very largest and best-conducted grocery 
establishments in New York is thatof Acker, Mer- 
rall & Co., 130 and 132 Chambers Street and Broadway 
and 42d St. Their stock of good, fresh goods ts one 
of the great attractions of this respected firm and the 
leading cause of its ex ive and 
patronage. They send goods to all parts of New York 
and Brooklyn by their own delivery wagons, and take 
orders in returno—a very great acccmmodation to the 
public. This house has a branch establishment in 
Paris, from whence the choicest French delicacies are 
received regularly. For the special convenience of 
residents in that vicinity, they have also a branch 
house at Yonkers, N. Y., where orders will have the 
same attention as fn New York. Those our 

subscribers in distant pleces oa find tt diMcult, if 


to one te groceries in their re- 
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BIRD THE HATTER. 

Ove of the very best Hatters in the City of New York 
is Bird, at 49 Nassau S:reet. The establishment of 
Bird & Co. is one of the oldest and most popular here 
and is extensively patronized, particularly by bavk- 
ers, brokers, and other solid men, whose busifess is in 
and around Wall Street, and it fs also a favorite place 
with young men who seek the best and most fashion- 
able hat produced. The stock now offered embraces 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

Tux Spring opening of the stock of Paris mantles 
and suits and otaer rich goods at Arnold, Constable 
& Co.'s took piace on Wednesday, March 29th, and 
their establishment at Broadway and Nineteenth 
Street was crowded by a throng of ladies, curious and 
eager to view the display of thd latest fashions. Ine 
room on the top floor, which was brilliantly l'ghted 
with gas and hung with curtains, to resemble @ par. 
lor, the Parisian costu were exhibited, and this 
department naturally attracted tho greatest atten- 
tion. The Paris dresses are elegantly trimmed with 
lace, the prevailing trimming of the season. The 
suits of the firm's own manufacture are faithfully 
copied from Parisian models and are sold at prices 
far below those of the originals. Among the more 
expensive suits is an embroidered blue satin front, 
with an overgerment of dotted nun'’s veiling, 
trimmet with lace. A suit of lace work over 
pink merveilleux met with much admiration, 
as did an embroidered watered silk, brocaded 
with chene flowers and set off with real lace 
flounces, and a waterel and striped silk in 
pink, with real Spanish lace overgarment, ornament- 
ed with pearls to match. The suits are nearly all 
ornamented with flowers, lilies being in the ascend- 
ant, and all the materials and trimmings can be ob- 
tained in the store. Copies of all the suits on exhibi- 
tion can be made to order. A fine assortment of 
tapestries a'so attracted much attention. The 
misses’ department, on another floor, is stocked ina 
lavish manner with imported and domestic suits, 
A great feature of the opening was the display of In- 
dia shawls, which was wonderfully extensive. All 
were of unique design. This exhibition of Camel's 
Hair Shawls is said to be the largest assortment 
ever offered for sale in the city, while pricés are 
lower than ever before,the finest Valley Cashmere 
selling for $2,000. It is needless to dwell on the beau- 
ties and merits of a garment which ts recognized the 
world over as the one thing always necessary to com- 
plete an outfit and which its always in fashion. 
Bo long as woman's Gres: receives the attention it 
does now, so long will an India shawl be the proper 
and desirable garment for certain occasions and the 
demand for this article of wearing apparel is always 
steady and certain. The decrease in cost will be 
halled with satisfaction and will result in an in- 
creased sale. Inthe display were mantles made of 
India shawla, handsomely trimmed with rich fringe 
of the same shacies of silk used inthe shawl. The 
store will probably be crowded for some days to 
come and the sales of shawls and dresses will be ex- 
tensive. In their line Messrs. Arnold, Constable & 
Co. have no superiors in the country, and anything 
from their establishment passes current everywhere 
without being submitted to a searching examination, 
which it could undoubtedly stand. Putting aside the 
special features which we have mentioned, the stock 
includes an extensive supply of gloves, hosfery, lace 
goods, upholstery, and ladies’ underwear, and every- 
thing appertaining to their line of business. Wed. 
ding trousseaus are a speciality of thefirm and par- 
ticular care and attention is paid tothis branch of 
dressmaking. 


A NEW BUTTER-WORKER. 

@ WE invite the special attention of those of Our read- 
ers interested in the best process of butter-making to 
read the advertisement. of Messrs. Porter Blanchard’s 
fons, in anothe? column. This highly respectable 
firm has invented and is now ‘manufacturing ex- 
tensively a machine which has already become very 
popular as a standard article; and it is claimed that 
by it and it only can the very best butter be produced, 
The following special points in regard to this machine 
should be carefully noticed : 

It removes from the butter all the buttermilk, 
which, if left, depreciates its market value and soon 
destroys it entirely for table nse. 

It produces not only pure butter, but of a texture 
without any “salvy " characteristic. 

It insures the production of butter of the very best 
flavor and the very best keeping qualities. 

It gives, as a perfect machine, entire satisfaction to 
those who are strongly prejudiced against the con- 
tinued handling of bufter, im the attempt to free the 
same from buttermilk. 

It does not injure the globules of the butter by any 
rolling, grinding, Or sliding process. 

It does not claim to work the butter at all, but to 
remove entirely the buttermilk by the most powerful 
pressure known in mechanics. 

It is simple, cheap, and durable ané@ will very soon 
earn its cost in the extra quality and value of the 
butter produced. 

It not only cleanses the butter from the buttermilk, 
but salts it evenly and perfectly without handling. 

Our readers who are interested tn this matter should 
address Megsrs. Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concordé, N. 
EL, for other and full particulars, which will be sent 
free, by mail, to al] applicants. 


HOUSE-FURNISHERS. 

Messrs. Lewis & CONGER, 601 and 603 Sixth avenue, 
is one of the largest and most popular house-furnish- 
ing stores in this city. The stock offered always 
embraces everything desirable that can be had In 
the line stated and all goods will be found to be ex- 
actly as represented and sold at reasonable prices. 
We have known and dealt with this respected firm 
for years and commend the same to our readers here 
and in distant places as among the very bést and 
most reliable in New York. A complete outfit for a 
Private Fifth-Avenue mansion, or a big hotel, or a 
small country dwelling can here be had at short 
notice. 
























PARASOLS. 


Tue plain eon-umbrellas have given place to the 
more beantiful parasols, this pT ow atyles being 
Bepdculerty attractive. Moire silks and sati 

immed with shirred te oe Lee and Ti 
Of the parasols are ornaroputed with Tined Dawe bo 
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carved handles in box-wood, coer? apple, and > 
sre very handseme a For —F f yews 
py EF Drown & Co. = —¥ the leaders o en 
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HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS. 
Messns. WaLtor, Waarw & Co., manufacturers of 
Digh-grade teritiizers, aive notice & the public 
through onr umne (see Agriculteral Department) 
of their ptesent attractive stock. t6 whidh they ask 
the special atten.ion of 
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A HOME AND A FORTUNE. 

TwovsaNps and tens of thousands of thrifty emi- 
grants from New England and elsewhere are now 
flocking westward. in search of good land, a now 
home, and, of course, a fortune. A few hundred 
dollars now invested in that direction, backed up by 
afew years of cheerful pluck and steady work, is 
sure, in nine cases out of ten, to produce the most 
astonishing results, results which will put entirely 
into the shade all that could possibly be expected on 
the poor, worn-out solls of the older sections of the 
country. Those who are thinking of making any 
change of locality or who desire to make a good in- 
vestment should seck information now concerning 
the rich lands for sale on the line of the new Northern 
Pacific Railroad, which are being rapidly taken at 
the low prices now current. There is probably no 
better land in the world and no more healthy climate 
than in that section of the country. The natural 
sources of agricultural and mincral wealth can no- 
where else be surpassed, it is believed, and, hence 
the great flood of fon in that directi Mil 
Hons upon millions of acres of the choicest wheat 
and grazing lands in the country are just now on the 
market there, at comparatively nominal prices and on 
very easy terms of payment. 

There {s scarcely a town in New England where e 
eolony could not soon be made up of young and sturdy 
farmers to go to the section spoken of, if all the facts 
im the case could be known from a reliable source. 
We advise such to apply to the office of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, 285 Broadway, New York, 
for full information in regard to the whole subject, 
a be promptly given free, and from official 

A colony could then be informally mage a 
tnd appojnt one of thelr own nm number to LAL 
ped ands, make a soicetion, L« waene t t Beat, or, 
any sate, report t the results wi is opinions. 
Seow of eXtensive purchases of there ~~~ Ls) private 
Citizens, capitalists, and-colonies no single in 
Stance. thus far,so far as we Bove boosh, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


River & Bows have issued the 
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ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of F. R, 


Pierson, on page 80 of this issue. He is perfectly re- 
Mable and his seeds “bear fruits.” It would be well 
to get his Catalogue before buying. 


SPRING, SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING! 
and Malaria, Malaria, dreadful Malaria! are here. If 
you are blessed with health, hold fast to it by the 
timely application of Dr. Holman’s Pad. If you are 
not in health, secure that precious boon in the short- 
est way possible—t.¢., by the use of Dr. Holman's 
Remedies. old by all “druggists, See treatise. Office 
744 Broadway, New York 


UseBrummel’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen- 
uine Sere & H. B.on each drop. Depot, 410 Grand 








Easter Hats 
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ou 





CGRYRIGEYED. 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, 
between 224 and 23d Sts., 
NEW YORK, 
AND PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


Correct Styles 


AND EXTRA QUALITIES. 


179 Broadway, 
near Cortlandt 8t., 








Lyon’s Umbrellas 


WALKING STICKS. 
FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 











AES DAK, Ton. 20 
yi xtra ne 
tieles Floral.Seu- 








Move, © Je 
cout ieee and Winter Series, 
name ancy type 
as Een Fo i 40 percent 
rticulars with ev- 


ie Book 
paid Agi or begat Pris TrNe to: D Northtord Conn, 
USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’S CO., Mt’rs,, New York City. 








AT THE LATE 


GEORGE A. CLARKE'S, 


7147 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 


SPRING OF 1882. 


BLOR, CHAM LIBRARY, Ha gp DINING 
aes M NITURE, IN NEW 


Brussels > el 
ttéerns. - 
or Beds, ds, Otleloth, Hatr Mattresses, Pil- 
a \ agi furnished to order on lib- 


All as marked fo nm figures and sold on four 
equal monthly paymen without any addition of in- 

terest. 

Our system of sportal creditis worthy the exam- 
ination mot — ng their payments to extend 


overs 
J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


Velvet, “oe ey. and Tapes 
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Acker, Merral & 


130. & 132 Chambers St., 


Broadway and 42d Street, 
57th Street and Sixth Avenue, 


39 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 
ACKER, EDGAR & €0., 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


ON AND AFTER 


Monday, March 20th, 
OUR WAGONS 
will Call for Orders 
and Deliver All 
Goods, DAILY, 

TO ALL PARTS OF BROOKLYN. 


EDDY’S 


Irigeral 


WITH A REPUTATION OF THIRTY YEARS’ STAND- 
ING, AND ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE 10 
BE THE BEST IN USE. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue; 
1888 and 1840 Broadway. 








GASTRINE. 
One of the most prominent symptoms of dyspepsia 
fis a feeling of vague unersiness in the eeeees, 


which is mot paip and is oft\n worse than pain, so 

that the —- sometimes strikes him«elf over the 
region or upon the side, in order to obtain relief. by 
eennems the sensation. "GASTRINE giv es tone to the 
mee a woes tavlishes ite functions, promotes thor- 

tion, prevents palpitation of the heart, 

ough dlgen of the stomach, flatulency, and ali other un- 
Bote’oy al foettngs, the the result of interrupted digestion. 


Depet. 59 MURRAY 8ST.,. New York. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EASTER HATS. 
Latest Styles. 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 
BIRD & CO., 


49 Wassau Street. 


ASSOCIATION HALL, NEW YORK. 


FOURTH SEASON. 
AUTHOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


PROF. BATHAS a SREP Ane 








Four Friday goles + April, 1882, at 
8 o’Cleck. 

April 7th.—Dickens’s Characters True to Life. 

tk what was the Matter with Thomas Car- 


“ @ist.—We Arsericans, 01 r American Character 
in Fic ‘ion with yn a hy Read- 
ings from Trollope, Hawthorne, M: -. 
Stowe, Mrs, Burnett, Howells, and 


— ee by! 
-  @8th—Are w 

wit th Re: J. 
Course Mayon dng the door,one dollar. Sanate 06 
mission, fit’ rs, and ihe C. 
L6.C.; baitprice.” 


MADISON BQUABE GARDEN. 











sous os aces me AF one. 
ver seem i meapervity. his 


Foo iainensesenae 


saya 





SPRING 5 


STYLES, 


New and Exclusive Designs. 
Spring Overcoats, 
Walking Suits, 
Business Suits, 
every Garment being made by us especially for City Trade. 


DEVLIN X CO., 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 










JOHNSTON'S PATENT 
 STAMDARD DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND DitY PAINTS, 


< for Whitening and Decorating Walls and Ceilings, 
lo THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTICLE 
fer the purpose in the Market. . 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations under various names. 


es Rat nega bot 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THEIR 
SPRING IMPORTATION of HIGH 
NOVELTIES IN 


Aaminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Tapestries, 
Ingrains. 

WHOLE OARPETS, RUGS, MATS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, and CANTON 
MATTINGS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
iu Garments, Costumes, Reception, Din- 
ner and Evening Toilets, Mantles, Wraps, 
Jackets, Misses’ and Children’s Dresses 
and Cloaks; also in all of our various 
department of Silks, Laces, India Shawls, 
Dress Goods, Embroideries, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE REPEALING BILL. 


Ws give as follows the first section of the 
bill adopted by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means repealing certain ioternal 
revenue taxes : 


‘*That on and after the passage of this 
act, except as hereinafter provided, the 
taxes herein specified imposed by the in- 
ternal revenue Jaws vow in force be and 
the same are hereby repealed—namely, the 
stamp tax on bank-checks, drafts, orders, 
and vouchers; the tax on the capital and 
deposits of banks and bankers under sec- 
tion 8408 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended; the tax on the 
capital and deposits of national banks under 
section 5214 of said Revised Statutes, not 
including the taxes on the capital and de- 
posits of said banks, bankers, and national 
banks for the current six-months period, 
ending in the case of national banks on the 
30th day of June, 1882, and inthe case of 
other banks and bankers on the 81st day of 
May, 1882; the tax on matches, perfumery, 
medicinal preparations, and other articles 
imposed by schedule ‘A’ following section 
$487 of said Revised Statutes.” 

This section, if it becomes a law, will in 
round numbers take off about $16,000,000 
of taxes, of which $11,000,000 represent the 
tax on banks and bank-checks. Let Con- 
gress by all means pass the section, with 
an amendment repealing the one-per-cent 
tax on the circulation of national banks. 
The Government does not now, as it did 
during the war, need these taxes. It 
has an ample and more than an 
ample revenue without them. They are 
essentially war taxes, that have been con- 
tinued far too long in time of pexve. The 
bank taxes have been oppressive and uojust 
to the banking and trading interests of the 
country. The stamp taxes are a nuisance, 
that ought long since to have been abated. 
The people feel them to be a nuisance, 
especially as there is no good reason for 
their continuance. Congress can hardly do 
& more popular act than to make a clean 


sweep of all the taxes referred to in the 
above section. 








THE INDEPENDENT. [April 6, 1889, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. exchange market, thus keeping rates below 


Tue continued ease which has character- 
ized the money market throughout the past 
week bas been the occasion of much remark, 
from the fact of the usual drain which is 
experienced at this time of year in settle- 
meuts for the quarter having a tendency to 
oftentimes absorb all surplus and make 
rates higher. The condition of the market 
at the present time is acknowledged by 
borrowers to be much easier than at the 
corresponding period for many years. Tbe 
rate op pledge of stock collateral was as 
low as 2 per cent. and did not exceed legal 
interest in any case where satisfactory 
security was offered. The revival of an 
obsolete rule by Treasurer Gilfillan, which 
requires banks desirous of transferring gold 
by Treasury certificate to deposit legal 
tenders, was the only cause of note which 
occasioned any flurry or rise in rates. The 
Government bond dealers secured their re- 
quirements at 2 and 8 per cent. Time loans 
on stocks were offered at 4 and 5 per cent 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 per 
cent., according to the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—A good demand for invest- 
ment was experienced in the Government 
bond market, which resulted in the firm 
condition of the market as reported last 
week being continued, 4sand 44s advanced 
one-half, extended 5s one-quarter, and ex- 
tended 6s one-eighth of 1 per cent. The 
closing quotations were as follows : 

Bia. Ask’d. Bid. ask’d, 
66 continued....1014¢ 10194’ Currency 68,'05.130 
5e continued.. ..1 1 Currency 6s, ‘06.131 


. 1801, reg...11 ‘Currency 6s,°97.1 = 
aes. Moe. AG 3 | Currency 6a, '98.1 -- 


48, 1097, reg. .... 11 118%| Currency 6s, 90.134 
46, 1007, cou..... pet 116% 

The payment of the April interest 
Government bonds was commenced 
Saturday by the Treasury Department. 
The amount of gold tbus put in circulation 
will reach the sum of $7,387,000. 


GoLp AnD Sriver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York contin- 
ues small, being but $144,044 for the past 
week, making a total since the first day of 
January of $1,085,623, which is the small- 
est amount for a corresposding period that 
has been received since 1878. The exports 
for the week were $310,450, and since the 
first of January a total of $13,061,753, 
which is the largest amount for a corre- 
sponding period since the year 1876. 

The coinage executed at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia during March agyre- 
gated 5,447,300 pieces, valued at $7,518,024. 
This amount was made up of $460,000 
eagles, 400,000 half eagles, 750,500 silver 
dollars, 500 half dollars, 500 quarter dollars, 
500 dimes,728,100 five-cent pieces, 110 three- 
cent pieces, and 3,091,100 cents, 

The Treasurer of the United States has 
been criticised for having isued an order 
stopping gold transfers to Philadelphia for 
gold deposited by national banks in New 
York. In reply to inquiries upon the sub- 
ject, Treasurer Gilfillan has said tbat the 
order referred to was issued in 1879 by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it was not 
intended to facilitate transfers of funds for 
banks, but to extend the benefits of the act 
authorizing specie resumption to the public 
at large by permitting the presentation of 
United States notes for redemption at the 
Sub-Treasury in New York and the pay- 
ment of the gold therefor from the Phila- 
delphia Mint. If the United States 
Assistant Treasurer in New York has here- 
tofore taken gold under the authority of 
this order, it has been done without the 
knowledge of the Treasury Department. 
contrary to the express terms of the circu- 
lar and against every public interest. If 
the public interests permitted, the request of 
the banks would now be complied with. 

The estimated cost for the transportation 
of bullion from New York to Philadelphia 
to be coined and then sent back to New 
York for distribution has been figured to 
average $1,000 for each $1,000,000 of bullion 
so transported. 

ForeigN ExcHance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been steady through- 
out the week, commercial bills continuing 
scarce at $4.87 for 60-day bills and $4.90 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions ranging from jc. to 1}c. from 
these figures. The bull speculators in 
stocks prevented shipments of gold to Eu- 
rope by borrowing early in the week a 
large block of sterling, part of which they 
sold and the remainder they held over the 





the gold, exporting point. 

Bank StaTement.—The clearing-house 
statement for the past week slows 8 loss in 
specie of $1,228,400 and in legal-tenders of 
$622,800, a decrease in deposits of $936, - 
200 andan expansion in loans of $1,604,- 
800, against @ decrease in circulation of 
$141,800. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a loss in surplus reserve of $1,617,- 
150, but the banks still hold $1,720,950 in 
excess of legal requirements. 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 


id. Asked. 
«2.126 — |Merchants’ Ex... — 100 
Chase National.175 — orepentan.. 1 = 
pcsede 14 149 ew 5 re ee | ~ fu _ 
Cont tal..... 1 121 (Ninth Nat'nal...1 — 
Fourth Nation’1125 125 River..... 1104 — 
Jallatin Nat.... — |Park&.........000. 156 = 
Hanover. ....... 1 = | Phoenix 1g eee 106 107 
imp’t’s & Tr’d’s.235 200 \‘ShoeandLe’th’r.128 — 
y pn — |Tradesmen's.... — 103 
Mec. zg aera. 9 — |Union ..........- uo le 





Stock Market.—With all the encour- 
agement that has been extended to the out- 
side public, speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change fails to afford sufficient attraction 
to induce them to launch their capital 
where any risk is entailed. Various re- 
ports have been floated, with luring tenden- 
cies; but the bulk of the dealings continues 
to be monopolized by brokers. One report 
was tbat a large purchasing demand had 
come from Europe; but, unfortunately, the 
truth failed to be substantiated, as no evi- 
dence of such a thing was found in the 
dealings of the foreign exchange market. 
During the latter part of the week business 
was quite dull and a check to an advance 
in prices was undoubtedly due to the fear 
of a pinch in the money market, which; 
however, did not occur. The market 
closed with a ‘‘bullish” feeling prevalent 
and a livelier interest manifested by out- 
sider speculators. The sales of the week 
amounted to 2,669,995 shares. 

Financrat ItEmMs.—Those who want to 
see big figures will please look from week 
to week to our financial columns, and read 
those given in relation to the immense de- 
posits in our New York City banks. This 
week the millions reported ja a few of them 
iu the official statement are as follows: 








or nearly one hundred and five millions of 
dollars in seven banks. 

The total transactions in stocks at the 
Stock Exchange last week amounted in 
round nuinbers to 2,700,000 shares. These 
immense figures do not include the dealings 
in Governments and other bonded securities, 
which were also very heavy. The largest 
dealings in stocks were as follows : 


Denver and Rio Grande.................... 356,090 
Northern Pacific..... ....,..cesssecssseses 301,000 
Western Union Telegraph................ 284,000 


great demand for the lands belonging to the 
company. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, it is publicly known, has 
bought heavily of Western Union Tele- 

raph and Lake Shore, and his numerous 
riends have done the same. 

Mr. Jay Gould, since the public showing 
of his $53,000,000 in securities, has been 
more free to talk of the general advance in 
stocks on the whole line, 

The leading ‘‘bears,” it is generally be- 
lieved, are nearly out of the market and 
quietly looking on, waiting developments. 

Capitalists and business men generally 
are nervously anxious to lear what is to be 
done in Congress about a reduction of our 
immense and ridiculous internal revenue 
taxes, which, if continued, will be a great 
damage to the business interests of the 
country. 

Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of the Water Works Bonds, in an- 
other column. For full information re- 
garding bonds of this character, write or 
call upon A. Wilkins, of 74 Cedar Street. 
Allinterested in mining properties or who 
contemplate making miving investments 
should read the report, in another column, 
made by Professor Chadbourne, the well- 
known ex-president of Williams College. 

Drvipenps.—The Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Company has de- 
sg a dividend of two percent., payable 
May Ist. 7 
on ne eats el A TTT 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0,, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Excha onc 
Ireland, and France, en 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
onaverage monthly balances of $1 ,coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention gi 

my ty Ft 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~-btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


§ Nassau St., N.Y. 





THE SAFEST INVESTMENTS 


THE WORLD. 


WATER-WORKS LOANS. 


FOR SALE, 
Municipal Water Loans. 
Dallas, Tex., Silver Cliff, Col., Lopg 
Island City, N. ¥. 

Water Company Mortgage Bonds, 
WITH MUNICIPAL PATRONAGE. 
Indianapolis, Omaha, St. Joseph, St. 
Charles, Kansas City, Joliet, Paterson, Perth 
Amboy, Santa Fé, Staten Island, Charles. 
ton, Burlington, Ia., Clarksville, Palestine 

(Texas), Dencer, St. Paul. 
WAVTED. 
Water Loans of Burlington, Ia., Omaha, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and 
rie. 
If you wish te buy or sell, te borrew or 
lend on Water-Works Bonds, address 


A. WILKINS, 
74 Cedar Street, New York. 
1. F. DAY, Manacer. J. D. BROWER, Assistant. 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 
STATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 
Corner of William St. and Exchange Place, 
IN THE BUILDING OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK or tHe STATE or NEW YORK. 
This vault is the STRONGEST, BEST VENTILATED, 
MOST CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED, and attractive 
vault in the city. 
It is constructed of welded FIVE-PLY STEEL and 


fron, and is both burglar and fire-proof. NO EXPENSE 
HAS BEEN SPA 








changes. 

ters and Holme’s Burglar Alarm Telegraph, 
watchmen are in attendance both DAY and NIGHT. 
OPEN DAILy FROM Y a. M. TO 4 P. M., Sundays and legal 
holidays excepted. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
Companies having lines under construction and 


r) 





FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
Cities, and for Railroad Companies 

WILL UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
Sa property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on sp- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


MONEY TO LOAN, 
Life Ingur- 


Sag eaee 4 moh policies having xX; 





and 
HUBBAKD & FARMER, Bankers, 


/ 
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—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYORw 








Accounts of Banks, Bank Me ' 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 


All matters pertaining to 2 general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins, 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Sallie Street. 
Mistabbiahed.. ......sccccescecccces ROBT. 
REAL ESTATE 20gG8t Az soup on 
PROPERTY RENTED 24,035 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES t—- & Assessments looked after and 


LOANS on Fiat Mortange for a term of years 

















A separate co of assistants in each department 
and our perso’ supervision given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of eng} 
os by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago 
inity 
References given in the principal Eastern cities, if 
desired. 


MORTCACES 


ON FARMS AND KANSAS CITY 
REAL ESTATE, 
Netting 7 per Cent. Semt- Annual Interest to Investors, 
We negotiate loans on improved and uctive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Misso 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the moss SaFe ane coeceans 
form of investing —— known. In a esperte 
of many years, and loaning over a million 0 ‘aolia: 
— one po lost. We assume the responsibility o 
’e loans ; of collecting the interest and 





ortpet land remitting to investors charge; 
g > Renee any trouble or delay in ing 
collecti to sta’ expense and 6H 
investors roe pone Titles guaranteed. All funds 
promptly p Write for ic- 


evidence 
om satfnfac “SARVIS: C con, LING & CO. 
Loan B ansas City, Mo. 


Caldwell, Ha ay& Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway aud Wall 
transact a general Baul hctud the 
Purchase oud Sale of all Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
stogk: Raenes ange. Interest allowed on Deposits su bject 
raft 
” as % CA pws. & late West & Caldwell. 
pe ber N. Y. Stock =e apge. 
late Whittingham & 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 








DR. 
EGRAPHIC we OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 





will do well to write ne, os oe en the ol4 Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


LI oe Bar DEW. YORK 
11 wat ‘ 3 wes B er oty 


This house tranacts 7 ee Sees Commission 
business, with v Se ee 
at 4 per cent., payabie 


Interest allowed A - 
d. 
PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
pethes — ic, ie ghey ny Belt of North 4 
‘ota, produc m acre eac' 
— and no loon enscotins tongs acre. 
Interest and principal paid in New York. 
free to lender. 
Send for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
__ JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 
JARVIS. CONKLIN & CO. 
KANSAS CITY (MO. 


FIRST aoe Totem Loans 
— on Sagwoved farms in the best ons of 








va 
naividuals — want ‘sare and PROFITABLE invest- 
ments write for circular and full information. 


PIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tae Lake Saore anv Micn. SourHERN Ratiwar Co., 
TREASURER'S 











oR March £ 

‘ OF DIRE TO SOF THIS 
1 Com L ABP this day 4 i RS OF. TH of 
prove . upon its ta capital aes Oe 2 on 

onday. the First da of Ma: LY se B ¢ } -, 
axNuat Somers te. fee, seoekhot the Th 
0 e w eid on 
day cf May next, the TRANSFER BOOKS will rae 
at 8 o'clock, p.u. on SATU BDAY, the ist day of APR 
a will be reopened on the morning of Friday, 


he Sth day of May next. 
“4 BD. D. WOBCESTER, Treasurer. 
Tre Western U Uxow ya ComParyY, 
New York, March Sth, 1982, t 








DJVIDEND Ne. 59. 
WE RpAnD OF OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
dividend of One axp OxE 
Bary Czrr. upon the Capita] Stock of this Com- 
pany the net revenues of the three months end- 
Sist instant, payable at the office of the 
on and after the 15th day of nage next to 
shareholders of record on the 18th day of March 


‘ks ranctes will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
py: at Sich of april next yeopenss 
‘ ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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UPON THE PROPERTY OF THE 


BERKSHIRE 
Gold and Silver Mining Co. 


OF DAKOTA. 
ALBaxy, N. Y., March 9th, 1882. 
To R. Bruce Cueney, Pres, axp J. Bouton Cross’ 

SEc’Y, OF THE BERKSHIRE CONSOLIDATED GOLD AND 

SILVER MINING ComParr. 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with your instructions, 
I have visited your mines, the “ Hail Storm,” “ Home. 
ward Bound,” and *“''jilver Bell,” in Bald Mountain, in 
the White Wood Quarts Minthg District of “ Black 
Hills Country,” Deadwood, Dakota, and beg leave to 
present the following brief report : 

As to geographical position, these mines are proper” 

Con- 


ly described in the prospectus of the Berkshire 
solidated Gold and Silver Mining Company. It is, 
therefore, necessary for me only to add to the descrip- 
tion there given such items of information as 
seem to bear upon the value “ot the property. 
Mountain was deeply covered with snow, 2 "that 
examination of the “ Homeward Bound « Silver 
Bell” could be made, exce moos ie in_the ‘openings o ee the 
veins. she surface over 


from sro 

The c roppe Sot Ron could be traced 
nearty | the entire length of the claim. his ark- 
ably strong =pon the surface and the tunnel and 


likely to be the ng wi west si 
this vein a tunnel has run feet; at the end of 
the tunnel is a shaft sunk 43 feet. This is nearly ful 


from this vein oe in the y expecta- 
bay ay ne comes e vith o Eero $158 int os fund silver 
a other oaly po ot witha 


Homeward Bound " has a tunnel 

shaft 15 feet, and another 30. As the mountain was 

covered with snow, these shafts and cuts were all the 
Indications we had of the direction, 

= th of the vein. All * copings were 80 com- 


terial where these cuts were made and ore taken 
— the dump ¢ at random or $48.14 in silver 
$23.25 tn m gone Cant 99 in all. 

"The * Silver Bell” has two short tunnels, 49 and 28 
feet, and two shafts, 25 and 90 feet in de by 
cuttings alone sustente the direction the ve 
which does not seem to be more than two “feet wide 
when opened, and, so far as I could 4 , Crosses the 
strata, instead of conforming to t aving in this 
is vein shows 


8 mens, but probably most of the silver is a sul- 
phide. The assay gave the astonishing result of six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty«ix ounces and 


ing res 
foot of ore yielding woanty. if not mag gy ‘S00 in in gold 
and ayy This ore is found wi 


in ornttont tly — tantities, 
i promaien, A ores agsay' ie to give 
me from the tunnels’ or dumps, ex 


red well to the eye. The sam Te assayed 

7 Professor Vanhise, of the ‘Sniversity of Wiscon- 

sin, and I watched the results. They are undoubt- 
edly accurate. 

So far I have dealt with the Vpn my examination. 

Icome now to make —— and suggestions in re- 

eq 1 to = future working and prospective value of 


— re certatn practical matters to which I wish 
to call the s attention of the qonars. In the first place, 
the mines are not developed. have only been 
pros e shafts and tunnel as cut are mere 
scratches onthe. veins, and, though they give a gocd 
showing, they are not conelugive in any d fon as 
to the value of the mines. Tunnels = ould be run, 


the time of my visit to it, I can omy give the * ntate. 
ment of Professor Gibbs as he made it to me. He has 
atudied these ores very nee and propediy knows 
better than any other person at present the processes 

to be used in ae, = ae wet pre d to 
ee any directions for working them It would be 
wisdom fn the ae eS to — oy Professor Gibbs or 


some one ou attentfon to the 
wo such ores. 

In the cree which F runs through the mill-site but 
small amount of water runn at the time of 
my vist more than four or five miners’ inches ; 

by all parties the present 

t is un jen I ca say what the 
normal condition of this creek be. The 
ount of water might be tested the present year, 
while is on The amount 
in the creek in dry times might be increased by dams 
above the mill ccording to the accounts of 


siderable to mill-water, as 2 the dral 
the other mines might be turned into the creek a 


the mill. It is unfortunate for these mines that t! 
are so far = —— facilities. It seems 
however, railroad will soon be to uf 


Black Hills potnich sill add largely to the ¥: 
the mines there and especially to the valueof ¢ 
in process of development, as it will diminish -_ 
cost of of the mills. Such, pro fopest ot these mines is 
permanent, cannot be lost or and all prog- 
vase adds yearly to its value, S ae cost 
oO wor 

I a peat a coy of the certificate 
shall he g glad +4 at any time such Siditlonal ex a 
i wanes «a P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


BERKSHIRE CONSOLIDATED 


GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


LOCATION OF MINES 


“west Si yA tc 





100,000 Shares Par value f praia Capital. 
reserv: ‘or Wo! 
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R. RRUCE CHENEY, Lee, Mass., PRESIDEFT. 


STALLMAN Mass., Taeascren. 
joHN St Sw CROSBY York, SECRETARY. 
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GROSS, Lee, Masr. 
E ay D. CO Stockbridge, Mass. 
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(For the week ending, Friday, March 81st, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Steen. whan... okeaee er 








Santos, Choice to Best.............. @12 

po ee og sebtanenieeeces 

OR SORE AT AEE 5 @is 

CER ot cocndcccscdvepene ees 
TEA. 

MND: cco crencces seceeseciasenos eves 2 @40 

‘one | eer -15 @70 

Japan........ 15 @387 

CII do s'nndd adecst bvechéede .80 
MMe cnesscesensectessroese Se 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime........... ccccces 19@ 82 
Hanp.—Cut Leaf, ...c.cccccccece eeeee 9310. 
CHESREE.. ccce secccocesseseoss —(@10; 
Powdereban ccc cccvceeccooccce OO F 

GRANULATED... 2.02 -ccccees scodocdce SEEN 
Wuitr.—Standard A............6++ --- 9 @— 
_~ 8S aeapee rane epee Ha 88 
YzgLLow.—Coffee C.. Se 
HOUR... 6sscccde Viosectoess Ole 

MOLASSES. 

i ditkccnnemiinin RRR Ne ee ot ee -80 (@34 
CU eee ecovcee St ber 
“ Grocery...... paadedecsdcsdavoews 87 @44 

Porto Rico........ pbesesewanes ree -45 @70 

Now Orleann .........cecccecseeeeee 00 @7B 

FISH. 

George's Cod (new) ver atl....86 00 @ $6 25 

Grand Bank Uod,...........- -- 5624Q@ 5 7% 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass...... .--20 00 @ 22 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.........11 00 13 00 

Mackerel, No. 8, Mass......... 9 50 @ 10 00 

Herring, per box........... ... 2% 00 @ 21 OU 

SALT. 


Turk’s Islands, per bush...... — — @ — 
Mediterranean...... 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s 'p. tit = a @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Higgins’s, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘* Phenix, e—— am 250 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s' 1 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, “ other brands “ 140 @ 1 45 








GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MRAL, Erc. 





Sour Extras.............. 83 75 @ a te 
WO. B.cccccccsccccccccccce SHO OMS. 


Superfine Spring. coccce oss B80 425 
State Extra Brands...... 490 @ 500 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 90 @ 500 
Minnesota Clear.......... 550 @ 6 75 
. Minnesota Straicht........ 700 «@ 7 75 
§ ring Wheat Patents..... 600 @ 8 50 
inter Wheat Seconds... 500 @ 5 40 
"Ex. Amber. Ind. O.. Mich. 600 1@ 6 WU 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 500@ 5 35 
White Wheat Fx.. 0.,Ind. 600 @ 62% 
Double Extras Ohio. Ind. 630 @ 6 65 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 5 90 a 6 20 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 6 25 6 50 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 640 @ 6 75 
Genessee Extra Brands... 600 @ 6 20 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 665 @ 8 60 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 600 @ 6 2% 
SOUTHERN FLOUR ; 
i err 825 @ 3 55 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 42 @ 430 
Richmond Family... pee - 6530 @ 700 
Rre Fiocr: 
OIE: ococnasee cccccccccce 490 @ 400 
Pennsylvania .........005. 4W@ 4% 
Corn MEAL: 
WesterD .ccccccccccccccee SHO @ 8B 
Brandywine .........-- - 8953 400 
Prize Medel.......... oo 875 @— — 
GRAIN 
weve ’ 
Eee 1 
Fe Bcese Ini a 8 
Red Winter... cocseeee 145 @ 14 
Cone: ° 
Mixed, new. seersseeem 81 @ — 814 
iii ssinee soveee— 86 (@ — 87 
White, No. Boccise ok --— 0 @— 92 
Oats: 


Ti tacases 0<00sbesecceey ae — & 
Chic 
Pk ee ee 


Pennsylvania. ... 
Beans: 
Mediums......-ssseseeeee+s 340 @ 845 
BMATTOWG, 000. cccrcccccccsee B10 415 
ae Sb avensecrse -340@ 345 
PEAS: 
Green, 1881, @ bush..,. 
Southern Black Eye, F ‘2 








a eee een ae 8395 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
> ree soe $17 50 @SI7 75 
Extra Prime.............. 13 50 @ 14 00 
ree veces 16 00 @ 16 50 
Pre -sceswecag eevee 18 00 @ 19 50 
arr rt Cl 
ts) OBS coe cccccccene @ TS 10 00 
Long Clear..... gas ode 9 50 a 9 624 
GE INE div sen0sces sees 975 @ 10 00 
Cut MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ........... 1@—12 
Smoked Shoulders........ — —«@ — 84 
Smoked Strips............ — 12 @ — 135 
ileal MILL FERD. 
Pocccccccccesed -£2%4 00 8% 50 
60lbs.... s+ 2400 @ 2% 00 
80 lbs. :.. +e» 25 00 «@ 26 00 
100 Ibs.. coseeees 25,00 @ 26 00 
Sharps... seeereecesseses. U6 00 @ 27 00 
Rve Feed..... str veeeereceserces 23 00 @ 24 00 
Oil Meal.../.. -...2+52si++++ 82 00 @ 88 U0 
Linseed Meal.... ............ 28 00 @ 81 09 
Linseed Meal. o-sseceeecee 26 00 27 00 








8h » per 100 Ihs...........— 60 ~- 
tpping, per ee @ 


Ost Straw. * 0 @— 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 65 (@— 70 
Short Rye Straw, “* “ ....— 510 @ — 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........40 @46 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.......... — @42 
State Dairy, tubs.inferior....... . ‘lis? @38 
Western. airy, choice to fancy.......38 @40 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......36 @87 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine..........ceeeeeses-12QQ1B 
Good to prime..........+-s000 sponge + il 
DORE BO ENG. » 00,0000000820 0400 ep ecaves 10 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... ceodeoceuns™™ @ 
Flat, good to prime..........06.++0+0. 8 @I 
Skimmed creamery........s.sseseeee. 3@— 
Full-skimmed factorv......-.....s00005 2 @8 
EGGS. 

Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by — @17) 
State and Pennsvivama.. 17 @17 
Weatern and Canadian... 


(a— 





LARD 
eae per 100 Ibs...........$11 25 @$11 30 
Sovecece Ceccccccccccccccese 10 BS @ 10 OO 
ror sane wees 10 25 @ 11 40 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked....... -— 17 @— 18 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia,.— 20 ‘@— 22 
PETA «+e 15 Q— 16 


“ State and Western.......— 15 @— 16 
Ducks per pair...........+-...— 80 @81 25 





VEGETABLES. 
Onions, per bbl....... escceces:s 200 @ 8 50 
Celery, ver doz..........0... wo — Q— — 
Sweet Potatoes per bbi..... «ees 250 @ 6 00 
aa coerce 325 @2 SO 
Cabbage, L. L., per bbl. eocesseee 800 @ 400 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 1 75 @ 2 25 
Turnips, Russia, per —_ sseccecee LOSS 
Potatoes, L. L., geen - 812 @ 8 62 
Potatoes, Jersey, p -- 312 @ 3 50 

DOMES’ Ho. GREEN FRO 4 # 
Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... — 30 @— 40 
Grapes, State, Cotowear ercase— — @a— — 
Apples, North Spy, per bbi....83 25 @%3 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... 8 00 @ 38 75 
Apples, Greeniugs, serra th lots, 

er - 400@425 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbi........ 3 00 @ 8% 
Apples, Russet, State........ «+» 275 @8 B 
Cranberries Jerseycholce,perert’ e375 @400 
Cranberries, hota _— Lad 
crate... - . 325 @ 3 50 
Oranges, Fia., ° per 4-bbi case.... 5 00 @ 7 0 
Oranges. Fia., per §-bbl case ord. 3 50 @ 4 OU 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 
Hickory Nuts , Western, per bush.— — @—— 
Peanuts, V inginiahand-pkd, perib— 9 @— 9 


DOMESTIO DRIEDFRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............— 6 @— 6% 
Peaches, Peeled. 





“CATTLE ‘MARKET . 2 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed,.......e-cseeeee0—— 8 @— 105 

Western Dressed..... Leases -— 6@— 8 
Live SHEEr: 

Wethers...3...cssseccccsessee 63@— 7 
Live LaMss: 

Fair to vrime.........-see000.— C1@— 7 
Live CaLves 

Jersey prime@......sccscsccesem 9 @— DB 

Buttermilk ..... evccoceree 
Hoes, Dressep: 

B8tate, per 100 Ib8...+..+0+. ---$6 80 @$7 

Oe ll SR LOOT 7 87 a8 12 
Live, State, Western, 100 lbs..— — @—- — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... ++. 8— — @& 
Listers’ Stand. ooeene 8 hate. -87 00 
Ammoviated Dis’ e.82 00 os 
« 60.8. a ae 30 
‘© Ground Bone............3) 00 @33 
Crescent Bone...........29 00 @31 
«Potato Fertilizer........45 00 
*“* Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 @50 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @ 
Baker's ite Fertilizer...... 56 


heat ‘ ccedes 50 
o6 Cabbage * 5 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 


Phosphate Fertilizer 45 
“ — Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 
sr compounded to order: 


esteud Superpbosphate 
Michig’ Owens Works) 

Homestead nf obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 

Banner Raw Bone Flour 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......++0.seee 
Matfield Fertilizers ( car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone oe 


| gece Saige esses § 8 8 SBE SBS SS SSSSssssssss 


40 
60 
45 
45 
40 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs....... BS 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘Sve Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Iba........ 25 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
vy) be PP iver secees 85 
— ~ Xxport Bone, per 2,000 
- oe ae Tt 
..- ospha sb cegoecese a 
Guano,Pert'a, rected, ao jane 48 00 @ 
uano, Peruv’n,rect! ¢. 
10°55 Goo 
Svan, I Standard or j a 
Che esac ccc docasee ---52 OO @% 
Bone, ground fine, sverage..,...80 Ov 
“dissolved, high at ee 
German Potash Sa’ ts, Kainit..... 850 @9 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 a - 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
EE BG SRR: eens -17™@1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100'bs.— — @ 4 
Dried Blood, per unit......... - 834 ? 3 
or 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @54 eents 
and 6 @6} for Pearl. 


Fist st-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"7Rprinting Brew 








* otc. Blocks Son Ramee 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
$10 Fultop and 16 and WS Dutch Sizest, Now Tong 


























































Comimcrcial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue jobbing department of the dry 
goods trade has been particulurly active 
during the past week, the results showing a 
bandsome amount of business completed. 
Deulers representing all sections of the 
country have been present in large numbers, 
and their selections have comprised large 
assoytments from the various lives, al- 
though their purchases bave been strictly 
confined to what are esteemed legitimate 
requirements 'o meet the demands and 
wants of their various localities. The 
business of the week, though lurge, has been 
transacted without the bustle aud hurry that 
has in years past characterized the opening 
of trade; but, on the ober hand, buyers are 
more active and seem to exercise more 
earnestuess in making their selections and 
show a confidence in values that bus not 
been experienced for many years. Mer- 
chunts ulso partake of the earnestness 
prevaleat, and do not desire todo business 
merely fur the glory of it, but watch uny ac- 
cumulation of stock and prevent the rolling 
up of expenses in every way they can, as 
wellas applying themselves to legitimate 
trude, avoiding the fallacy of making low 
prices on leading fabr.cs simply for the pur- 
pose of attracting the crowd. ‘The decided 
preference that is given to the better quali- 
ties of the various fabrics denote the healthy 
end prosperous co:.dition of the consumer 
and speaks well for the future of the trade. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady call 
for moderute-sized parcels of plain and 
colored cottons, but few large transactions 
were reported. Brown goods bave shown 
most relative activity and prices are firmly 
maintained. Bleached goods were mostly 
quiet, but wide sheetings, ducks, and corset 
—¥ were severally in fair requeet. Job- 
bers are doing a steady trade in cotton 
goods generally, and some of the large 
houses are making liberal sales of bleached 
goods by menus of “ cutting” quotations on 
certain makes, 


= 





~ Paris and Berlin 


NOVELTIES 


Cloaks, nn 
Mantles, Jackets, 
Raglans, Ulsters, ete. 





——> 


The Latest Spring Styles now on 
exhibition. 
Also a full assortment of 


Misses’ Gloaks, 


in all Sizes, 


at Unusually Attractive Prices. 


AT Stewart te 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th& 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


EASTER 
Novelties 


Straw Goods, Millinery and Dress Trimming Sitks, 
Easter Cards, Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Ties and Jabots; 
and also an elegant assortment of Parasols, embrac- 
ng ali the novelties of the season. 


OUR $16.84 


SILK SUITS 


sannot be surpassed fn quality and finish. And our 
éatin Merveilleux Suits at 


$23.98 


fsed only be seen to be appreciated. 











SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


Ri H. MACY & C0. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


What teas 
How to Obtain it 


AT LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES. 


This perplexing question is fully answered, with in- 
structions for ordering and shipping of goods, in 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


devoted to the tllustration and description of Latest 
Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s Wear. 


Also contains a complete PRICE-LIST of our entire 
atock, with Quotations the same as charged City 
residents. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods, 


Dress Goods, White Goods, Dress and Trim- 
ming Silks, Dress Trimmings, Laces, Hosiery, 
Hair Goods, Parasols, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes, Men’s and Boys’ Clotbing, 
Kid Gloves, Household Goods, and, 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING 


NEEDFUL FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 
TOILET, OR WARDROBE. 


This Magazine contains that which makes a maga- 
sine desirable and useful and should be tn every 
hold. It is hand ly gotten up on Tinted 
Paper, Llustrations are equal to if not superior to 
magazine cuts generally,and the cuts represent ex- 
act copies of the article as found in our stock. 
We feel assured that, once in possession of a copy, 
ite value would be fully appreciated. 





SINGLE COPY, 15 cts., or 50 cts. per 
Annum, issued Quarterly. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311}, 315 GRAND ST; 
06, 56, 60, 62, 64, 66, 63, AND 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59, 61, AND 68 ORCHARD STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

PLEASE MENTION “TRE INDEPENDENT.” 





Elegant Silks, Satins, and 
Velvets, displaying the most 
delightful combinations of 
beautiful colorings in 
stripes, glaces, and brocade 
effects, are to be found in 
unequaled variety at 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO.’S. 


The newest shades in Gros- 
Grains, Satins, Surahs, Rha- 
damas, and all novel weaves 
of plain colored goods are 
most fully represented in 
their assortments and offer 
the most ample facilities for 
matching or combinations. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. Lith ST. 


RISIAN 
Pp* FLOWER CoO., 


8 WEST 1érts S8T., ®@ RUE DE CLERY 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 
IMPORTERS. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES IN 
PARIS BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 

AND BONNETS AND ROUND HATS OF 
OUR OWN DESIGNS, 
MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY. 
A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 
Hats for Misses and School-Girls. 
HATS FOR LITTLE GIRLS AND BOYS. 
BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS. 








I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


— - . --—— 


‘ 





W. & J. Sioa 


Prior to Removal, 
WILL OFFER 
4 LARGE LINE OF 


Axminster, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


at Prices Much Below their Value. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


82, 84, and 86 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The Leading House of this City for 
DRY GOODS. 


COSTUMES, UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY, etc. 


Our Spring Catalogue, 


extensively illustrated and containing full price 
lists and descriptions of our 34 diferent depart- 
ments, will be issued about April lst 


AND WILL BE 


Mailed upon Application. 
STERN BROTHERS, 


J. Rothsebil 


IMPORTER, 


NEW YORK, 14th St., near Sixth Ave.; 
BROOKLYN, Fulton, opposite Clinton St.; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1022 Chestnut St.; 
BOSTON, 32 Temple Place; 

PARIS, Rue 8t, Denis, 277. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING AT THE ABOVE ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS THE LATEST CORRECT SIYLES OF 
THE LEADING PARIS HOUSES IN TRIMMED 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 


as wall oe OUR OWN FERAL FLBO ART D pestoxs. 








CHILDREN'S ‘8 WILLIN® ny, OTs Wy Hats SAND CAPS 
ALL OF SURPASSING ELEG RoertEn 
wii TF REATEST VARIETY UN CHOICEST 


MILLINERY 





GOODS, INCLUDING ALL NOVELTIES JUST PRO 
DUCED IN PAFISIAS FLow IW ERS. H FEATH 
ERS, LA Ces, RI BONS, SILKS NOV ix 
UNTRI NE AND ROUND HATS 
Liss DUNS TATE SPLIT STRAW, SATIN RAIDS, 
CHIPS, ANI AND VARIETY IN OTHE RFs ECY BRA 


AT THE MOST POPULA 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
GRAY GOODS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, Kte. 

ANEW LOT OF FOULARDS JUST RECEIVED. 

THE STOCK OF NUN’S VEILINGS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR, CASHMERES, AND HENRIETTAS 
VERY COMPLETE. 

A LINE OF GRENADINES, STRIPED, 
PLAIN, AND BROCADED 

IN OUR MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF SUITS, DOLMANS, 
— amas, SACQUES, MATS, AND BON- 
N 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT. 
EST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART'S, 
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Chas. Gossage 
& Co. 


“DRY GOODS RETAILERS,” 
CHICAGO. 


“Carpets !” 


LATEST DESIGNS: 
“LOW PRICES!” 


‘Complete Stock!” 


Wiltons, 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Brussels, Tapestry, 
and Ingrains. 


Persian 
Whole Carpets 
and Rugs. 
China and Cocoa 
Mattings, 
‘Linoleums, 
Oil Cloths, Etc. 


Chas. Gossage & Co, 





MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST., 
NEW , YORE. 


HAIR CLOTHS 


FOR 


Bustle, Skirt,and Suit 


MANUFACTURERS. 








Having anticipated a lively demand 
for these Goods, I am prepared to 
supply Large Quantities of 


WHITE, BLACK, and GREY 


in all Widths and Qualities. 


HENRY NEWMAN, 


IMPORTER, 
891 Broadway. 


DAY 6000s 


BY MAMTITI:! 
Over three-quarters of a Snes from, 


All bought + cash, and sol sowget olty peice. 
Dress G wig S itks, "Bhawies few osiery, 
mer ont Ladies’ Drewes, Wraps 
Suthte. éc. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER £ CONARD, 

















NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PRILADELPALA, PA. . 
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Susurance, 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 





Nore well these three propositions: First. 
As nobody claims that the assessment so- 
ciety bas any favorable conditions before it 
which the insurance company does not 
have, it follows that the latter can, if it 
chooses, furnish insurance as cheaply as 
the former can. If the society can really 
fulfill its promises, the fault in the company 
must be Iack of di-position, not lack of 
ability. if this is the fault, the 
managers of life companies are guilty of 
able knavery far beyond the worst of 
which they have ever been accused. See- 
ond. The assessment society, which pro- 


Hence, 


fesses '0 furnish continuous insurance at or 
near its cost at the younger ages, is squarely 
confronted by the mortality tables, which 
prove that such cost continuously increases. 
Except for one plea, which will be reached 
presently, the assessment advocate is shut 
up to denying that the tabies are correct or 
else that there is any law of increasing mor- 
If be denies the former, he is bound 
to produce correct ones; if the latter, he 
micht as well deny that there is any mor- 
talitv, which would leave no death to insure 
against. Third. Life companies do all thaty 
can be done to build.wpon temperance and 
orderly living, and no association whatever, 
by combining other objects with the at- 
tempt to insure life, or hy adopting mystic, 
high-sounding titles, with many syllables 
ora long string of initials, can gain the 
slightest advantage to evade or mollify the 
hard application of this law of mortality. 
Conld this be done, then. at last. could 
** Plattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death.” 
This proposition may be denied off hand: 
but the denial is not rational and has vo 
proof of exrerience to sunport it, 

Now, ignore expenses, and return to our 
890 young men of 25. Suppose each lives 
forty years more, although the * expecta- 
tion ” at 25 is only 38.8, and that they con- 
tribute annually to a fund earning no in- 
terest, from which they expect to draw 
$1,000 each at the ace of 65. At 
the assessment rate of $3, their fund 
will he $2814.800, or $605,990 short, and 
they should have paid $25, instead of $8: 
but, asa dollar per annum e xmnonunded 
at 4 per cent., hecomes $98.82 in forty 
yeurs, if the $8 is accunnlated at interest 
—ns is the invarinble rute of the * old- 
line” comminies, which are so much 
denonnced beennee they are so “ rich”—'t 
amounts to $790.56 for erch man (instead 
of $320) and the areres te is $186,402 short 
inetend of 695,200. This i'Iusirates the 
value of interest and accumulation in in- 
surance, and the exumple supyesed (of per- 
sons of thesame age who join an endow. 
ment scheme for forty vears and all live to 
comnlete ir) is equivalent tothe more usual 
example of persons whose varying ages 
average 25and who then lize an average term 
of forty vears. We chons* the endowment 
scheme for greater simplicity, and the case 
suppo-ed differs from reality only in being 
much less severe than can ever be realized; 
forin practice the 890 men will at once 
begin dropping away and will continue 
doing #0 at en increasing rate. Thus we 
rench another illustration of the mortality 
law and thie insdequacy of insurance rates 
based on mortality at the early anges, 

But the professed corner-stone of the as- 
sersment scheme, is to keep up the member- 
ship by constant accessions, whereby it ia 
assumed that a weight will be kept on the 
death-rate sufficient to control its rising. As 
a clergyman, who evidently honestly de- 
sires light and thnks we have forgotten 
sonething, writes to remind us, “ recruit- 
ir” must be considered. We propose to 
¢ susider it, and also something equally im- 
portant, which gets too little attention— 
namely, deserting. 

This ‘‘ recruiting” requires careful ex 
amination, because the fallacy in the assess- 
ment scheme (if fallacy exists) is mainly in 
this, and becanse the promise of keeping 
up the membership is invariably used as the 
ground for essuring the public that the as 
sessmeuts will not increase. We quote, as 


tality. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


follows, from the printed circular of the 


**Bourd of Trade Department of the North 
American Mutual Benefit Azsdciation, of 
Ciricago, ipéotporated 1880,” the italics 
being as in the circular: 

**Highth. Whenever a death occurs in the 
depa~tment (after its completion), the va- 
cancy will at once be filled with. a. new 
member, whose age will not exceed thirty-five 
years, by which plan we not only.keep 
down and maintain an average denth loss, 
but hold the expense of carrying a policy at a 
merely nominal sum per annum, 

“‘Q.—Will not the assessments for death 
losaes become frequent and burdensome? 

“A —Certainly not, Ist, Because the 
membership is limited toonly 500. 2d. As 
soon ax the department is filled to the limit 
of 500 members. every death-loss will be re 
placed by a new member under 35 years of 
nge. . 8d. Young blood is infused 
intoa department by replacing every denth 
loss or lanse with a young person, or young 
an1 sound timber is putin the nlace of the 
old and decayed, that the structure may be 
strentthened and long years of life and 
usefulness added to its existence.” 

If this is wrong, the assessment scheme is 
all wrong. If aman “ putteth a piece of 
new cloth unto an old garment,” or a piece 
of new timber into his house, or replenishes 
part of his own botly by new food, even by 
mother’s milk, does he alter Nature’s law 
gp make the entire structure young again? 
Try a little of the simplest . arithmetic. 
Suppose a thousxud men start an assess- 
ment ‘‘class” on the twenty-fifth birthday 
of cach one, Eight die in the first year, and 
are ‘‘ replaced ” by eight more, aged twenty- 
five. Then we have this: 

Years. 


Multiplying 902 (014 members left) by 26..... 25 a 
Multiplying 8 (new mombers) by 25.......... 
1,000 members are aged total.............. 26,992 


And their “average age” is exactly 25.992 
years (dividing 25,992 by 1,000), so that the 
society is one year older, less a trifling frac- 
tion. The “new blood” has had no ap 
preciahle effect, and the same process must 
goon, Itis impossible to keep young any 
body of men ‘(as it is anything else) by 
patching new pieces on it; but is there no 
way of preventing or retarding this rise in 
avernge age? There are three conceiveable 
ways, One is, to change the entire member- 
ship every year, or to build » new house on 
the site of the old one; this would be a 
yearly succession of new societies, always 
young and always having low mortality; 
but this would not be the co-operative plan. 
Or, in proportion as the members go out 
without dying, young ones can replace 
them and the ‘‘new blood” infused can 
be larger; but, if members must be driven 
out as fast as they grow older, to make 
room for new, or if they go out voluntarily, 
because they think the plan does not work 
well, the scheme is built on sand. The 
third way, and the only way of escape, is 
to cause the rate of mortality, which can- 
not be prevented from rising, to stop at a 
moderate point, and remain permanently 
there or very near there, so that the cost of 
insurance may still be low and the assess- 
ment plan be both safeand cheap. It were 
well re this could be done, and it is the aim 
of the most intelligent advocates of the 
plan, as well as the exprese or implied 
promise of all who talk distinctly. Tiis 
stationary death-rate,or state of equilibrium 
between the older and the younger in the 
class, is conceivable; it is barred only by 
an ‘‘if” ortwo. Take the thousiund young 
men of twenty-five; let not one of them 
go out; and, ag each dies, put io one of 
twenty-five; then, when the last original 
man of the thousand is gone—that is,in fifty 
to seventy years—the class will be ‘“‘re- 
newed” naturally, Its maximum death- 
rate will be then attained, and the class wil! 
run on perpetually, if the process of putting 
in the young man atevery death is kept up; 
or, if we start out at first with a class 
eraded in agesns thisclass will then be, 
we have this same self-perpetuating so-i- 
ety, on condition of putting in the young 
man. But the “ifs” prohibit. The young 
man would refuse to be put in, for the 
same reason that he oow will not knowing- 
ly join on equal terms a class of graded 
ages or one of persons much older than 


bimeelf. 
If this reasoning is sound, the scheme is 


inexorably proven to be without founda- 
tion, Reeruiting, or patchwork of. new 
upon old, cannot ward off increasing age of 
the whole, aod only the three ways of 
escape just stated remain. . Whoever cap 
show another way, or show that these three 





ard not closéd ind barred, ean. eve | 


conclusion that the assessment 
is fighting the arithmetic and the laws of 
life and 

We will aow see how this desiderdtum 
(or puzzle) of attaining a a 
rate which will permit the cost of insurance 
to stay comparatively low is trented by Mr. 
I. C. Kephart, actuary of one of the oldest 
and largest and probably the best societies, 
the U. B. Mutual Aid of Lebanon, Pa. In 
the zeport of a convention of assotixtions 
held in Washington, in October, 1879, he 
cives a “tabular iNustration of the Class 
Renewal System.” He assumes a thousand 
persons whose ages avernge 43; ten die year- 
ly and ninety go out, and he replaces the 
hundred by a vew hundred, averaging 43. 
This having been repeated for ten yenrs, the 
original thousand are dead or retired, and 
there are ten sub-classes of a hundred each, 
averaging 43, 44, 45 (and so on) years of 
agein the ten classes, and the average age of 
the ten is 474. Butthis “illustration” contra- 
dicts the mortality tables: first, by assign- 
ing to age 43 the death-rate of age 41, instead 
of its own (10.50); next, in assuming that 
the rate will not increase, And, after doing 
this and assuming the impossibility that 
the deaths and forfeitures will always be in 
the oldest class and the renewals come in 
just as figured, Mr. Kephart succeeds only 
in showing that, on his suppositions, each 
ten years’ time makes the thousand men 
only 4} years older. Moreover, the death 
rate ina body of persons does not depend 
solely on their average age, but also upon 
the distribution of the ages, and is likely to 
exceed what their average age would indi- 
cate. For example, a thousand persons, of 
varying ages, which average 43 for the 
whole of them, may probably have an 
actual mortality above that of another thou- 
sand, each of whom Is aged 43. 

Thus far, expenses have been entirely 
ignored, as they are a separate factor in all 
insurance. They have yet to be considered, 
and also the subject of deserting. Then we 
shall have little remaining in this ¢xamina- 
tion (which will be finished es rapidly as 
pdssible) except to inquire what experience 
bas shown for the assessment plau and 
whether that plan, if not good permanently, 
is good as a meré temporary insurance. 

oannnnn ERIN nem eeeneeeannel 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. CunrtstopHer Yates WrMP.e, vice- 
president of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, died at his 
son’s residence, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, Wednesday, Murch 29th. Mr. 
Wemple was born at Johnstown, New 
York, on March 17th, 1805, but removed 
when a boy to Albany, where he entered 
the dry goods business. He came to New 
York in 1826, and established a dry goods 
firm under the name of Wemple & Christy. 
In 1850 he was largely instrumental in 
founding the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, with whieh organization he re- 
mained identified up to his death. Hix 
first position in the company was that of 
agent, and from that he wus shortly pro 
noted to the secretaryship, which he held 
for a number of years. Io 1866 be was 
elected vice president, Mr. Wemple was 
long known as one of the oldest insurance 
men in thecountry. Policy No.1 ia his 
company was made out in bis name. For 
some yéars he lins been in feeble health 
and last visited the office of the company 
four days before his death, the immediate 
cause of which was a congestive chill. He 
leaves four sons and a daughter. Three of 
the sons are connected with the insurance 
business, the second son being the assistant 
secretary of the Manhattan Life. His eldest 
sou is a member of an insurance agency 
firm, and another is in the Citizens’ Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Wemple, who was personally known 
tous, possessed many traits of character 
that endeared him to a large circle of 
friends. He was distinguished for his 
ready responses to the calls of charity and 
was known as a free and cheerful giver. 
The St. Nicholas Society has lost a valuable 
member through his death, which will also 
be felt by St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Staten Island, of which he was sevior 
warden. 

Thefaneral took place from 8t. Paul's 
thurch, in bebe ,,ou Saturday last, and 
was largely 





INSURANCE INTEREST. 


Tue InpEerenpent has taken the ground 
for yeats past, as our readérs very wel 
know, that all our insurance compaziés 
should conduct their business on the safest 
and most conservative business principles. 
We have believed firmly that the finanrial 
strength and money resources of the coun- 
try would steadily increase, until capital 
here, together with all business facilities, 
were equal to those of any other couno'ry 
on the globe; and, hence, all corpora- 
tions, and particularly in the department 
of life insurance, should base their calcu- 
lations accordingly. With such prosperity 
as we have had, we have ajso believed 
in the rapid reduction in the rates of inter- 
est, to conform to. those current abroad. 
This being apparent to us, we have advo- 
cated stability and firmness in the premium 
rates for life ingurance, fearing that the 
adoption of any other less stringent policy 
would in time result in great damage, if 
not the ruin of all such institutions as might 
adopt new, experimental, or untried rates. 
We have a record on these matiers which 
we are not ashamed of. 

The apnuouncement made in another 
column by the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of a new depart- 
ure jn computing the net premiums and 
reserves on all future policies indicates a 
bold movement. Rates of interest for 
money are pow so low in every direction 
that this large corporation has determined, 
from this date, to adupt a more conserva; 
tive standard—viz., a 3-per-cent. basis, in- 
stead of 44 or 4, now current. Thislow rate, 
in calculating its reserves, has been adopted 
in view of the possible contingencies which 
may arise, growing out of our changed 
financial conditions as a nation. 

The conservative step now taken by 
the Convecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will attract genera] attention, not 
only in this country, but ip Europe, the 
particulars of which step are given in an- 
other column, to which public attention is 
invited 


A-GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 


Tuoss who neglect life insurance on the 
plea that they are in good health and can 
soon earn enough to leave their families in 





comfortable circumstances should readthe _ 


following: 

‘‘The announcement of the death ofa 
resident of Augusta, Me., at the exireme 
age of 101 years reminds the Newburyport 
Herald of the singular phases w hich human 
life often presents. Twenty-eight years 
ago this man was quite sick and his life 
was despaired of. A neighbor, an active 
business man, in average bealth, paid him 
a visit at the time, and, on returning to bis 
own home,remarked that he feared his aged 
friend would not live until morning. The 
words had scarcely passed his lips when he 
dropped dead upon the floor.” 


The Chronicle, in commenting on the 
above, says, wisely and truthfully, thut: 

“It is not so much the event of death, 
against which life insurance provides, us 
the uncertainty of life, That is to say, 
denth being inevitable, every prudent, in- 
dustricus man, having a dependent family, 
will do his utmost to amass sufficient prop- 
erty to leave that family in comfortable 
circumstances at his death. But, recing 
that the time of his death is uncertain, he 
cannot be sure of amassing that property, 
It is just here that life insurance comes to 
his aid and offers for a reasonable annual 
compensation to make the future of his wife 
and children certain. Insurance is that 
which makes sure what otherwise is doubt- 
ful. It guarantees agninst the element of 
ancertainty which clouds and obscures all 
human calculations. . ‘Phe ca tie. hev/ 
man knows that he will be to ptovi 
abundantly for his dear ones itt e stall I've 
out the usual allotted: time of man upon 
earth. But to any thoughtfal man, whose 
love for those dependent upon. him is strong 
and tender, that ‘if’ is aterrible word, It 
may ae a widow making a hopeless fight 
against pitiless fate wich that frail weapon, 
then adie: children drooping in the squalor 
ofa tenement-honse, ill-clad and worse fed; 
liver, for which he {s responsible, blighted 
by want and warped to crime by the press- 
ure of dire necessity.” 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


Tse avnual statement of the Continental 
Life Ip uurauce Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
ntea eleewhére, presents the following 





oures: 
Tees penny interest, 
bh Dic tee 29000 8 
Di-by Jaime, matured 
iow aaa y tts purchased, and 
ca EES eres 964,116 20 
prow! ‘or commissio: aries, 
5 
Total disbursements @ and expenses for the <a 






Gaseary isi. 1668.00. ccc aki 
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Tue Spectator Com , of New York 
and Chicago, have ast issued ‘‘The 
Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index 
to the Condition and Standing of American 
Life Insurance Companies for Three Years, 
ending January 1st, 1882,” the nature of 
which publication is described by its name. 
l' is a convenient guide to those who desire 
information concerning life insurance com- 
panies and consixts of a tabulated state- 
ment of their income and disbursements 
during the period mentioned, sub-divided so 
as to show the complete financial transac- 
tion of the companies with their members. 

STE ARCE. 
1831. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before po inouring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


—E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
_JOUN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, — 


THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIKECTORS: 
Van H. Hicorms, President. Cuas. P. Guiry, Manager. 
J. H. Nivomm, Secretary. Matrurw LaFuim, 
Apau 8, Pratt. C. G. HAmmonp, 
Bens. V. Paon. Gro. H. Lar.in. 
Davin Quice, Crave BENTLer. 
FREDERICK TUTTLE Wuiias H. Torxzn. 


14th ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1882. 
ASSETS. 


United States Bonds (market value)... .... 8143,158 75 
City and Town Bonds ‘market valu ~ fn 123,707 50 


porate Beourities...... 0.066. .0 cacceeeecees T7417 O1 
Loans secured by collaverale (market 

value of coourtties ALNEED coseccecqncces 198,500 00 
Loans secured by First 3 Resteneee o m Real 

Estate (pro mortgaged, originally | 

appraised a 862), 058,064 75 
Re Rotate (ap raleed b: ae Minots Ins. 

Dep't at 82, webapees Leweesss 1,864,763 84 
Cash in +, Ores. e a aps 99,038 08 


ead be esene prea e 


Interest and Rents ecorued (n a 4.701 67 
Premiums, deferred and saeelke sted (net). #0, aS 
Ledger Balances and Bills Receivable... 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1888........... $3,008,754 81 81 
LIABILITIES : 
Reserve or Reipsurance Fund on all > 
surance obligations—Am. Ex. at 6 pr. 
as ati ulated in this Co.’s policies Inet), “$2,090,004 36 
Death claims reported, but not due........ 121 019 64 
Total abilities, Jan’y Ist, 1889........ $2,161,014 00 00 
Surplus, or Assets In Excess of : 
SDE canusnunsausinssscensnten $1,497,740 81 


Ratio ot Ascote to Liabilities, Jan’y 1, 1879, 150 per ct. 
* Jan’y 1,1880,168 “ 
ba a va Jan’y 1,1881,157 “ 
Jan’y 1, 1888,1009 “ 


Activeand Reliable Agents Wanted. 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, Maxaorn. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The Largest Cash Gusta of any Life Ins. Co. 
in the world—visz. , $1,000,000. full paid. 
$169 of Resources for each $100 of Liability, 

Definite Policy Contracts, 

at Low Rates of Premium. 
Dividends are thus Paid in advance. 

A Strong, National! Institution, 

with an —— Increasing Surplus, 
Careful and Safe Management. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY atmple, definite, Ubderal, nonforfeitadie, 
{ncontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, 62,1)2,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted im some of the best Ts. 


Local Agents wanted in uy ry city and large To 
Apply 4 to this Company 








C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prea’t. 
6. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
3. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY ist, (882. 





INCOME FOR 1881. 


DPOMD BOMB cc ccccocapengpecgccsocses c00ed $210,456 81 
From interest, rents, and all othersources.. 990, "624 02 
$601,080 33 


DISBURSED, 1881. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid.. - 671 94 
geteee i endowments paid... Laake 74,671 32 
viden a ased @: can- 
Celed policies............--++++ 112,772 04 $964,116 20 


EXPENSES, 1881. 


Commissions and salaries paid 
—.. and managers of 






Deferred and earoported p premium 
Rents due and accrued 


beepancesgbecescnceseons $87,588 17 

Belarice paid officers and 

DEL 4: ccnelausbentuminesesnee 26,988 01 
puetinn. _ stationery pore 14.906 80 
e, and charges 5. 

a Vy feon ocees 3,875 60 

Taxes and legal expenses...... 19,522 62 06,273 50 
Total disbursed ...........cccesseeesseeeeee $160,389 70 

ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1882. 

Loans on real estate, first mortgages besese $485,112 12 
oliateral loans and bills receivable...... 537,158 60 
— notes and liens on policies in 01 18 

neal Testate owned by the Company.....7 293/031 38 

RR a ae 15,400 00 

v s Deg bank stocks, and all other 

b ponncconepecdapoouecccoccccoesccseuace 615,432 91 

cash’ ‘in bank and office........ 8,585 73 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes 8,022 85 
24,006 08 

526 68 

* 49 


LIABILITIES, 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding yet cles (44 


per cent. interest) . $2,168,067 00 


Death claims and matured 
ng ae awaiting fur- 


I easel $504.337 06 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued one restored dur- 
aera 


Policies in force ~* end of year....7,857 


878 $1,146,489 33 
7,472,996 00 
Deaths during the y 


Endowments matured’ during the 


year 150,405 61 
Total deaths and maturity since 
rr 1,066 2,923,597 88 
To expected deaths and matur- 
hosedethdecet ccensasbedeheocesdnses 2,018 2,745,196 18 
TAS. 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBD’T E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ 6 © « © $15,041,879 40 
Liabilities ..++«#+e«#e#es 13,352,918 88 


Total Sugplus .... . + $2,588,960 523 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH “ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
LSE, Sten ashe Grvemasa ee 


All Forms of Ly/e and Endowment Policies Isewed. 


T. &. H. BROSNAN, President. 
on — oko. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, a Y. 


= tal paid in, tm cash... eee BE 8 
NET BSURPLUB......c.cccececeees 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .$2,400.082 2 28 


B. 8. WALCorT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and See's. 























SAFE, 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


GerTLeEBEs Of 1 DDRRS8 AND UFTELLIGENOS WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply fo Me Company. 


THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company, 


oF 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


recognizing the possible continuance and 
future effect of the causes producing the 
recent great changes in the rate of interest 
on the best securities, aad the necessity 
of basing all life insurance calculations 
upon a rate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies here- 
after to be written, a period of more than 
two generations, because of the impos- 
sibility of changing their basis in the 
future as to business then existing should 
the assumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized; and that in a business dependent 
on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
tainly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide abso- 
lute safety in the basis of its business 
and to have the lgrgest Uberty in the 
future selection of investments, will com- 
pute the net premiums and reserves upon 
Suture policies on the assumption of earning 
3 per cent. interest on the best long inoest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which is now 
and will remain the basis of business now 
existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate 
of mortality shown by the American Ex 
perience Table, the entire safety of which, 
as an assumption for the future, has been 
fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely 
based than any now written; and so long 
as the actual rate of interest remains above 
the assumed rate the larger reserves in- 
vested will give the larger returns of sur- 
plus interest. 

The new premiums charged for_poli- 
cies, while providing a larger reserve for 
future safety, will give the advantage of 
the company’s unrivaled economy in man- 
agement; being on annual premium life 
policies on the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 

Its new policies wili contain some most 
important 

NEW FEATURES, 

While most men never get beyond the 
need for insurance, nearly all look forward 
toa time when others will be no longer 
dependent upon them, and when they 





may wish to have all the remaining cur- 





plus ‘from past labors available for per 
sonal use. Hence, they take endowment 
policies for such periods as they think 
will cover the need of insurance, and 
payable to themselves afterward; to which 
there are two essential objections. 1st. 
That, in point of fact, they usually need 
the insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become un- 
insurable, or can only get new insurance 
at a much higher premium, because of 
advanced age. 2d. That the premiums 
for endowments are so much higher than 
for life policies that men cannot usually 
afford by this means to carry as much 
insurance as their families need. 

In order to give a method by which one 
can carry the largest possible amount to 
protect his family just as long asthey may 
need it, and yet make the payments, less the 
cost of insurance had, available at once 
should the need of insurance cease, we offer 
the following: 

The Whole Life Policy, at the ordinary 
annual premium, or with a limited number 
of premiums. All surplus credited upon 
the policy may be left with the company 
to accumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the directors, to be 
paid with the policy, at its maturity, to 
the person entitled thereto. 

At the end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc. years from the issue of 
uch policy the parties in interest may 
surrender the same for a cash value as 
therein agreed, together with the amount 


of the surplus previously credited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may then be taken 


for such amount as the cash value and 


surplus previously credited will buy as a 
single premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any interven- 
ing year of the above periods, and after 
three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
insurance will be given, on surrender of 
the policy according to its terms, for such 
amount asthe reserve and surplus previously 
credited, less a small surrender charge, will 
buy asa single premium. 

Each policy will have attached a table of 
cash values growing out of the reserve, and 
the accumulation of surplus will be stated 
each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in 
case of necessity to pay current premiums, 

This gives the greatest amount of insur- 
ance the premiums can buy while insurance 
is needed, and also gives their entire effect 
as an endowment if insurance becomes 
unnecessary. The longer the policy runs the 
greater its value, both as an insurance and 
an endowment, and the higher reserve 
required by the assumption of 3 per cent. 
interest makes the policy just so much the 
more valuable as an endowment. 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the 
safest, most valuable, and most Mberal 
contract ever written. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
Joun M. Taytor, Secretary. 
W. G. Apsot, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. H. Weis, Actuary. - 
PHILIP 8. MILLER, Gen’! Agent. 
1 Wall &., Cor. Broadway, New York City. 
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April 6, 1889.) 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, . 








NEW YORK. 





Psrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which be sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated agd issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 

10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


W. ALEXAND 
SAMUEL BORROWS, } Vice-Presidenta 


THE INDEPEWDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jaxvany 207m, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Bist December, 1881. 


Marine from Ist Jan. 
, 1881, to Slat December, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
‘ums on marked 
1st January, 1881 ............ encceceescen SOE @ 


otal Marine Premiums..........s00s+se0e+ 95,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1881, to 3lst December, 1881 


Losses 
pe 





ceenenete essences LTTE S8S 8 


The Company has the following Assere— 
United States and State of New York 
Stock Bank, and other Stocks... 


, City, 758 00 
s and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com 
rferafimy Noes and Bilis Raccivabio... 1,031 00 38 
i ciccusscpasvnccecurtaunienewhd "347,765 99 


A —s 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 8ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO’ JOHN OTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT MINTURN 
ES LOW ARLES Ht MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GrOnoE we LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FO q 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHAR D. ICH, 
I E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLI 
a TOONS Hanae Gare nen™ 
JOH D HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE HENRY CO! 8, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHABLES DEN. Vice-President. 
W. i. mw 2d Vice-Pres't. 


A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Seca can Seale eal taentenne Ors, 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
--81,458,827 07 


341,657 63 
1,000,000 00 





OrrFicss 
Continental j 
Buildings: { 


Reserve for reinsurance 
Reserve ample for all 
claims 





eect eeeeeeesesees 


Cee coccccccescosessscesnccvsses 29 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .6550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,720 81 
Tote Goch Assets, Jan. tat, ae 
eoesecoocsonessoocosossonse 84,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE é 














Total Assets (Jan. Ist, 1882)...... Sisiewem 27 

Jas. w. McALLISTER_ FER EON 

Agenty Department : GEORGE F. REGER, M 
THE CONTINENTAL 

Line CEC” 


en ‘nena 
Conn. 








ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
U8, 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Hecretary. 
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NEW YORK 


OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


ASSETS. 





#4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


settlement_of next annual premium. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS, WRIGHT, M.D., 








RENRY TUCE, X.D., { medical Examiners, 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..... siadecanbennbbesdsuneestanasenesdces 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881..........sse00eeee+++-841,344,120 85 


I ccncnntnccéetiestiencadorsacess eoesceces + $8,498,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881........ eesee- 887,972 13—88,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
CM DEN ac si accciscvccssesse ccccccecesoosoocs 9, 0enen! TO 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881...........-000+. 357,167 87— 2,482,654 38—§10,483,366 27 
951,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 
GESRS OD GATMB.ccccctc cccccncceccccsss yoeecrereres seecececees 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders........sscscecscsceserss $5,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances....... bdeucchoccosee pbbundeteetewsedebedose 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 


$45,130,006 86 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........-+- $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)....ccecccccescsecccseeevces einseee 17,216,581 42 
Real estates ...cccccccccccccccccccce iddesevbesencedes biedtenbeessoe 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
ineured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...........+.+++00+ - 18,215,030 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .........ceeee ccc eeeees 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882....... Let nee Pier SVE. Vi 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, included 
im NadWities)....coccccccccccoccccvescccecccs choccccccocccccsce «SAE 
Agents’ balances...........- Coereccccccccccsece ¢ eeccecceccees oceee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1st, 1882....... cescccescccsss 201,254 80—§45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...... os eccccccce $2,098,774 78 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..........++60--+. $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........+...+ sesonreneboane +» 187,489 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........-.-eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,965 85 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..........+esee-eeeereeseees . .- 89,716,408 68 
Reserved for contingent labilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......ssseecsecseseseseees 28,889 67 


$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. Ja. Ist, 1880, 127.417,763. 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1 » eh 135,726,916. 
Jan. Ist, 1882, 58,927. ' Jan. 1 151,760,824. 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. ia Ist, 1 664,144. 
Death- | 1973) 1,687,676,  !eome | ye78' “y'o4n 965, Divisible | Jan’ ist’ is, 811,436, 
claim iE Gamat tom ies Meee bona ies ie ie tana 
1 , efor, ° "* ‘ ° aD st, 1 1 4,295,006" 
Paid. | 1881, 2,013,208, Tterest | ingi’ g.4an\e54. * POF Cent. | Jan’ ist, 1882) 4827'096° 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
‘WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


nt. 


foe-President and Acteary. 
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@ld and Young. 


EASTER LILIES. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 


Nort as we bring our garlands to a tomb 
To breathe heart-fragrance o’er a lost ones 
rest, 
Bring we this wreath of sweetness and of 
bloom 
To erown this day, of all our days the best. 








But, as if love and gratitude and prayer, 
Dying In grave-dark that enwrapped His face, 
Had seen His smile break forth with wondrous 
grace 


And sudden bl d into b 





ty there. 


Asif along the way that felt His tread 
Life burst from Death and flowers from the 
sod, 
As new love springs to meet the heart of God 
In joyful praise that Christ no more is dead. 
Gaxpen Crrr, L. L 





ALICE WINTHROP’S EASTER 
OFFERING. 


BY MARY 6. BACON. 





Frve o'clock on the afternoon of the Sun- 
day before Ash Wednesday. In the Church 
Beautiful carefully arranged lights met the 
glory of the flaming sunset as it blazed 
upon the marvelous windows and made 
them glitter like jewels, whileall the carved 
and polished brasswork of font and lectern 
shone like the golden vessels of the old tab- 
ernacle planned by Jehovah. Heart-stir- 
ring pictures on the walls of the apse made 
a luminous background for the white-robed 
priests, and the answering choirs sat on 
either side of the chancel, bebind their silk- 
en curtains. 

‘What will you give to him?” said the 
young preacher, at the close of his short 
sermon on the duty of a Christian to make 
eome personal sacrifice during the coming 
season of Lent. ‘‘Each one of you must 
decide for himself how great the offering 
shall be; but I would that when the Easter 
morning dawns there should rot be one in 
this congregation without a gift to lay upon 
this altar. It may be of time, or of money, 
or, perhaps, that best of all sacrifices, a 
broken and contrite heart.” 

Hundreds of tossing feathers bowed in 
the prayers that followed, and beautiful 
eyes filled with tears as the tender harps 
kept pace with the soaring voices in the 
hymn ‘‘ When I survey the wondrous 
Cross.” 

Alice Winthrop walked slowly home, 
with a knot of her particular friends, talk 
ing quietly of the new rector’s sermon 
and their plans for the coming Lenten 
season. They were all enthusiatic about 
their church, All had some little work to 
do in connection with it; nothing very 
laborlous—perhaps the care of flowers on 
certain days, or the dusting of the eccle- 
siastical furniture, just enough to keep up 
their interest and make them fee) that they 
were accessories to the Church Beautiful. 

‘‘Mamma says,” remarked Kitty How- 
ard, whose uncle was a bishop and who 
was, consequently, supposed to be an au- 
thority io matters religious, ‘that we 
should give up some personal indulgence 
during Lent; and, as nothing makes her 
more wretched than to go without her cup 
of coffee in the morning, she is going to 
give that up, and make it her Lenten offer- 
ing.” 

Grace Anderson’s brown eyes twivkled 
mischievously as she suggested that she 
believed she would give up hash, which 
was the favorite breakfast at her boarding- 
school; but she was promptly subdued by 
a severe look from the bishop's niece. 

“But, seriously, girls,” said Margaret 
Van Buren, ‘‘I think it would be very 
nice to give something of our own at 
Easter, as Mr. Hallam says; but what can 
we do without? That’s the question. I 
can’t spare anything out of my allowance; 
for, really, it does take every cent of it to 
dress as Mamma and Papa want me to. 
Positively,” she added, dramatically, hold- 
ing out her gloved hand, with the tink- 
ling bracelets at the slender wrist, ‘‘I am 
as poor in my own right as that beggar on 
the corner. Now what can I do? Iam 
quite in earnest and I want advice. If I 
wear my bonnet two winters, Mamma 
says: ‘Margaret, I think a hundred dollars 
a month ought to dress you suitably.’” 





- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“I bave an idea,” Alice Winthrop ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I did mean to have a lovely 
new hat at Easter; but I will just wear my 
old one and give the money to offering.” 

“You dear thing,” Grace Anderson 
whispered, pressing her friend’s hand. 
And even the bishop’s niece thought the 
plan a good one, and was not sure but it 
would be more of # sacrifice than the 
morning coffee. 

“I do think that is so sweet of you,” 
one of the girls said, as Alice ran up the 
steps of her father’s house. ‘Mr. Hallam 
ought to know of it.” 

“Nonsense!” Alice answered, blushing 
and smiling; but with a secret feeling that 
she was going to do a very handsome 
thing, and was not displeased that her gen- 
erosity was appreciated by her companions. 

Alice found her Aunt Harriet reading to 
the children when she came into the parlor, 
fresh from her walk in the frosty evening 
air, and, as she had been teaching a mission 
class in the chapel of the Reflected Glory 
before going to church, she felt tired of 
little boys, and se did not join the group by 
the fireside, but ran upstairs to her own 
room, to rest and think of the sermon. The 
moonlight streamed in at the quiet window, 
and she sat down in her little rocking-chair, 
and let her thoughts wander back to the 
answering choirs, the glittering windows, 
and, above all, to the gracious, tender words 
of the young rector. She was softly sing- 
ing over the lovely last hymn of the after- 
noon service, with a heart full of sweet 
and holy thoughts, when there came a 
sharp knock at the door, and a boy’s prosaic 
voice shouted : ‘Papa wants you to come 
down and sing with us before supper.” 
‘*Yes, Harold, I'll come,” she answered, 
rather wearily, and with a long sigh she 
rose, and reluctantly laid aside the gentle 
spirit of the hour for the stern realities of 
life. She was not very fond of that 
Sunday evening singing in the parlor. 
Harold bad not the slightest ear for 
music, but took the greatest delight 
in singing with enthusiastic falseness, 
while the other children crowded over the 
piano and jostled each other in a manner 
that tried her patience to the last degree. 
Aunt Harriet believed in an old-fashioned 
Sunday and had views as to the moral 
effect of the evening singing. Alice had 
once undertaken to rebel against her 
own share in it, and had advanced the 
theory that the children would get along 
quite well without herself and the piano; 
but Aunt Harriet was firm in her convictions, 
and had put the facts of the case and the 
duty therein contained before her niece 
with such a gentle but irresistible force 
that the young girl found no loophole of 
escape from the responsibility. She was 
unwavering in her loyalty to the good 
auntie who had taken her mother’s place 
to herself and four little boys, but their 
views of life differed. In fact, Alice Win- 
throp had separated herself from the entire 
household in the matter of church-going, 
as well asin other ways. The old Puritan 
church, in which her father had been an 
officeholder for years, and which was 
endeared to them all by countless memories, 
seemed to the young girl, with her head 
full of dreams and her heart full of poetry, 
a dull and superannuated institution, whose 
life was in the past and whose power was 
over the old or the unenlightened. The 
father and Aunt Harriet liked it, because 
they always liked what they ought; and, 
besides, they were different, more prosaic, 
and not dependent, as she herself was, upon 
perfect music and artistic surroundings. 
Mr. Winthrop hoped that she would recover 
from the esthetic disease asshe grew older, 
as from the measles; but when he found 
that it Increased, rather than diminished, at 
the instigation of the good auntie, who 
had studied the case very carefully, he 
made the child a birthday present of a seat 
in the Church Beautiful, and commended 
her to the care of his ritualistic neighbors, 
praying the great Father of all that his 
daughter might come to a knowledge of the 
truth, though by ways where he himself 
could have no part. He opened the piano 
for Alice as she entered the room, and 
arranged her seat and music for her with 
the chivalrous courtesy that was peculiar 
to him; and, seeing her abstracted, weary 
air, inquired, kindly, if she were tired, 





‘A little,” she answered, waking herself | 
up and determining not to be impatient, 


and te sing and play as well, as she could. 
As for keeping the children in order, 
Auntie alwaysattendedtothat. They were 
not as bad as usual, that evening; in fact, 
quite exemplary, for boys. Harold did not 
bawl as vociferously as on other occasions 


and there was no quarreling, Still, she was. 


glad when tea was announced, and still 
more gled when, later in the evening, the 
last of the four retired to bed and she could 
read her book in peace and quiet. It wasthe 
life of Jacqueline Pascal, and Alice felt, 
as she read, that the life of a nun in a com- 
munity like Port Royal was a very sweet 
and blessed existence and one to which 
she would not herself be unequal. I have 
no doubt that she would have made a very 
devoted and useful Sister of Mercy, not to 
say a very picturesque and charming one. 
The soft brown eyes and clear-cut, high- 
bred features would be singularly lovely 
under a black veil; and, if it were necessary 
to sacrifice the fluffy, gold-colored hair, 
there would still remain the round, graceful 
figure and pretty, lady-like hands and feet. 
Yes, she would make a nun who would be 
a credit to any ecclesiastical establishment; 
and, I dare say, would be full as useful as 
many sainted ladies about whom long 
stories have been written. 

Mr. Winthrop was reading the history of 
Joseph, in the library, and Miss Harriet was 
up-atairs; for on Sunday nights she always 
put the boys to bed herself, and it wasa 
duty that consumed most of the time from 
supper until) nineo clock. Alice considered 
it a very unnecessary arrangement, and was 
gure that, if she had the control of four or 
five servants, some of them should be re- 
tained for the children on all possible oc- 
easions. At Jength, however, Miss Harriet’s 
step was heard on the stairs, and Alice laid 
down her book, glad of an opportunity to 
talk. 

‘** Auntie, don’t you think my daisy bon- 
net looks wel) enough to wear another 
season?” 

‘Your daisy bonnet?” Miss Winthrop 
repeated, a little bewildered and wonder- 
ing what connection there was between the 
bonnet and Jacqueline Pascal. 

“Don’t you remember?” Alice added. 
“The one Simmons made for me.” 

** Yes, I remember,” and Miss Harriet 
took up her Bible with an air that said that 
the discussion of bonnets had better be de- 
ferred till a week day. 

‘*I thought,” continued the younger lady, 
stretching out her daidty, buckled slipper 
on the velvet hassock, “that 1 would give 
the money that a new bonnet would cost to 
the Easter offering.” 

“You can make the old one do, I sup- 
pose,” Miss Harriet answered, laying the 
Bible on the table and. giving her mind to 
the subject. ‘‘It was always a very pretty 
bonnet and very becoming.” 

“*IT hope it won’t look very passé,” Alice 
went on, her enthusiasm a little less ardent 
than it was under the spell of the harps, 

“If you want to make a sacrifice, you 
must not expect to doit without some in- 
convenience to yourself,” Miss Winthrop 
said, pleasantly. 

‘Mrs. Howard is going to give up her 
cup of coffee every morning at breakfast,” 
Alice ventured, brushing a little dust from 
her blue velvet walking-skirt. 

Miss Winthrop’s handsome mouth 
widened into a very perceptible smile, as 
she looked straight at her niece with mirth 
in her full brown eyes. 

“« What are you laughing at?” Alice asked, 
uneasily. by 

“It seemed to me an easy way for Mrs. 
Howard to serve the Lord,” Miss Winthrop 
answered, quite sober again. 

Alice flushed a little angrily, as she said: 
‘*She does it because it makes her more un- 
comfortable than any other one thing. I 
think she is very sweet about it.” 

‘* Well,” Miss Harriet answered, ‘1 do 
not want to be uncharitable; but it does 
seem to me a poor bit of self-denial from a 
lady with an focome like Mrs. Howard's. 
Will she put her pound of coffee in the 
contribution-box and think that she has 
done her duty?” 

“Oh! Auntie, you don’t understand. 
Of course, Mr. Howard gives money to the 
church; and this going without coffee is 
his wife’s own particular sacrifice. The 
income doesn’t belong to her, you know.” 

‘But why,” asked Miss Winthrop, 
“can’t she give something that is worth 
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while, instead of ‘his paltry coffee, which 
she will make up during the day in other 
ways.” 

‘Well, Auntie,” Alice said, softly, **you 
have no idea how much money a Iady like 
Mrs. Howard requires to keep up her posi- 
tion.” 


“Oh! Alice, what stuff! Of course, I 
can understand as well as you that people 
can spend all their money on themselves, if 
they want to; and they ean jive simply, 
without injuring their position one bit— 
that is, if it is worth anything. Don’t bea 
fool, child!” 

‘Can you come here a moment, Harriet?” 
Mr. Winthrop called from the library. ‘‘I 
have discovered a remarkable fact in the 
history of the Pharaoh of the Famine.” 

At which Alice, who was not greatly in- 
terested in Joseph or the Egyptians, slipped 
off to-bed, with a sense of being misunder- 
stood and unappreciated, and yet with a 
half-defined impression that her aunt was 
really right, after all. 

Of course, Miss Winthrop could not com- 
prehend the craving of some souls for 
beautiful surroundings—of course, not! 
If she did, she would never make herself 
such a slave to thoseterrible boys, or lead 
such a quiet, uneventful existence. 

Auntie didn’t care for the poetry of life, 
and, besides, she was so much older than 
Alice—thirty-five certainly. It seemed an 
immense age to sweet eighteen. 

There were lovely services in the Church 
Beautiful during Lent. Tender morning 
and evening prayers in the quiet chapel; 
solemn and uplifting services in the great 
congregation. There was no lack of an 
audience. The Gospel, in its plainness, 
might fail to attract followers, but there 
were multitudes whose hearts were stirred 
by the softened lights, the matchless colors, 
the wonderful, tuneful harps, and swelling 
organ. Hundreds of gentle voices sobbed 
out the De Profundis, and as the young pas- 
tor spoke eloquently of the life to come, 
hundreds of eager listeners felt that they 
had come as near to the Celestial City as it 
was possible for mortal to approach in this 
vale of tears. Alice Winthrop was among 
the most faithful worshipers, and came to 
be one of those oftenest consulted upon 
matters of church work, by reason of her 
good, clear judgment, as well as her enthr- 
siastic loyalty. 

Perbaps the family at home saw but little 
of her now; perhaps the household cares 
fell more heavily upon the loving Auntie; 
but no one complained, and Jacqueline 
Pascal, as well as many another saint of 
hallowed memory had forgotten their own 
kindred for the work of the church. It 
happened one Sunday morning there was 
a lull in the religious ceremonials, and Miss 
Alice devoted herself to several homely 
domestic duties, such asclearing out bureau- 
drawers, cleaning delicate laces, and, finally, 
to washing her own abundant golden hair. 
It was no light task, for the wavy mass 
tangled itself into innumerable knots under 
the influence of soap and water, and, though 
she sat close to the open fire until her head 
throbbed with the heat, the obstinate locks 
steadfastly refused to dry. 

“Mathilde,” she called, to the young 
French governess, sewing in the next room, 
“bring me, from the library, a copy of 
Longfellow. It is in the book-case next 
the window; the third shelf, I believe.” 

‘* Longfellow, Madmoiselle ?” Mathilde 
@nswers, alittle bewildered at an unfamiliar 
word, but rising obediently. ‘‘ Comment 
appelez-vous s'il vous plait?” 

‘Poetry, Mathilde. Don’t you know ? 
Ob! nevermind! Perhaps you wouldn't 
find it. I'll go myself.” 

“Oh! but Madmoiselle !” cried the girl, 
in an agony of French politeness, ‘‘ permit 
me!” But Alice was half-way down the 
stairs, and Mathilde was fain to sit meekly 
down to her sewing, feeling that English was 
extremely impossible language. The Long- 
fellow was easily found, but not so easily 
relinquished, and, a register in the wall 
being founda convenient drying place, Alice 
drew up an ottoman, turned her back to 
the warm draft, and plunged into poesy, 
prosaically reflecting that there was no 
danger of company at that -hour, and in 
case of a ring at the bell she could slip up- 
stairs before the servant appeared to answer 
it. The library was an addition, built out 





from the parlor, divided from that room by 
heavy plush curtains, having no doors of 
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lifted Alice out of the realm of common 
life; perhaps the heat of the furnace made 
her drowsy; but she was suddenly startled 
into the consciousness that there was some 
one in the parlor. There was no escape 
for her, and she shrank behind the great, 
drooping curtains, drew her blue wrapper 
close around her, and devoutly hoped that 
the call would be a brief one. It was a 
relief to hear the voice of her aunt, who 
had, undoubtedly, come in with the guest, 
using her own latch-key, which would 
account for the fact that Alice had heard 
no bell. But who was the stranger? Evi- 
dently a gentleman, by his voice. And 
why should he address her aunt by her 
Christian name, when nowadays almost 
every one spoke to her as Miss Winthrop? 
Alice lifted a fold of the curtain and 
dropped it quickly, feeling as if she 
had been caught stealing—a new and pain- 
ful sensation to her honest young heart. 
She never forgot the scene before her. 
Miss Harriet was sitting on the velvet 
sofa, with a little more color than usual 
in her beautiful face, and with a look 
in her eyes and about her mouth that 
no painter could have caught, unless 
he had himself fathomed the depths of a 
heart pure enough, strong enough to look 
calmly upon love and happiness as they 
drifted away forever, and still be content if 
only faith and duty remained. But, to the 
man sitting opposite her, hope and joy were 
precious still and not to be abandoned 
without a struggle; a man whose strong, 
grave face showed that he could neither 
love nor trifle lightly, nor would his will be 
weak to follow his intentions. There was 
something familiar in his appearance, some- 
thing that recalled to the unhappy little lis- 
tener a vision that she was never sure of as 
adream or a reality; a vision of an old- 
fashioned garden, somewhere in the coun- 
try, where her aunt said farewell to a friend 
going to Japan. It wasall indistinct and 
uocertain, like childish recollections, so un- 
connected with the rest of existence as to 
be confused with dreams of the night; but 
there was something strangely alike in the 
two incidents. ‘‘Ihad but one object in 
coming here,” the stranger said, speaking 
slowly, his deep-set, hungry eyes bent upon 
the face before him. ‘‘It was the hope 
that you might be my wife, unworthy of 
youasIam. I went away to earn a for- 
tune for you, and itis won. It is yours, I 
shall go back on Monday in the same ship 
that brought me out, unless you bid me 
stay.” Miss Harriet’s white hands were 
folded and unfolded several times in her 
lap before she answered, looking past bim 
off into a corner of the room. 

“IT cannot leave my brother, now; prob- 
ably not for a good many years to come. 
The children have no mother, you know.” 

‘Is that the only reason?” he asked, 
biting his underlip impatiently and never 
taking his eyes from her face. 

“IT was going to say” (paying no regard 
to his question, but gathering courage with 
time) “‘that I seem to be more necessary 
to the family as they grow older than when 
they were younger. Young people —” 

“ How old are they?” he broke in, almost 
angrily. ‘‘ Where is that oldest daughter? 
Was her name Alice?” 

“Yes, Alice is a dear child; but it would 
be a great responsibility for a young girl— 
the care of this household. I want her to 
enjoy her youth.” 

He rose suddenly and walked to the win 
dow, and behind the dark folds of the 
great curtain a little figure knelt on the 
floor, her head bowed in her hands, hastily 
drawing the heavy drapery over her clan- 
destine ears, that she might hear no more, 
She knew that the tall stranger came back 
from the window, but she would not listen 
to the burning words, the earnest entreaty, 
the tender promises that followed. She 
only felt that two lives, worth infinitely 
more than her own little selfish existence, 
were being sacrificed for a duty that she 
had never allowed herself to consider. 
There is an old-fashioned doctrine concern- 
ing conviction of sin which does not com- 
mend itself to the children of this genera- 
tion. Itisoneof the things that has gone 
out of fashion, like conversion, sanctifica- 
tion, and other great Puritan princi- 
ples. In fact, Alice bad been known 

to speak slightingly of the high sub. 
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ditions as pertaining to Methodist prayer- 
meetings, rather than to an enlightened 
modern Christian society. Her own sweet 
belief should be spontaneous, natural, easy, 
or, at least, beautiful, subject to no great 
convulsions or excitements; but, if ever a 
soul shook with a sense of guilt and mean- 
ness, Alice Winthrop’s did at that moment. 
All her own poor little life stood out before 
her in utter abasement, and she saw herself, 
ever seeking her own enjoyment, even in 
her deepest devotions, in contrast to that 
ever-patient, cheerful Auntie, whose youth 
had all been spent for others; herself first 
and foremost. It might have been half an 
hour, it might have been a year that she sat, 
trying not to hear what she had no right to, 
with the panorama of her sins and short- 
comings sweeping before her newly-opened 
eyes; and then she knew that he was going. 

“I shall go back on Monday,” he said, 
huskily. ‘‘Life has little interest for me 
here, or there either; but I have work in 
Japan, thank God!” He stopped, held out 
his hand, and added hastily: ‘If you should 
change your mind?” Miss Winthrop shook 
her head, trying in vain to choke back the 
tears that finally overflowed and fell upon 
the clasped hands. Suddenlya little figure 
stood between them, and, as they hastily 
parted, Alice crfed out, eagerly: 

** You must not go! Auntie has been a 
slave to me long enough, and I have been 
mean and selfish; but I am going to reform 
and take care of Papa and the boys,” 

Draw the curtain, reader. The play is 
nearly ended and all the proprieties are out- 
raged. Why should a conventional young 
lady ever descend upon a parlor in a blue 
flannel wrapper, with her hair flying in the 
wind, and acknowledge that she is only a 
miserable sinner? And why should she so 
set about reforming her empty, fashionable 
life that all her friends should take knowl- 
edge of her that she had been with Jesus? 
Why, indeed, but because, even in this 
hurrying, pleasure-loving age, the Master 
does still call a few to be saints and does 
give them such glimpses into the heart of 
things that life takes on new meanings and 
allits dull round of duties is lifted into 
dignity and sweetness. It was not an en- 
tirely easy matter to persuade Miss Harriet 
Winthrop to change her mind, when she 
had once made it up, and next to impossi- 
ble for her to believe that her little girl, her 
little Alice, should be old enough to be 
mistress of the household, while she herself 
was the Indy of leisure. But Alice had a 
good, strong will of her own, and that tall 
stranger from Japan, finding himeelf so 
unexpectedly re-enforced, took heart of 
grace and carried the day. The ship sailed 
without him on Monday, and Allan Thorn- 
dyke soon became so familiar in the family 
that they wondered what they had done 
before he came. 

I will not say that to Alice the new 
order of things brought unmixed enjoy- 
ment, or that, when she found the burdens 
actually coming upon her, there was not a 
reaction from her original determination 
and a half-regret for the old, easy, self- 
indulgent life. A  half-regret, I say; 
for the resolutions made behind the 
library curtains were not the result of 
a momentary enthusiasm, but of the awak- 
ening of the heroic spirit of her old Puritan 
ancestors. It was no easy matter, and by no 
means a romantic affair, to provide occupa- 
tion for four healthy, active boys; to settle 
their quarrels, help them with their lessons, 
and sleep with one eye open, for fear they 
might die of the croup. She wanted to 
assume command of the establishment while 
her aunt was still with her, that she might 
have the benefit of her advice and experi- 
ence; and before a week had ended Miss 
Winthrop had been assigned a place on the 
calendar far above that of Jacqueline Pas- 
cal. Still, Alice had put her hand to the 
plow and there was no looking back; but 
it wasa young hand, unused to exertion, 
and what wonder if there came times of 
discouragement, hours of weeping by the 
star-light window, when she was tempted 
to wish that Allan Thorndyke had been 
content to remain foreverin Japan. But 
there was.a brighter side to the picture. 
The sense of a real vocation in life and of a 
growing strepgth in every mastery of her- 





self brought courage and joy and opened 
up visions of the meaning of life that could 


culture, Moreover, they were all so very 
kind to her; and as for Allan Thorndyke, 
there was nothing he would not have done 
for her, and he faithfully promised to buy 
a house very near the old home and be 
ready to interfere on all occasions, But the 
church, the dear Church Beautiful! Must 
she part with that? It would be like plucking 
out a right eye and casting it from her. She 
was sure that no one would ask her to do it; 
that some arrangement could be made by 
which she could still go her own way, as 
she had done before. ll the same she 
knew there would be no lady in the family 
seat, with her father and the boys; that 
her brothers would rebel against going 
without Auntie; in fact, that there were 
many reasons why it was important that 
they should all be together. It was a diffi- 
cult question to decide, and the more so 
because the right and wrong of the matter 
did not lie clearly upon the surface, but 
needed to be eliminated by careful med- 
itation, and also because it is always so 
easy to lean tothe side of one’s inclina- 
tions. It was decided, at last, not without 
some secret tears, that, when Miss Win- 
throp was really married and gone, Alice 
should go back to the family church and 
stay until the boys were old enough to go 
alone; or—well—till she could see her way 
clearer. Allan Thorndyke did not mean 
to be impatient; but he had waited for his 
happiness fourteen years, and what he 
called the ‘‘intermediate state” seemed a 
most unnecessary delay. He would have 
carried off his wife that very day of the 
engagement, if he had had his way, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he 
was persuaded to walt three weeks, There 
was a quiet wedding one bright day io 
March, andthen Alice was left alone with 
her new responsibilities, She was so 
busy that she could hardly find 
time for the Good Friday services 
when the day came round. There were so 
many things to remember, so many orders 
to give, so many possibilities to anticipate, 
and, more than all the rest, the four eager 
hearts to bear upon her own tender young 
soul. She was coming to think that 
Jacqueline Pascal had not such a hard 
time of it as some less conspicuous Chris- 
tlans. There was a lull in the domestic 
machine toward evening, and, quietly tying 
on her bonnet, she hurried away and 
reached the church just in time for the 
vesper service. When it was ended she 
joined a little group of ladies who were 
discussing the Easter flowers, over by the 
lectern, and, drawing Kitty Howard a little 
one side, she slipped into her hand a sealed 
envelope, saying, quietly: ‘‘I shall not be 
here on Sunday and 1 wish you would put 
this into the plate. It is my Easter offer- 
ing.” 

** Not be here!” said Kitty, opening her 
great blue eyes in surprise. “I am so 
sorry. I never missed an Easter service in 
all my life. Are you going out of town?” 

**Oh! no,” Alice answered. ‘‘I am only 
going back to my father’s church. Auntie 
cannot go with him now, you know.” 

‘‘Going to lerve the Church Beautiful!” 
Kitty exclaimed in a tone that attracted the 
other ladies of the party, and Mrs. Howard, 
coming forward in her easy, smiling way, 
said: ‘‘Why, my dear, what does this 
mean? We cannot afford to lose you.” 

“I shall miss you all dreadfully,” 
Alice replied, with just the suspicion 
of a quaver in her voice, ‘and, perhaps, 
some time I may come back; but just now 
I ought to go with father and my brothers 
to the old church.” 

She turned away with a grave dignity, not 
caring to continue the conversation, but, as 
she stopped an instant to take her prayer- 
book from her pew, she heard Mrs. Howard 
say toa friend standing near: 

** Poor little thing, Iam so sorry for her; 
she is so fond of music and art. I think it 
is so very important to make religion pleas- 
ant to young people; and here there is 
everything to attract.” 

“Yes,” her friend answered, in a gentle 
way, “I always found it difficult to 
persuade my children to go with me to Dr. 
Brown’s church, but they are always will- 
ing to come here.. My busband says it 
costs about as much to come here asto keep 
a boy at the academy; but I am sure it is 





money well spent, if the children learn to 
enjoy religion.” 
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its own, and surrounded on all sides with | ject herself, and would have been will- | never have come from dreams or even from And Alice Winthrop, walking homes 
books and pictures. Perhaps poetry had | ing to consider all such violent mental con- 


through the twilight, wondered why every 
one was so anxious that young people 
should enjoy themselves, and recalled some 
quaint words of an old writer that she was 
reading that morning: ‘““My son, my grace 
is precious; it suffereth not itsélf to be 
mingled with untoward things nor with 
earthly consolations.” 

Easter morning dawned fair and soft, 
with a breath of the coming Spring in the 
breeze that swept up from the sea. I will 
not say that Alice Winthrop was without a 
longing for her accustomed place as the 
bells rang out, from steeple and tower, at 
the hour of the morning worship. She 
knew that in the Church Beautiful amber 
roses and dewy lilies overflowed altar and 
font; that the sweet harps were tuned to 
angelic harmonies, and she could feel the 
uplift of the wonderful service. But in the 
weeks gone by there had come to the young 
girl’s heart a sight of One, of whom altar 
and priest, chanting choirs and nodding 
roses are but shadows—suggestions, and 
without whom they are but a body from 
which the soul has departed. She was 
strangely contented in her fatber’s seat, in 
the quiet, unadorned church where she had 
been baptized and brought up; and the 
simple prayers and hymns could not seem 
barren or meaningless to one who was seek- 
ing Christ in them all. And asthe offering 
was received in the Church Beautiful, the 
Master, behold! sat over against the treas- 
ury, and beheld how the people cast money 
into the treasury; and many that were rich 
cast in much; and He who long ago took 
knowledge of the widow's two mites, knew 
that the most precious gift brought to His 
feet on that bright Easter morning was not 
the millionaire’s rich donation, nor even 
Alice Winthrop’s little roll of money, which 
ahe had sent gratefully to the altar, but was 
the unseen offering of her self-renouncing 
love. 

New Lompox, Comm. 
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EASTER IN JERUSALEM. 
BY MISS LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 





EastTER is observed in various forms by 
the Christian world, but nowhere is the 
season more exciting than at Jerusalem. 
The Roman Catholic Church perform s 
ceremony of crucifying a life-sized image, 
which is borne on a large cross through the 
church, and, taking it off, they lay it in the 
tomb, amidst the weeping of the deluded 
pilgrims. But the Greek Church does not 
recognize images. They perform their 
services by carrying large silk banners, 
bearing, painted on them, representations of 
the Crucifixion. Their great exciting day 
in Jerusalem is that of the Holy Fire. 
There isa tradition. which says that once, 
centuries ago, fire was seen issuing from 
the tomb of Christ, and ever since then it 
breaks out every Saturday before Easter. 

The city on that day is in great excite- 
ment. Thousands of pilgrims and spec- 
tators hurriedly wend their way through 
the crowded streets to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. Almost every language is 
heard, and every style of feature, complex- 
ion, and attire may be studied in this mot- 
ley assemblage. Every nook and corner of 
this great complex Church is filled with 
crowds, having hardly breathing-room; for 
they are packed against each other like 
sardines. Galleries, windows, balconies, 
chapels, the rotunda—in fact, all standing- 
room is occupied, Boys and agile young 
men climb up the lofty piliarsand cling to 
the capitals in a marvelous manner. 

The domed chapel enclosing the tomb 
stands in the middle of the rotunda. A 
mass of pilgrims are pressed against its 
walls, totally encircling it, and a narrow 
space is kept clear between the pressing 
crowds on the other sides by Turkish sol- 
diers, with bayonets, who stand against the 
multitude like a solid wall. This would-be 
lane is kept clear for the procession to pass 
through. All the lights in the Church are 
put out, and every pilgrim carries a large 
packet of wax tapers, waiting to light them 
with the holy fire. Meanwhile the noise 
and confusion is terrible. Hundreds of 
young men, bare-legged and scantily 
clothed, rush, in the clear space, round and 
round the tomb, yelling, clapping their 
hands, and shouting in Arabic: “Oh! 
Jews! your feast is the Devil’s. Our feast 
is Christ’s. He redeemed us with his blood, 
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He bought us. To-day we are happy, and 
you Jews are miserable.” 

Jews are not allowed ever to enter the 
Church of the Sepulcher, and would be 
driven out and beaten if one accidentally 
strayed into it; but on this Holy Fire Day 
the fanaticism of the so-called Christians is 
80 great that a Jew would be torn to pieces 
if recognized there. 

A great many gymnastic feats are per- 
formed by the young men, such as standing 
on each other’s shoulders, sometimes four at 
atime, and then they thus run round the 
Sepulcher at a hazardous rate, shouting, 
yelling, and clapping their hands, some 
throwing their caps up in the air, while the 
women sing that peculiar Oriental ‘‘ Lu, lu, 
li!” ina very high key. The service com- 
mences by a grand procession of priests and 
choristers, gorgeously robed, some swinging 
golden censers, the incense rising in clouds 
of smoke; others bearing immense silk ban- 
ners, With representations of the sufferings 
of our Lord. Following these area proces- 
sion of laymen, who are descendants of the 
oldest Greek families in the country. Each 
one bears his family banner, having painted 
on it representation of the Passion scenes. 
These banners have descended from family 
to family for generations, and some of 
them display real artistic taste; many of 
them are also elaborately embroidered in 
gold. 

Then comes the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
an old man, witha long, white beard and 
snowy locks hanging down his back. He 
is clad in pure white, flowing robes and 
wears a jeweled crown on his head. 
Bishops, priests, and deacons follow, in 
their magnificent canonicals of purple and 
gold, and their long bair streams down 
their backs, In the Greek and Russian 
Churches priests and monks cultivate the 
growth of their hair, and some of them 
have such beautiful, thick, long tresses as 
to rival any woman’s, This grand proces- 
sion goes around the tomb three times, sol- 
emnly chanting. Then the Patriarch stops 
before the entrance of the Sepulcher, and a 
bishop removes his crown, while two others 
lead him to the door, where he kneels for a 
second ; then, rising, he crosses himself and 
enters alone, and the door is closed. 

The thousands of exultant voices are 
hushed for a moment, and only prayers 
are uttered in whispers. Everybody is hold- 
ing their bundle of tapers in readiness, 
Near the two apertures on each side of the 
tomb—one belonging to the American con- 
gregation and the otber to the Greek—stand 
the shouting young men, with outstretched 
arms, holdivg the tapers. A clear, narrow 
passage is formed through this crowd, so 
that the first one obtaining the fire can 
rush out. This person is a priest, from 
Bethlehem, who stands with a large bunch 
of tapers near the aperture. 

Suddenly a light shines out, followed by 
a shout from the vast assemblage and sing- 
ing of the women, which seems to shake 
the whole stone building. The priest 
rushes madly through the crowd, waving 
his lighted torch over his head, and, mount- 
ing his horse, standing at the court-4oor, 
hastily speeds off to Bethlehem. The pil- 
grims and worshipers seem frantic, as they 
dance, Jeap, and shout, rushing at head- 
long pace round and round. In a few 
moments the Holy Fire spreads from hand 
to hand, and the whole Church, from top 
to bottom, blazes with thousands of lights. 
Every corner and crevice is ablaze and 
the yelling, screaming, shouting, ringing 
of the bells, and singing is deafening. 
An artist, wishing to paint a picture of 
Hell, would have a perfect illustration 
from one of the balconies overlooking this 
scene, The glaring flames; the clouds of 
smoke; the glittering gold on the robes of 
the priests; the gleam of the soldiers’ bay- 
onets, who were trying to keep order; the 
frantic yells of men, women, and children, 
clothed in almost every imaginable cos- 
tume; people of all nations and colors, 
dancing and waving their lighted torches 
around their faces, as they firmly believe 
that it is pure light from Heaven, make 
such a picture as cannot be seen anywhere 
else in the world. Hundreds rush out into 
the streets, wildly waving their lights, as 
they shout: ‘‘ We are joyful to-day and the 
Jews are miserable.” 

To an unexperienced eye it would seem 
as if this excitement would never abate. 
The whole city seems in an uproar; but ap 





hour after this a stranger coming into the 
city and Church would never dream that 
such an exciting scene has taken place, for 
the Church is now empty and a perfect calm 
rests everywhere. The streets are crowded 
with quiet people, and those young men 
who made the most noise are calmly attend- 
ing to their business in their stores or 
quietly smoking. - 

At night the Church is again crowded and 
is brilliantly illuminated from top to bot- 
tom. Thousands of lights appear in the 
immense cut-glass chandeliers, which are 
suspended from roofs of the chapels, and 
cast quaint and weird reflections on the 
worshipers. At midnight, again the grand 
procession encircle the tomb three times; 
then the Patriarch, raising his jeweled scep- 
ter, stands near the tomb door and sings, in 
a clear voice: ‘‘ Christ is risen! Halleluia!” 
All those carrying banners strike the mar- 
ble pavement several times with the ends 
of the poles and whirl them round, singing: 
“He is risen, indeed! Halleluia!” The 
bells ring, and then all proceed to kiss each 
other—men, women, and children—with 
the salutation: ‘‘ Christ is risen!” No per- 
son can take offense at being kissed on 
Easter Day, for in the Greek and Russian 
Church it is permissible on that day and 
the succeeding week. Anywhere and at any 
time any one can go up and kiss whom he 
pleases, saying ‘‘ Christ is risen!” and the 
party kissed must return the salutation, 
answering: “‘ He is risen, indeed.” 





TEDDY'S EASTER SUNDAY. 





BY JOY ALLISON. 





Ir was Saturday afternoon. Easter Sun- 
day was just at hand, and yet Teddy Cro- 
nin had not a flower to carry to the Mission 
Sunday-school. He had been standing in 
front of a florist’s establishment, eyeing the 
flowers wishfully, a long time. He had 
even ventured to go in and ask if they bad 
not an errand for him to do; but his ap- 
pearance was against bim. His tattered 
jacket much too small and his tattered 
trousers much too large; his faded and 
shapeless velvet cap; his gaping, mismated 
shoes—all marked him for a regular little 
street Arab, such as respectable dealers are 
reluctant to trust with their errands. 

It istrue it was not altogether necessary 
that he should carry flowers next day; but 
the children had been asked to contribute 
whatever they could to the adornment of 
the plain little room where they met, and 
Teddy, like the rest, was ambitious to do 
his part. 

Tired cf haunting the florist’s, at length 
he retired down the street, and posted him- 
self at the foot of a flight of steps, partly in 
the hope that some one of the gentlemen 
who now and then came down might allow 
bim to carry some bundle or message, and 
partly to be near a woman who carried a 
board on her head, covered with little nose- 
gays, whose fragrance sweetened the air 
around and woke in him unutterable long- 
ings. With one arm thrown around the 
pillar, at the foot of the steps, he swung 
back and forth, idle but eager. 

A portly gentleman passed by him. 
When nearly opposite, he drew out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and with it came a 
pocket-book, which fell on the walk. He 
was passing on, unconscious of his loss, 
when Teddy, with a nimble leap, caught it 
up and ran after bim. 

“‘Sorr! Here, sorr! You've lost your 
wallet! Ho-o! Whydon’t yestop? You've 
lost your wallet!” 

The gentleman must, indeed, have been 
deaf as any post not to hear and attend to 
such vociferations. He stopped and looked 
around. 

‘*My wallet! Idon’t believe it!” said he, 
thrusting his hand into his pocket. ‘‘My 
wallet! How in the name of wonder! 
Well, itis mine. How could I be so care- 
less? Thank’ee, boy. I suppose you ex- 
pect a reward for that.” 

“Yes, sorr. Please, sorr,” said Teddy, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Well, you're an honest fellow and you 
shall have one. Here’s-two cents. Is that 
enough?” 

“Yes, sorr,” said the boy, but not at all 
heartily and his countenance fell. . 

“You don’t look as if you thought it 


} Was, though. Well, say, how much do you 


want?” 
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* Please, sorr, she asks five cents forthem “Take him in there and let him put 
there bookays,” said Teddy, pointing back 


at the woman with the flowers. ‘‘If you 
jest make if. five cents, cos its Easter to- 
morrer to the Mission School, and them as 
can git ’em carries flowers.” 

“Five cents will satisfy you, will it?” 

“* Yes, sorr; please, sorr!” The answer 
was hearty enough now and the wide mouth 
broadened again. 

‘*Very well. There, buy your flowers,” 
and the gentleman waited to see the pur 
chase completed. 

Teddy sniffed at this and that and the 
other of the nosegays, and at last selected 
one, paid his nickel, and proceeded to stick 
it in the buttonhole of his jacket. 

“If you've nothing in particular to do, 
I'd like to have you walk a piece with me,” 
said the gentleman. 

‘*Yes, sorr; and carry your bundle for 
you, sorr.” 

‘*No; its nothing but a book. I can 
cary it. Lonly wanted a bit of a talk with 
you. You go toa mission school you said, 
What’s your pame ?” 

‘Teddy Cronin, sorr; and I goes to Bethel 
Mission Sunday-school.” 

‘Do you go the public school, too ?” 
“Yes, sorr. Twenty-nine Schvol. 
there a ways,” pointing with bis finger. 

** What’s your futher’s occupation ?” 

“ Borr ?” 

‘* What does your father do for a living ?” 

** Mor makes vests and pants.” 

“ Ah! Ma bas to support the family, does 
she? Father drinks, perbape.” 

‘‘No, sorr; he don’t drink. He used to, 
awful; but no, sorr, he don’t drink no 
more.” 

* Reformed, hey ?”’ Well, that’s a good 
thing. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he support the 
family, then ?” 

‘‘He’s dead, sorr.” The ragged little 
cuff was brushed across Teddy’s eyes as be 
answered. 

‘* Well, well. I shouldu’t think you need 
cry about a father of that sort. And your 
mother sews fora living. You live high, 
then, I’ll warrant.” 

‘Yes, sorr; we lives on the fifth floor 
back.” 

“Have you got any Sunday suit?” 

“Yes, sorr. Better’n than this. I wears 
it to school, too. These is my old clo’es, 
Mor makes me wear ’em nights and morn- 
in’s and Saturdays, cos the others is patched 
on the knees and thin on the elbows 
a’ready. A feller can’t makes his clo’es 
last forever,” apologetically. 

**Got a good pair of shoes for Sunday?” 

**No, sorr; but Mor’s goin’ to get me a 
pair to-night—new ones!—after she get's 
her pay.” 

‘* Well, come in here with me.” 

They were just opposite a shoe store and 
they went in together. 

‘* See if you can find a pair of good calf- 
skin shoes to fit this boy. None of your 
split leather. I want something that'll 
wear,” said the gentleman to the proprietor. 

‘‘Here’s a pair for two dollars and 
seventy-five that I can warrant,” said the 
dealer, selecting a pair of proper size. 

‘Try them on, Teddy,” said the gentle- 
man. 

Teddy’s eyes were big, but not alto- 
gether with wonder. Some other emotion 
was at work in his breast. He drew the 
gentleman aside and spoke in a whisper. 

“Please, sorr, don’t you do it, sorr! 
He's jest cheatin’ you, cos he thinks you 
don’t know nothin’ about boys’ shoes. Mor 
never pays more’n seventy-five cents. He 
tucks on them two dollars cos he thinks 
we're green.” 

“Try them on, Teddy. These shoes’ll 
outlast a dozen pair of your seventy-cent 
ones, “Leave itto me. I know what l’m 
about.” 

So presently they came out, Teddy 
walking proudly in his new shoes and 
hugging his old ones, wrapped in paper, 
under his arm. 

‘‘Now come in here,” said the eccentric 
gentleman, crossing the street and entering 
aclothing establishment. ‘‘I want a good, 
strong suit of clothes for this boy. Some- 
thing that'll wear well and not fade. All 
wool, but not too fine. Gray, 1 think,” 
said he to the clerk. 

Teddy stood by, looking solemn and awe- 
stricken. His confidence had deserted him 
and he had no words, either of comment or 
advice, to offer. 


Up 


them on. I want to see if they are all 
right,” said the gentleman, when he had 
made a choice. 

Presently came forth a much-chauged 
boy, well dressed from top to toe and try- 
ing furtively to smooth his curly locks, to 
make them more fit for his new garb. 

“You can’t mean I’m to keep ’em, sorr!” 
Teddy began, as they walked out into the 
street again. 

“Come down this way apiece,” said the 
gentleman. ‘ Here’sa bat store. Now, if 
there’s anythiog on earth about which I’m 
bound to suit myself, whether anybody else. 
is suited or not, it’s in buying ubat. So 
you shall have the same privilege. Pick 
for yourself, only don’t get cheated.” 

Teddy was so elated at such a very un- 
common treat that his mouth was once 
more broadened with smiles. He entered 
into the business with eager interest. It 
promised to be a work of time, but the gen- 
tleman seemed to be enjoying himself and 
in no hurry. 

At last Teddy chose a gray wool hat, a 
trifle darker than his suit. 

‘Well done!” said the man, as he laid 
down the two dollars which was the price. 

**I never thought it would ‘ave cost that 
much, sorr! I thought hats was hats and 
pretty much the same cost, and I forgot to 
ax the price,” said Teddy, looking aghast. 

“It’s all right. Come on. Now we're 
done, I suppose?” 

‘* Yes, sorr. I thank ye very much, sorr, 
and if you have any little jobs asI could 
do—” 

‘‘Pshaw! we're not done! There, you've 
got some half a dozen pockets, and every 
one empty. That never'll do. Here, let 
me pin your nosegay !o yourcoat. You'll 
lose it, or crush it, trying to carry it with 
all those bundles.” 

For Teddy had been unwilling to give up 
any of his old clothing, and it made quite 
an armful for him to carry. There was a 
small shop on the corner, where were kept 
a variety of toys, confectionery, etc. 

**Come in here,” said the gentleman. 

Then a few nuts went into one pocket, a 
paper of candies into another, a gay pocket- 
handkerchief into the third, a cheap, 
strong jackknife into the fourth. There 
was one empty yet. 

“Choose for yourself now. Anything 
you see here that you would like, unless it 


isa pistol. I don't believe in boys having 
pistols.” 

“Please, sorr, might I choose an orrt- 
gan?” 

“Anorgan? I don’t see any here. Do 
you?” ~ 

“Yes, sorr. There, on that second 


shelf.” And Teddy pointed at a small 
harmonica, that lay in sight. 

“¢QOh! that thing! You're in for esthetics, 
too, I see; music and flowers. Yes, yes, 
take it. Only fifteen cents? Cheap for an 
organ.” ° 

«Now, [ guess we’re done with our morn- 
ing’s work. Good-bye, Teddy Cronin. 
Don’t ever let me hear anything but good 
of that name. Help your mother, keep on 
at the Mission School, and always be 
honest.” 

“Yes, sorr, I’m more thankful than I 
can tell you, sorr. You've been wonderful 
good to me. If you have any little jobs 
that I—” 

But the gentleman was gone beyond 
hearing. Teddy’s eyes followed him till 
he was lost in the crowd. Then he looked 
down at his new clothes. 

“Won't Mor stare when she sees me, 
though?” said be. The thought started 
him off homeward in a hurry, with face all 
aglow at the prospect of the sensation he 
was about to make in the fifth-story back 
room. 

No prouder or bappier boy brought his 
offering of flowers to Bethel Mission Sun- 
day-school on Easter Sunday than Teddy 


Cronin, and his pleasant-faced B we. 
teacher wondered not a little how Widow 
Cronin had managed, out of her small 
wages, to buy her boy a new suit from top 
to toe. 

SOUTHVILLE Mass. 
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EASTER EGGS. 
BY LAURA A. BEATTY. 


Cotortne Easter eggs is a delightful 
pastime, and when nicely done and more 
or less decoration added the eggs make 
pretty little presents, to be exchanged 
among friends. 

To begin with, the eggs should be put in 
cold water and let come to the boil gradually, 
for, if dropped into boiling water the shells 
will crack. After they are boiled hard they 
are ready to color. Besides coloring in vari- 
ous designs by sewing plaid ribbon or figured 
calico, that will fade, around the eggs, and 
boiling until the color comes off, they can 
be made almost any shade desired, by using 
different dyes. The skins of red onions 
will make a yellow and shades of brown. 
Anilicre purple gives a lovely violet; fuci, 
shades of crimson varying with the length 
of time the eggs remain inthe dye. Five 
cents’ worth of either will color dozens of 
eggs. They should be dissolved in water 
and the eggs boiled in them until the de- 
sired shade is obtained. 

Cochineal makes a very pretty pink; and 
indigo dissolved in water and a teaspoonful 
of oxalic acid added to about a quart of 
the dye makes a good blue. Extract of log- 
wood colors shades of brown. 

By using red and violet ink and apply- 
ing it with a brush many fancy designs can 
be put on the white or colored eggs. If a 
figure or a name is drawn on the egg with 
tallow before it is colored, in most cases 
the dye will not penetrate the tallow, and 
the figure will remain white or very light. 
After they are colored, writing or figures 
can be put on the eggs by using a pen or 
brush dipped in oxalic acid. 

A pretty way to decorate the eggs after 
they are colored is to paste or gum on them 
small embossed pictures and the cunning 
little pictures which are used for filling up 
the odd corners of scrap-books. Transfer 
pictures can be used, and give much the 
effect of hand-painted eggs. 

Any one who is so fortunate as to be able 
to paint ean make a great variety of decora- 
tions. A very pretty little gift is made by 
filling a shell with candy and sealing it up 
again, so that it looks like an ordinary col- 
ored egg. To do this, remove the white 
and yolk from the egg by muking a very 
small hole in one side of the shell, Insert 
a knitting-needle and break the yolk, then 
by shaking it will come out easily. Stop 
up the hole with hot sealing-wax aod put 
the shells into the dye. Do not let them 
boil hard enough to. melt the wax and let 
any of the dye inside the shell, for some of 
the coloring stuffs are poisonous. After 
the shells are colored, remove the wax and 
make the opening a little larger than a 
dime. Now fill it with any kind of candy 
that will go through so small an opening. 
After the shell is full (the candy must not 
come quite up even with the shell at the 
opening, but should be firmly packed at 
each end), tuck in a small piece of tissue 
paper, so it will be one thickness over the 
candy aud pour on enough melted bee’s 
wax to fill ap even. Round it nicely as it 
hardens, and when it is cold glue over it a 
picture, or else a star cut from gold, silver, 
or colored paper. The egg will not show 
that it has been opened, and the recipient 
must be given a hint that he is to open it at 
acertain time, or let him wait until acci- 
dent reveals the sweets in store for him. 

GaLessuresn, ILL. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed *' Puezies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








A LABYRINTH, 

The letters form a proverb and in the evolu- 
tions of the labyrinth they never jump each 
other. The first letter is on the left-hand 
circumference and the last is in the center. 


OAK#SU 
PYMERTS 
EXNASCA 
RTGSHUQ 
BEWITIA 
EF LOWTN 
DELD 


OMNIBUS WORD. 


Iam a plural word of tix letters and con- 
tain two parts of the body, to listen, a drop of 
water, a body of water, a drink, to consume, 
three animals, a weed, to rend, to harden, a 
sticky substance, a heavenly body, warmth, 4 





TALE INDEPENDENT. 








preposition, three pronouns, an article, a wear- 
ing article, fixed, ease, skill, to dislike, a 
planet. 8. 


WORD PUZZLE. 

From a word of nine letters make nine 
words, 

1, a relation ; 2, an article of kitchen ure; 
8, ao indefinite article ; 4, an insect ; 5, diffi- 
cult breathing; 6, a preposition ; 7, a man’s 
name; 8, an obsolete word but has been in 
common use; 9, a personal pronoun. 

The whole word an amusing performance. 

W. R. H. 


ANAGRAMS OF POETS. 

1, ah! seek pears; 2, throw sword; 3, lie 
codger; 4, seek, hey? 5, get hoe; 6, bring 
now; 7, ob! do; 8, we crop; 9, crop not; 
10, up pert; 11, wo fell long; 12, try ban; 
18, their wit ; 14, she man ; 15, you singer. 

M. F. R. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross Words: 1, vuoble trees; 2, farewell; 
8, insensibility ; 4, wearied ; 5,a famed island ; 
6, to gather. 

The initials and finals form a coming anni- 
versary. M. B. H. 

ANAGRAMS OF BIRDS, 

1, I. C, Barnyard ; 2, ink her figs; 3, nigh a 
tin leg; 4, leech crows ; 5, on the cats ; 6, mat 
or corn; 7,0 gas fires; 8, brim dock gin; 9, 
gale or yale; 10, more oil or tea bil; 11, R. B. 
Ridley. Isaac Y. 

CHARADE. 

My first makes my last, and my whole is 

enjoyed by the whole Christian world. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 3078, 
FIVE. DIAMONDS. 


N B 
L A P to @ 
NABOBORN E 
POPRONE 
BRIDE 
LEOUDDAN 
BELLFAGER 
oLD N E D 
E R 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Two Celebrated Painters, 
C—C LANG—G 
o—O M RI-I 
R—RO M EO—O 
R—R O AR—R 
E—ENDING—G 
G@—GENII-—I 
G—GROTTUO—O 
I—IN DIAN—N 
O—O ZO NE—E 


QUEER PUZZLE. 
P 
R 
PRATE 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
CRATE 
CABAL 
FOSSE 
DELTA 
LANCE 


Puzzize oF Seven Letrers.—Rampart— 
ram—am—pa—par—art—part. 

FRENCH NUMERICAL Enigma.—‘‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense." 

Cross-worD Enitoma.—April Fool’s Day. 


Selections. 


Five Brahmins followed the Prince Gota- 
ma when he left his father’s palace, into the 
forest of Uruwela. There they remained 
with him six years, hoping to see him ob- 
tain perfection through his austerities; but 
when, instead of increasing, his austerities 
ceased, and Gotama regained his health 
and beauty by eating sufficient food, they 
deseried him. When Gotama had become 
Buddha, be searched for these five Brah- 
mins and found them at Benares. To them 
he addressed this his first discourse: 

**O priests! these two extremes should 
be avoided —an attachment to sensual 
gratifications, which are degrading and 
profitless; and severe penances, which pro- 
duce sorrow and are degrading and useless. 

“*O priests! avoiding both these extremes, 
Buddba has perceived a middle path for 
the attainment of mental vision, true 
knowledge, subdued passions, and the per- 
ception of the paths leading to the supreme 











**O priests! this middle path has eight 
divisions—namely, correct doctrines, cor- 
rect perceptions of these doctrines, speak- 
ing the truth, purity of conduct, a sinless 
occupation, perseverance in duty, holy 
meditation, and mental tranquillity. ad 
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THE DOUBT RESOLVED. 


To go or stay 1 scarcely knew, 
Perplexed by mandates twain, 
For, while my love pronounced “ Adieu,”’ 
Her aspect said ‘‘ Remain.”’ 
’Twixt what I saw and what I heard, 
My judgment wavered quite— 
Whether she meant by glance or word 
To part us, or unite. 





But now each lover I advise, 
Like me, to make his choice ; 
In duty to his lady’s eyes, 
To disregard her voice. 
Such orbs with kinder light are filled, 
The nearer we adore ; 
And pouting lips, if bravely stilled, 
Will banish us no more. 
—London Spectator, 








HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kivuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE, as al! others are counter- 
Jeit. Price, 25 cents. 










PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
or asth- 











It is th pd , —~ ao — 
the cough syru 
Sold everywhere. ‘25c. & Bl. 






CONSUMPTION. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


» Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
Cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
yi admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ,, Dorchester, Mass 
Dobbins’ Starch Polish. 


An important 
discovery by 
which every 
family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tiful finish pe- 
culiar to fine 
laundry work. 


Ask your Grocer. 


1D 1. b. bosBins, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1789. BAGON PIANOS. 1282 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1477 BROADWAY, near 42ud 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 




































7A MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN- 
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Breet 
tion of its line, connecting the East and the West 
y shortest route, and c ing passengers, 
without change of cars, between seagoand an- 
gee City, Council Bluffs, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
inneapolis and St. Paul. I 
Depots with all th: 
the Atlantic and 


Cars i 
between Chicago and 
m Chicago and Minneapolis and 3t. 
‘aul, via the Famous 
“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 
A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
x tly m opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, owport ews, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
lis and Laf ette, and Omaha, Minneap- 
St. Paul and intermediate points, 
beeen Passengers Travel on Fast Express 
Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Offices in/ 
the United States and Canada. 
age checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan- 
es. 


‘or a get the Maps and Fold- 
ers of the 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
Ticket address 


Office, or 
E. ST. JOHN, 


Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO. 


Jaa inf 








CEL 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN CAR 


LINING (CO. 
New York and Boston. 





ORGANS, 27 stops, $00. Pianos, #125 up. 
BEATTY’S Factory running day and night. Pa 
pers e, ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N J- 
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Cards, Labels. 

} our wn etc. Press, $3, 

Larger Size, $8. 

18 other sizes. For business, pleas- 

™ ure, old or young. Everything easy 

by printed instructions. Send % 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type. Carda, etc. to the factory. 


"KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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Longress Wale. 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attest ite purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and botels. Congress and Em- 





pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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BARSTOW’S 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. . 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 


Practical Test. 


Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains importaut improvements found in no 
other. 
heated radiating surfaces. Is 
powerful, simple and durable. 

workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. 


Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 


Has no over- 
economical and 
The material and 


Is permanently gas-tight. 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 
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fave and Gurden. 


(The Agricultural Fditor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


Iw selecting trees for Spring setting, choose 
small to medium-sized ones, with plenty of 
roots, rather than large ones, with few roots, 
It is generally safer to purchase direct from 
some good nurseryman than from “ tree-ped- 
dlers.”’ You will be more certain of getting the 
varieties you bargain for and it is just as 
cheap. 

Every one realizes the benefit there is in ap- 
plying fertilizers to garden and field crops, 
but they quite forget the fruit orchard. The 
reason why apple trees often bear frait only on 
alternate years is that Nature is giving the 
trees a rest. Itis quite as reasonable to sup~ 
pose that good crops may be taken from a field 
where no manure is used year after year as to 
expect good yields of apples, pears, plums, 
ete, when the orchard-soil is not aided in re- 
euperating its ‘wasted energies.’"” Manure 
should not be piled up about the trunks of the 
trees, simply; but spread out certainly as far as 
the branches extend. The soil about small 
trees especially should be kept loose and not 
allowed to harden and bake. 

The grape may be grafted now or as late as 
May or June. If not until the latter time, the 
cions must be kept in a dormant state until 
they are to be set. Cleft-grafting, similar to 
that of trees, is the method, perhaps, most 
commonly practiced, only it is performed below 
the surface of the ground, at a distance of four 
or five inches from the root, Much care in unit- 
ing the bark (liber) of the cion and that of the 
stock is necessary. No wax need be used if 
the earth is carefully packed about the stock 
and cion. Some advise covering the cion with 
an Inverted flower-pot, for instance, to pro- 
tect it, untilit is united to the stock. Remove 
ill the shoote that may appear on the stock. 
They rob the cion of sap. 

Among early potatoes there are several com- 
petitors fur popular favor; but for good quality, 
earliness, and yield the following are worthy 
of mention: Beauty of Hebron, Early Ohio, 
Clark’s No. 1, Early Vermont, Early Snow- 
flake, Early Rose. The last, however, seems to 
have had ite day in some localities, yet by 
some farmers itis put at the head of the list. 
‘*Shall we plant in hille or drille?’’ is a ques- 
tion often asked. Experience has shown us 
that hill-cultivation is preferable for keeping 
the weeds down and with less labor, since the 
cultivator can be ran both waye and the hand- 
hoe used tobetter advantage. As to yield, there 
is but little difference. In some instances the 
one way bas given better results ; the other, in 
others. Flat cultivation of both potatoes and 
corn is being successfully practiced by some 
farmers 

For common table use one or two varieties of 
orn are as good as a dozen. The Dolly Dutton, 
Tom Thumb, and Early Marblehead are the 
earliest, which may be followed, for second 
early, by Triumph and Egyptian or Wasbing- 
ton Market. For a late kind, plant Stowell’s 
Evergreen. To have a succession, the order 
would be Tom Thumb, Triumph, Egyptian, 
Stowell’s Evergreen. If but a single variety 
is to be planted, select a medium early kind, 
as Triumph, and as soon as the ground is in 
conditiou to till make the first planting, and 
as soou as this attains a growth of three or 
four inches plant another row, and so on until 
the first week of July. In this way “green 

corn ’ may be had for several weeks. 

The fact that in so many farm-gardens in 
Summer there is no strawberry-bed incites 
me tosay a word aboutit here. A small bed 
of good strawberries will supply a family with 
all they can ase onthe table and for preserv- 
ing and the little amount of labor required to 
keep the weeds out and the soil in a loose, 
friable condition will be repaid a bundredfold. 
There is no piece of ground on the farm, of 
equal size, that pays so well as the garden, 
and no part of the garden that gives better 
returns or more enjoyable than the strawberry- 
bed. This Spring, when the garden is plowed, 
set apart a portion for the ‘‘ strawberry patch.” 
Procure three or four of the best varieties, 
such that you may have a succession in ripen- 
ing, and when the good housewife beaps up 
your dish with “strawberries and cream” 
you will wonder why you have not given ber 
au opportunity to do so before. 
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DEEP AND SHALLOW SETTING OF 
MILE 


BY HENRY REYNOLDS. 


A QUESTION much discussed during the past 
few years is, whether it is better to set milk in 
deep or shallow pans. The advocates of deep 
setting offer what seems to them convincing 
proof of the superiority of their method. They 
bave tested both methods and give the results 








attaived, showing decided advantages in favor 
of the deep setting. The advocates of shal- 
low setting, on the other hand, are quite as 
sure that their method is the better. They, 
too, have tried both methods and offer what 
seems to he convineing proof of the superior- 
ity of shallow setting. Disinterested dairy- 
men,reading these conflicting statements, know 
not what to think and are inclined to cling to 
theirown methods until the questions in dis- 
pute are settled, 

Now, what is the explanation of these 
conflicting results? The explanation is 
not difficult to fiud. Under some circum 
stances, deep setting of milk will afford the 
better results, and under other circumstances 
shallow setting will prove to be the better 
method. Deep setting in so high a temperature 
as 65 degrees would result in the souring of 
the milk before the cream could rise, while 
shallow setting in the same temperature would 
result in rapid rising of the cream. The 
longer milk is kept at a high temperature the 
sooner it will sour. Milk in deep cans cools 


slowly, and if set In a warm temperatare 
its sours more quickly than it does 
in shallow pans, where it eools quickly. On 


the other hand, whén milk in deep cans is 
placed in a low temperature, as at 50°, the 
cream rises more rapidly and more complete- 
ly than it would in shallow pans at the same 
temperature. While milk is cooling the 
cream rises more rapidly than it does while the 
temperature is stationary. Slow cooling as in 
the case of deep setting, promotes the rising 
of the cream. If the milk is set shallow at a 
low temperature, the temperature of the 
milk rapidly falls to that of the surrounding 
temperature, and when that point is reached 
the cream rises slowly. So slowly does the 
cream rise when milk bas become cooled to 
50° that part of it is likely to permanently re- 
mainin the milk. Thus it will be seen that 
deep setting of milk at so high a temperature as 
65° is likely to result in loss of part of the 
cream, by souring of the milk, and shallow 
setting at so low a temperature as 50° is likely 
to be attended with a loss of part of the cream 
from the failure of itto rise after the milk 
becomes cooled to 50°. [u view of these facts, 
it will not be difficult to explain the different 
conclusions arrived at by the advocates of the 
different methods of setting milk, He who 
ect milk in deep cans at a high temperature to 
compare deep setting with shallow setting at 
the same temperature would declare in favor 
of : hallow setting; but he who set milk in 
deep and shallow cans at a low temperature 
would obtain the better résults from the deep 
setting and would hecome an advocate of 
deep setting. Whether il is better to set milk 
deep or shallow depends upon the temper- 
ature of the milk-room. 
Aveury, Mg. 
EEE 


AYLESBURY AND ROUEN DUCKS. 


[ue characteristics of the Aylesbury duck 
are great size, immaculate purity of white 
plumage, a large, broad, pale, flesh-colored 
bill, hardiness, an early maturity. Of late 


years, by careful selection of brood stock, great 
improvements have been effected in the size of 
this breed. Formerly twelve pounds was 
thougbt a good Weight fora pairand sixteen 
pounds an extreme weight, but at recent En 


glish’ poultry shows eighteen pounds to the 
pair has been reached. Aylesburys are, if well 
fed, prolific layers of due eggs, the shells of 
those laid by the best straine beiug of a clear 
white \s sitters, Aylesburys are better 
mothers than Kouens, as the former are Jess un- 
wieldy in their movements than the latter. They 


are docile and not given to wandering far for 
food or to hiding aways their nests. The Ayles- 
burvs are the variety most generally selected 
for the supply of the London markets. 
bury and its immediate neighborhood is said 
to receive upward of $100,000 yearly for duck- 
lings sent to London. 

The so-called Rouen duck is simply a variety 
of the common domesticated Mallard, increased 
in size by abundant feeding and the careful 


| selection of breeding stock. English breeders 


consider the Rouens as the most profitable of 
the dack tribe. They are more lethargic and, 
consequently, more rapidly fattened than any 
others. They lay great numbers of large eggs, 
the average weight of which is above three 
ounces. The color ofthe egg is a blue-green, 
the shell being considerably thicker than in the 
eggs of the Aylesbary breed. The flesh is of 
high flavor and in first-rate specimens abundant 
in quantity, In England young drakes of only 
nine or ten weeks old are frequently brought 
up to weigh when killed ten and twelve pounds 
the pair. Their dark, rich plumage closely 
resembles that of the common wild duck. The 
eyes are sunk im the head, and these ducks, 
even when young, have the appearance of old 
birds. The enlargement of the lower part of 
the body im over-fat specimers causes it to rest 
upon the ground, not infrequently to the de- 
struction of the feathers. So short are their 
lega that their appearance is really ungainly. 
In weight Rouens exceed that of any of the 


Ayles-° 





other varieties. At a recent Birmingham show 
the weights of the prize pairs were as follows: 
first, 19 pounds 5 ounces; second, 19 pounds 
lounce ; third, 18 pounds 15 ounces; fourth, 
18 pounds 10 ounces. Rouen ducks are as 
hardy as any other kind and theyrarely evince 
any disposition to wander from their home 
quarters.—American Cultivator. 
cca 


LAWNS. 


MoRrE care is required to make fine, velvety 
lawns than is usually supposed. It is necessary 
to have plenty of rich loam, sufficient well- 
rotted manure or good fertilizer, and the best 
ofseed. If the subsoil be sandy or gravelly, a 
greater depth of loam is needed, or the bottom 
must be partially puddled with either clay or 
peat. Ifnot, any manure ortop-dressing of any 
description soaks away and disappears en- 
tirely. The finest lawns in the Eastern States, 
with one or two single exceptions, are probably 
at Newport, R. I., the climate of which is more 
like that of England than anywhere else here, 
it being quite damp and somewhat foggy, with- 
out ever being very cold for any great length 
oftime. Newport subsoil is invariably either 
clay or ledge. The loam is from twelve to 
twenty inches in thickness, and frequently the 
lawns are kept watered daily,in addition to 
being mowed and rolled every four or five days, 
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“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 














Emigrants intending to take up farms duri the 

oP Sching Spring in the Great North west shoul pues 
. to inform themselves of the advantages off 

y th y 


for th ttl t Rts B RATLEO ds alo 
‘or the settlement o: compan - its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Moatan —— 
The Northern roe ~— spond runs through a region 
re EALY tal ESS OF IMATE 
EAL THEY ENS OF SOIL. and 2 
WEAL TH oF Barve s RESOURCES. 
where else ar Mies in Weunemes elias to 
COLONISTS and Fang 


s, R 
BUS. NESS ORR ORTUNITIEA, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMEN 

The ater part of Dakota and Montana cms a 

ELD F LEM 

The prosperous condition of existing settlements 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakotais the best guaran 
of the  permenaney of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
— at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


INNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,« 
ope acres awaiting settlement. 
MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 


for com 
E NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


Por detailed information on all points apply at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIsT¢ RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
Ne. 285 Broadway. 


SEEDS AT COST. 


ese is PEM Oaw 7 everyone who has a paeden, 
N, the Seedsman re Floris 





TA t RS y TOWN x ¥. OFFERS a collection of 
10 PAPERS BES NEW AND VALUAB BLE 

VEGETABLE SE rox FOR ONLY 56c. 

co'lection contains Cuban Queen heasineted, 


Sy finest and largest sort inthe ~~ oe! grown 
to 81 pounds in weight; W 

best in quality production, and 
ever grown; Livingston’ s the Dest se Tonae 
best of_all; 
Giant alesent On 





ash 

OLE 
ONE. 
quantity. He does 
this in order to induce everyone to try his — 


aleam. ‘pee! 
Migmonette, 


these 
Sas on —< t of price. His Tlus- 


ft lanta, and Garde 
Supplies of ail kinds for count y homes, containing 


a beautiful colored {+ of the ow Manchester 
free urchasers 


Strawberry. 
of either or both vot th e above A tT, eS all others 


on receipt of a 3cent P.O. , Seep. 
for these at once. Direct to 


F. R. PIERSON, 


Seedsman and Florist, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED 


Don’t fall to send 











This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any — ofl is the only fence A t is as effi- 
ecient Itwill 

, and is the o 


mly barb — 
x is is Suishes. ¥ which 
durability. This wire 


eon an entirely aderens pemcighe from any 
oe. ponsty secured by letters t, and no in 


waite RICAN NFENCING 3 COs wea West 2 a 8t., N.Y. 





A aa at le ~ Vine Bot Pants 

Out- Plants also Fine Pet Piants oe 

(Bret ¥1 variety 

Fruit and Ornamental.) Y Sond for_our C 
. 8. LITTL 


ress, E, Rechester, N. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Operating on the eg + of direct 
and power, eae 
pupon a toe 


I 

1 

Certain, easy , quick, lpene.s . 
for f full'deseri 4 to 

oy and SO) Le MaERS, 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 

Cencord, N. H. 
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Seeds, Seeds, Seeds, 


In order to bring our reliable and GENUINE 
SEEDS more prominently before the masses, we 
cffer, prepaid by mail, for a short time only, on the 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR, the following Two-DoL- 
LAR ASSORTMENT of SEEDS 








New Rainham Cabi | Perfect Gem Squash 
Drambeed Savor C |WhiteSeeded Guinea 
Tatlby’s Hy bridCucumber. | Corn. 
American Gathering Let Russian or Oscar Wilde 
b my 
I ved Melon., 8) 
Yellow Danvers Onion. ween uth Pine. 
Fern-leaved ’ Eucalyptus Globulus. 
Searlet Turnip ag hs —~o ————_. 
flay %) h. New 
Acme Tomato. Bu 
New Globeshaped Red Mixe 
Top Turnip. Phiox Drummondit. 


THE ASSORTMENT WILL NOT BE BROKEN OR 
SOLD SEPARATELY EXCEPT AT REGULAR 
CATALOGUE RATES 


J. M. THORBURN & C€0., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


sient Oh tho Bi suit the million. 


EP ROE 


Cor ita Hudeon, 


Ahead of all Competition! 


1SsS82. 


YORK. 





is ay: 
Vines. AL 








TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Lbs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Will be mailed yma to all applicants, and 
— ft. It contains five colored pi 


slants 1500 warleties of Vegetable and Flower Ag Plants,’ 
bruit Te ote, Invaluable to all.. Send for 


. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mi 













ms. LVERITERA CARTCOEEIN 
tt tk Mabrure, one 

Toe cata- 
at mbur Are seems 


|. B, HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 








Ilnstrated 
Catalognes Free 


Hussey’s New “Hard Metal ” Plows 


are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
They are —— taking the place of steel as they 
draw as easily, scour in any soil,are more durable 
and cost a greatdeal less. Also ‘sole manufacturer 
of Hussey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
comb! he best implement yet invented to 
make plantin = hoeing easy. 
Send for description and prices FREE. 


SEEDS. 
Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds. 


Reliable, Fresh, and , at Reasonab! 
(ESTABLISHED 1839. ) 


A. C. KENDE EL, 
uccessor to STAIR & KENDE 
Cleveinnd Seed Store, Cleveland, Ohio, 


NURSERIES AT FLUSHING, N. ¥. 
R. B. PARSONS & CO. 
RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 

in = — and at large discounts. For 


Cc addre 
tee B. CRANE. Ex’r, Flushing. N He 
THE 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 
The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 
THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOBCO., 

PvSTON, MASS. 
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NEW MODEL EUREKA MOWER, 








The Only Center-draft Front-cut Mower Made, 
CAN MOW BACK AND FORTH ON SAME SIDE OF FIELD. 


Is used by every member of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and endorsed 
by the most intelligent farmers in the country. 

Will cut a six-foot swath as easy as aside-cut machine will cut four feet and with less draft. It also 
leaves the grass in such condition that !t will cure in one-half the time and dispenses with the use of the Hay 
Tedder. It is especially adapted to the cutting of Green Fodder or Ensilagé. A thorough trial is requested 
from all ccntemplating the purchase of « Mower the coming season. Inquire of your dealers or write to 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Towanda, Pa. 


@ The EUREKA MOWER is now manufactured only at Towanda, Po. The Company has been 
thoroughly reorganized, comprising men of experience, ability and abundant capital. No care or expense 
és spared to select the the very best material and skilled workmen. EVERY MACHINE Is FULLY WARRANTED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High'Grade Fertilizers 


*PLOW BRAND,’ RAW-BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, ** RELIANCE,” 
AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, ‘‘ DIAMOND ” SOLUBLE BONE. 
All of our Fertilizers are Packed in our Patent Acid-Proof Sacks. 
These Sacks are Used by no other Manufacturers, 
Fer Cireetars and Prices Address 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 





















We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
i’ properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ifacturer’s order. ; 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST.IRON PLOWS 
THE CARBON METAL. 
more durable thau ordinary woinn Composed ia largely of Cast Steel, is much much ligh ter aud 


ren P Send for 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL C0., Tlion, N. .. 


Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N, Y,, and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimore. Md. 





y Wa HEN Farmers can bay a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh 
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THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thoro efficient remedy 


for diseases of the Eye has a world- rep- 
tat the eight. -gne years ; and it isa 
rersaria le fact that aby ane ye has been sus- 


tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, and 
The many 


t 
| truth of this statem: 





or extensive adv 
cael ba t will bear 


who have used it tothe 


ent. 
Manufactured onl SE JOM t L. THOMPSON, SONS& 
Price Sold by all druggists. 


| CO., Tror, N. ¥. 








Toany suffering with Catarrh 
Bronch sti 


is remedies are the Ce tah 


@ 
cee mean 
ent — Bap ti. 








NEW RICH BLOOM) 


Blood, and will complet com pletely ony ae blood in 
the entiresystem in Three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be nies. JOH path me Ooe 8 letter stamps. 


opadaen, Me. 








ter-housé Meat and Bone, for #25 per ton at the factory, cash, itis folly to pay out money for | 


the high-eost Fertilizers. Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 
bag saine as on circular. The past season everywhere bas clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There bas never been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 


own figures aa to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 


ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 
BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Imperters of ’ Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 


PAINT YOUR HODGES WITH MATIORAL MIXED PAD 








M!xed ready for immediate use and ¢ amy one. (Nathan Hart, State 
freasurer Connecticut Agricultural pra —¥ writes : ‘In experience of 
over 20 years, I find the peeionat Mixed Paint the best, i[t covers er and outlaste 


tue best lead-and-oll Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the aeantity of Paint desired for any surface, Sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PALNVT CO., 


_OFFICE 7s BARCLAY ST., Ne ¥e 


100 best sorts Plants. _ oY i ¥OR 
ase ptanchestes, Straw be. 


ye 1 
logue, GH & I, BLHale, So ~ tr, Fiee Gata 


SAW NILLSisee= 


THE AULTMAS & TAYLOR Co., 








BEELER & MELIcK Co. sw 
. Send for Ilustrated Catalogu: 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 

Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Sag 159 “ye Street. 


Newark, N. J. 
te a ‘Dealers are invited to send for 
reular. 
BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Succeagors to Meneely & Kimberly, B FounNDERS, 
Troy, N. Y., manufac facture papertes uality of Bells. 
Special attention ren to Church Be! 

Ge Ca atalogues sent free to » parties needing beils. 





THE ‘ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
pap lahed & in i. Bam for all purposes. War- 


MENEELY & & CO., West Troy, N. ¥. 








“THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882. 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. ,Any of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe “INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of thesum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiams, 
postage paid, 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $12 8150 
Atlantic Montbly................ 850 400 


Century Magazine (formerly Serib 





WOM es clevisccccccvecccicese BHO 864 00 
Frank Leslie’s INustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 

- Weekly...... tsetesscsn SH 649 

a Eetticssidivencs OO 4¢® 

** Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine............260 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 2 7 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 75 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 27 $800 
Semi-weekly Tribune.. .......... 250 800 
fe: 150 200 
has for sale the following named fine Steet Engrav 


ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpald to amy address upon receipt of the 


very low prices named 
ENGEBAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Dhset, BOSE. 88.055 Foccddens -g00000. - $2 00 
The Same. in Artist's Proof ent and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter. the Artist, and A. H. 


The 3 Iudepenient. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. - 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF 








One subscription. 
One subscription with ee NEW ‘subscribers, 
in one remittance 
One subscription four ene 
One e remittance.” with four NEW 
one remit 
One subscription five years. 
- number over rave at the same rate, invari- 
y with one remittance. 






Pee blished on. t! eo com ple— 
expirin will he stoppe 
the ex 

onan Cepies ~ snc upon Application. 
t@” Mak eali remittanges payable to the order of 
THe my oP eRe 


mittances must be made in Money Orders. 


im. Ghecks, or Drafts, if When neither of 
these Yay Hes} in a Reais 
TERED Toren’ The registration system is 
vi a gosebuse protection againet losses b 
ters _— oa to register 


ited to 
ViSpemes entered bm the —an books with- 
7 Teotion 


out the ay 
SUBSCR! wroquested to note 
the expiration of theit 6 oe 0 hich is always 
ewe On the By a address Tabel on on the first page of 
“the expire id to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for meney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated I by 
the cnanee im the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
mo”: either the first or second week after the money 
isi -elvod. But when a postage stamp ia received 
the «« WP ET BS ail. 

‘.essrs. SAMPSON LO W & CO. No, 188 Fleet Street, 

»« * Agents In London to receive subscriptions 


i riisements. 
aB8 THE INDEPENDENT... 
P.-( . bex 2787, New York Cit 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 

(14 lines to the inch 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Meties 
BW tciénnciaien-adateld %e.; 1 time..... 
4 times (one ‘month),.20c.| 4 times (one month), "Bee 
13 (three months}65c. j18 * (three months )svc 

“ (six 60c./'26 “ (six 54 /15¢ 
52 ° (twelve “ 60e. ‘52 (twelve * 650 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 





i time 


ererce sececegn “i . 
4 times SE st didendcenoos j ; 
1 (three months) bed. ecevecesevens -¥0c 
26 “ (six Sr 
52 * (twelve “ OR ge 80. 


PvuBLisuer’s Novices ..,. .. .ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
NE, EACH TIM 


la K 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. ,.. va DOLLARS PER AGaTE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. Firry Crests « Lang. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ‘not’ exceeding four lines, 
$l. Over that, Twenty five Cente a Li 
Pezmente for advertising must be mate in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inguiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 





Ritchie, the Engraver.. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, 26x40... ... 00 Bi vesee 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. oe 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U8, GRANT Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Size, 16x20... odd sbeeeh 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... ... 1” 
| CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 


Allef the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
The* INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN,” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


969 pages. Price... ........... . 810 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, BO PAROS. .. ccccsccecs 20s 00 cAgenes 08 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to he addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 





We fe pores = 
ARDENS IN A AND 
the best Kies = Fruit, Flower or 
oughly test the quality of ali Seeds and vs ante. 


bfie. 


N experidae 
is: ay stoens enable us 
LOR 7B, TEC oe itusere hate ty be 
Our wr Greenhouses Jersey 


erica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, ewployinw au average of seventy men th 


= tad we HENDERSON « CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


may desire them. Each File or Binder will 


conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half.a 


year, The cover has “‘THe INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in Jarge gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[April 6, 1883. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Umbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE SPRING NOVELTIES 


PARASOLS. 


44] BROADWAY, New York: 
246 MARKET ST., Philadelphia; 
19 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully Dlustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTYLES 


ef Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and 
Cleaka, ine. Muslin and _ Cambric 
Underwear, Laces, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Silks, Velveteand Dress Goods. 
Lace Curtaine and Draperies, 
The acknowledged Guide of the Season. No lady 
who desires kag »w what My wets and how to dress 
well c: an affoy:! to be withou 
pe Spring plane will be ‘ee ady about March 


twBe suretosend postal card at once (giving full 


name, town, county, and state), when a Sample Sopy 
will be sent to you free of charg 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave. and 102, 104. and 106 W.20th St., 
NEW YORK OITY,. 





PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
of at 


mospheric interference with the action of the 


any 


which forever prevents the possibility 


instrument, and adapts it for use in 


climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


LUB ORDERS 


. 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry th 1¢ largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from ¢§ to $60 
orders, including $ilver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Maiolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 


Send us Postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
AMERICAN 


for be, Mantel Fac- 


Bells, aires 
rnold PS: LV RETTON 29 Barcles Gc N. Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 

— acres como fer ou on 
D cent stamp for Catalogue 
and Prise List to d 


IMPORTED 
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WM. A. DROWN & CO. 











SYPHER & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, 
New York, have a highly interesting collection 
of Antique and Modern Furniture and Works 
of Art, to which they invite the attention of 
connoisseurs. 

Accessions are constantly being made through their agent, who 
travels about the Continent of Europe and the Old Towns of 
Great Britain, seeking worthy articles. 

Second-hand English and other Sterling Silver Ware; Bronzes 
that have served as household ornaments, but are as good as new; 
Furniture of different historical periods and many lands; and a 
great variety of other interesting objects may be examined with 
pleasure and profit, without any obligation to purchase. 


_SYPHER & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


» ESTERBROOK’S * Pens. 
Se 





Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


‘ALABASTINE 




















GOLD MEDAL, 
AUSTRALIA. 
HARTSHORN’S .Orinc 
SHADE-ROLLERS. 
Highest Award, 


Atlanta, 








1881. 








Oy y \ 
Ask ta, FOR i 


WASTE SEWING SILK 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILKE. “40c. per oz. 

A 96-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses: 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
4609 Broadway, N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia: 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 








7 00 

Fine Gold band French China Tea Seta, 44 8 50 

—_ wegesanes Frh Bee Tea Sets, 44 pieces. a3 2 
r 

ts, pleces, 4 rm 


Silver 


Cc. i HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


ene pomed and laced on Car or Steamer, free of 
ant nt C. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 








ia SUPERIOR TO 

~~ ‘2 y 

aye KALSOMINE. 

12 Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
is 2 material and the tints clearer and more deli It prod a firm, durable, and 
R handsome finish and can be applied by any one. It ts unequaled. Alabastine ig 
i) a valuable discovery and At will pay you to send for Card and Testi. 
\ monialsto SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip. New York City; 





sen St. 
, Greed fe a 


NEW KNIFE.—%*-biece. Stag or Ebony Handle, long 
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NT CO., 29 cages ih, or St., Boston, and 
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MAHER & GROSH, 
241, Monroe Street, 


and if 
TOLEDO, OHIO. ~_ steel, replaced free if soft or 


Sawy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strong, 



















or salt air 
which destr 
freight paid 
ed until del 
nt free Beau 
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Plymouth 


| THE ORGUINETTE. 


or water, the 
oy all other 
to any depot 
ivered. All Paint 
tiful Color Card of 
any one can Paint. 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 









sun or fumes of burn 
Paints. Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint itself, with 
Address, Factory, 


PAINT YOUR 






cash requir 
and have se 
instruc 
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Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 


PRICES $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS $960 TO 
$2,500. 
rful music-producing instruments 
ay _Svesyining. Any one can 
wine Re seus uired. Call 








| RUBBER_ PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint magufactured equal to it. It is 
| smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade. 
N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the Genuine RuBBER ParntT. 
Factories at 535 West St.. New York, and 
Cc sutinananeee Cc nena and St. Leuis. 


The most won 
the world. 

hem. No musical 
on or send for Circular to 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 


lay 
see 


NOTHING BETTER |" 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 








Benjamin Fitch, Jr, 
SPRING BEDS 


MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, Ete. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO HOTELS. 


59 Fourth ‘Avenue, N. Y¥.3 
597 Sixth Avenue. 


SoS 
S POS 2s Dey BOE 


























PRINTING PRESSES 


B cette te S000. Clute 
10 


kinds of Pf ards, 1 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


= 
cents. 
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Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co, — 
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STANDARD 
SPOOL 
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Invauip Recouwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 





Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR Co. NEW HAVEN, cT 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








“ Tus InpEPEexpert”” Pexss, 31 axp 93 Rose Stuer? 











